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The True Adventures of a Boy in the Service of His Country 


Y INTRODUCTION to 

President Lincoln was the 

most thrilling and _ re- 

markable episode of my 

life. That was sixty-seven years ago. 
I was then fourteen. 

When the Civil War broke out, I was 
living with my parents in Boston. I had 
acquired quite a knowledge of music, 
sang verses and solo parts in the church 
choir, and had learned to beat a snare 
drum, which at that time was used, as 
the bugle has been since, to conduct 
military movements. I had been taught 
the drum by no less a person than Mr. 
Patrick Gilmour, the leading musician of 
Boston. So, while it was impossible at 
my age to enlist, it was easy enough for 
me to “join” a regiment enroute to the 
front. Indeed, Colonel Webb, after hear- 
ing me perform, not only made himself 
responsible for my uniform and thirteen 
dollars a month, but he put me in charge 
of forming a drum corps of twenty-four 
men. 

My regiment was sent first to Fortress 
Monroe, Va., and then to Camp Morton, 
Indianapolis, Ind., where our regiment, 
when not drilling, was on guard duty over 
Confederate prisoners. 

One morning, immediately after Guard 
Mount, I was on my way to the Colonel’s 
quarters. A sound of the discharge of a 
rifle came from the direction of the woods. 
(It must be remembered that during the 
Civil War there were frequent raids 
across the border.) Suddenly I could see 
a crowd of men in Rebel uniform, the 
exact color of the earth, moving from the 
woods, and just ahead a Union soldier 
bent over the shoulders of his mount, 
riding for his life. Rifles and revolvers 
were popping away at him. 

I yelled out the alarum, and rushed to 
the little gate nearest the fleeing man. 
A New York regiment, which was drilling 
on our grounds had formed line, and 
were making for the gate, loading as 
they ran, breaking into the good old 
Yankee cheer in answer to the Rebel 
yell. Our soldiers scattered through the 
gate, and began to return the Rebel 
firing, driving the raiders before them. 

The fugitive meanwhile rushed inside 
the gate. I helped him from the saddle 
as his horse fell dead. I thought he was “done for” as he was 
covered with blood. He took from his inside coat a large 
brown envelope bound with red tape and sealed. It was 
covered with blood. 

“To President Lincoln.” 

“Yes,” I replied, “I will give it to the President.” 

“Immediately. Personally. Go.” He gasped, and fainted. 
I thought he was dead. 

I explained the details to an officer who took charge, and 
gave orders regarding the injured man. 

“Immediately. Important. Go.” The words rang in my 
ears. “Orders,” I thought, and with youthful impetuosity, 
off I started. I was without shoes, as I never wore anything 
on my feet except on drill or dress parade. I placed the 
bloody envelope inside my coat, and sped off through the 
“short-cut” for the depot at Indianapolis. The distance was 
over four miles, but I made it, unmolested, inside of an hour, 
and reached the train shed just as a train was pulling out. 
A conductor was standing on the step of the last car. 

“Does this train go to Washington?” .I shouted, all out of 
breath, running alongside the slowly moving train. 

“Yes,” he answered, “‘hop on quick if you want to go too!” 

It had not occurred to me that it would cost money to 
go in a train to Washington. Fortunately ‘for me the 
conductor to whom I told my story and showed ‘the dispatch 
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“Are you the President of the United States?” I gasped 


had with him the Government officer on the railroad, whom 
the conductor addressed as Frank. They not only gave me 
$10, to buy my meals, but they formed themselves into a 
sort of guard for me. 

“Don’t talk to any one,” Frank advised. “Above all, don’t 
let any one see that envelope. There are those that would 
kill you in a minute to obtain it.” 

“When we leave at Harrisburg,” added the conductor, 
whose name I later learned was Mulvay, “we can fix the other 
conductor so you will have no trouble.” 


je WAS several days before we reached Harrisburg. We 
had been stopping and starting all along the way. Here 
Mr. Mulvay and Frank left me as they were obliged to go to 
Philadelphia. Before we separated, Mulvay introduced me to 
the new conductor. He was not one bit like Mulvay, and I 
didn’t quite like him at the start; but as we rode on toward 
Washington we became tolerable friends. 

I had taken a seat all alone in the car, and was just about 
to doze off for the night, when a man who had aroused my 
suspicions earlier in the evening, came pushing alongside me 
in my seat. I made a lively spring and was out in the aisle. 
The car was very dark. Only one lantern hung down from 
the middle of the ceiling; its dim rays didn’t reach far. 

I took a seat by myself. The Provost Guard in our car came 





up to me and asked why I changed my 
seat. ‘I don’t like any one sitting with 
me.” I replied. ‘ 

“Well, if any one annoys you again, 
just let me know,” lie said. ‘‘Mr. Mulvay 
told me you are friendly to Mr. Lincoln, 
and there are more of the same cloth here. 
You just drop off to sleep. I'll see no 
one bothers you again.” 

Later I was awakened by the guard. 
He whispered: “‘I am not acquainted with 
what is up between this man and your- 
self, but I gave my word to Mulvay I 
would keep a steady eye on you. We will 
be in the railroad yard before a great 
while. You can go out of the rear door, 
and hop off when we make the stop at 
the crossing. Go across the tracks to 
the gate; this you’ll find open. Then turn 
to your left, and walk up Pennsylvania 
Avenue. Take a cab, and be sure it’s got 
a colored driver; he’ll see that you find 
Mr. Lincoln.”’ I watched my chance and 
followed his instructions. It was now 
broad daylight. 

“Want a cab, soger?”’ a colored driver 
asked. 

“I wish to find the President.” 

“Well,” he replied, “you jest take a 
seat in my carriage and I will drive you 
to the White House.” 

“‘Here’s where we turn,” the old man 
called back later, ‘‘and here is the guard. 
Guard,” he continued, “this young soger 
says he must see the President right 
quick.” Then a colonel in full uniform 
came from the guard-house. The old 
driver called out: ‘‘Colonel Sherry, this 
young man wants to see the President.” 


I HAD in the meantime jumped out of 
the cab, and came to attention before 
the Colonel. 

“Do you wish to see Mr. Lincoln?” 
he asked me. 

“T have something for him,” I an- 
swered, “‘which must be delivered per- 
sonally.” 

“Very good,” the Colonel answered. 
When we reached the office he said: “I 
am Colonel Sherry, of the President’s 
guard.” I saluted and followed. ‘We 
will see if Mr. Lincoln can be seen at 
such an early hour.” 

After going through several rooms and 
as many halls, we at last reached a large square room where 
there must have been about fifty people gathered, some in 
uniform, and others in citizen’s dress; these I believed were 
reporters. 

Naturally they were anxious to know my business; why a 
Colonel of the Regular Army was showing a ragged boy 
around; what had become of his shoes, and was he wounded? 
There was dried blood on his trousers and on his shirt. These 
and many other remarks came to me from the crowd. 

Suddenly there was a hush in the hubbub of many voices. 
From directly behind me came a voice, a voice I shali never 
forget. ‘‘What appears to be the cause of all the noise?”’ 

There was no answer, not even from Colonel Sherry. I 
stepped towards the tallest man I had ever seen, taking from 
my coat pocket the blood-stained package. 

“Are you the President of the United States?” I asked. 
He looked at me, a caricature of a man, dirty, ragged. 

He, the great Lincoln, answered, ‘Yes, young man, un- 
fortunately Iam. What can I do for you?” 

I placed in his hand the soiled bloody package that I had 
been carrying for nearly a week. Mr. Lincoln looked stern 
at first, then a smile passed over his countenance. 

“Colonel Sherry,” he called out, “‘have the guard clear the 
room.” \ 


I started to leave. I had done what a dying soldier had 
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requested me to do, had delivered the package into the hands 
of the person to whom it was addressed, and I felt my job was 
done. . 

“‘Kindly remain where you are, young man,”’ the President 
said. As soon as the crowd had left, much to my surprise 
Mr. Lincoln extended his hand. 

‘Son, you may not realize what you have accomplished, but 
I want to thank you not only for myself but for our country. 

“Colonel Sherry,” he said, “‘this is the Western Report this 
young man has brought us.” 

Turning to me, he said, “Are -you the boy that helped the 
messenger from the horse and to whom he gave the package?” 

“Ves, sir,”’ I replied. ® 

“Thank God, thank God,” he repeated. ‘The Colonel and 
I were beginning to fear you might 
have been captured or killed by the 
enemy.” 

I then related quickly the main in- 
cidents of my long journey. 

“Splendid, splendid,’ said the 
President, ‘‘and now, my son, will 
you go into that room,” pointing to 
an open door. ‘The Colonel will 
see that you are taken care of, and 
I will see you later and hear more of 
your marvelous story.” 


HAD met the President, and I 

had accomplished what I had set 
out to do. It had all come about so 
suddenly. I rubbed my eyes to see 
if I was really awake. I, a mere 
drummer boy, unexpectedly trans- 
ported before the President of the 
United States, spoken to by him, 
awaiting him this minute! 

“T don’t mind telling you,” said 
Colonel Sherry, who led me by the 
arm to another room, “you have 
relieved Mr. Lincoln very much. If 
the Confederacy had got possession 
of this package it would have given 
them inside information as to our 
Western forces.” He explained that 
the enemy had found out that such 
a report was being prepared, that a messenger would leave 
Western headquarters and take a train at Indianapolis for 
Washington. The messenger knew this, and held back two 
days. Nevertheless, Morgan’s men almost caught him in the 
woods as he was trying to make our Camp. He had been 
wounded five times but would recover. 

“Now you make yourself comfortable. I will be right 
back,” Colonel Sherry said and disappeared. 

I was very tired. I settled into a big chair, and was im- 
mediately fast asleep. How long I slept I do not know. A 
colored boy woke me up, took me to one of the rooms and 
gave me the wash of my life. He gave me a suit of homespun, 
and a pair of shoes, and when I was dressed, accompanied me 
to an immense kitchen as clean as wax. It was fifteen hours 
since I had eaten anything, and I was about to help myself to 
the last plate of griddle cakes, when I heardsteps coming 
through the hall, and a voice calling. 

“Aunt Libby, Aunt Libby, where have you got that young 
soldier boy of mine?” 

Mr. Lincoln entered the room. ‘Here he is, Colonel,” he 
said to Colonel Sherry, who was just behind him. 

I had arisen and was standing at salute as soon as I ob- 
served who had entered the room. 

“Sit down, my son,” the President said. “Aunt Libby is 
going to give the Colonel and me a cup of coffee while we 
hear you tell something about your trip.” 

Mr. Lincoln asked me all kinds of questions about myself. 
I told him everything I could to enlighten him, mentioned my 
family, and several others who at one time lived at home 
and were now in Washington. He was much interested when 
I mentioned my mother. His face was very stern when I told 
him I did not want her to know where I was or I might be 
made to return home. He placed his hand on my shoulder 
and said: 

‘*My boy, the very first thing you do, write your dear mother, 
and at the same time (Colonel, don’t let me forget it) I will write 
her and let her know what you have done for me and for our 
country. We have decided that you shall remain with us in 
Washington. Would you like that?” he asked. Would I 
like it? ‘‘Indeed I would,” I replied. Before I thought I 
blurted out: “But can you do that?” I meant taking me from 
my Regiment. ‘Colonel, we will both try,” Mr. Lincoln re- 
plied, and they both had a little laugh at my expense. 

The city of Washington was a great change for me. Boston 
was larger and more of a business city. I soon found out there 
was plenty going on here, and a lot of soldiers coming and 
going. I leamiéd quickly the different government buildings, 
and soon began"to feel at home. 

My duties consisted of doing errands for the President. I 
was helped by a colored boy named Simon. In our rambles 
about the large house one day Simon showed me a way by 
which it was possible to go in and out of the house unobserved 


by the guard on duty. 





I had been with the President several months when one 
day he called me to him. He placed his hand on my head, and 
I could see that he was nervous. I had never noticed this 
mood in him before. I could feel his hand “‘mussing” my 
hair, a habit of his. 

“Son,” he said, “I want to ask you to do something for 
your Uncle Abe.” 

‘All right,” I replied. ‘“‘I will do it.” 

He laughed, that peculiar laugh that he had. ‘‘You don’t 
ask what it is.” 

“T don’t care. Anything you ask I will do, if I can.” 

“Brick Top,” he said, ‘you are a dear good boy. I will tell 
you about it to-morrow.” 

The following morning I was around bright and early, but 
saw nothing of Mr. Lincoln. Some bad 
news had come in. 

When at last I did see him he seemed 
very much worked up. ‘‘Don’t go away,” 
he said. ‘‘I may be detained, but you 
wait. I know of one I can gamble on,” 
and he smiled as he closed the door. 

It was perhaps an hour later when he 
returned. I could see he was feeling bet- 
ter. He had in part lost that worried 
look. While we were talking a messenger 
knocked and entered. After President 
Lincoln read the dispatch I saw a satisfied 
smile pass over his face. “Brick Top, 
not as bad as at first reported,” he said. 
“Our forces are in control, and the 
enemy in retreat. 

‘‘ And now, my son,” Mr. Lincoln said, 
“can you do this for me?” 

I was about to answer when he inter- 
rupted. “Wait until you hear me. 

“First, what do you know of horses. 
Can you ride a horse?” he asked. Raising 
his hand he continued: ‘‘ What I mean is, 
can you ride a long distance?” 

I told him I could, that I loved horses. 

“Well, how would you like to go over 
into Virginia and live there on a farm? 
I don’t mean a small farm like you have 
in Massachusetts. This is a large stock 
farm, where they breed horses. It is a 
nice family, you will have plenty to eat and drink.” 

“T would like it,” Isaid. ‘Could I help around the horses?” 

“Yes,” Mr. Lincoln said. ‘That, however, is not the real 
reason for your going to live there. This plantation is owned 
and run by a Mr. Dricer, who is a very dear personal friend. 
This plantation is visited by three other friends of mine. Do 
whatever they ask. They are absolutely trustworthy.” 

He continued. “I want you to become a messenger and 
bring me dispatches. Do you feel you could do this? Virginia 
is ‘enemy country’ and it is a great responsibility. Would 
you be willing to try and help us? You must consider what 
you are going into; what might happen to you if you are 
caught at any time.” 

“Mr. President,” I said, straightening up. I wasn’t very 
tall, even at that. ‘‘I accept without any reservation. You 
want something done. I will try to do whatever you require 
of me.” 


"Ta President took my hand and pressing it said, “Thank 
you, my lad.” He then went on to tell me more about 
Mr. Dricer’s plantation. He said the slaves were freed several 
years before, but that they still worked on the place. Although 
some of them were very old and did little work they were paid 
regularly each month. Little Blossom, Mr. Dricer’s daughter, 
placed their money each pay-day in a Saving Bank; that be- 
cause of unsettled conditions the help could not come them- 
selves to make withdrawals, and Blossom and her mother 
made occasional visits to Washington and attended to this 
for them. 

He said Mr. Dricer had sold a great deal of his stock, 
known as the Black Hawk Breed of Virginia, to the Govern- 
ment for less than he could get elsewhere. He added that 
Mr. Dricer had already seen me and liked my appearance. 
;.**Remember this,” he said. “I want you to learn the use 
ofthe revolver and rifle. These men will teach you. Learn 
all you can. But never have firearms on your person when 
you are on the road. Remember you are in ‘enemy country’ 
when you are in Virginia.” 

The President then took a package and handing it to me 
he said: “I want you to receive this as a present from me.” 
It was a two-bladed jack-knife, with a bone handle. The large 
blade was over six inches long.. How many times I had wished 
for a knife of just that description! 

“Now I think you have all the information I can give you. 
I shall depend on you,” the President went on, “to do all you 
can for the good of our cause. You will leave in the morning, 
so be ready for an early breakfast. All details are attended 
to. When you get out on the Avenue you will see a full- 
bearded man. He will pass you. Follow him but do not 
speak to him until he speaks to you.” 

The President extended his hand: “Take care of yourself, 
son,” he said. ‘You have got a hard job ahead of you. And 
remember, I will be thinking of you.” 


BOYS’ LIFE 


The following morning, after an early breakfast, I bid 
Aunt Libby good-by, and walked out on to the Avenue. 
I was dressed, of course, in civilian clothes, which I had been 
wearing ever since my tattered army suit had been discarded. 
I had hardly reached the street when I noticed coming to- 
ward me a full-bearded man, dressed roughly in a grayish 
suit. I felt satisfied he was the person who was to meet me, 
so according to instructions I followed him. I had all I 
could do to keep him in sight, and finally I settled into a little 
jog trot, a gait I had acquired when following a horse or 
carriage. He left the city and went along a road beside a 
wood. Suddenly he disappeared. The road made an abrupt 
bend, I hurried to this point. He was turning into the wood. 
Presently I could see him just ahead, lifting a flat stone. As 
I came up on the run he said, “Hop in that hole.” 

Without hesitation I did as he asked. He followed, replacing 
the stone as he came inside. Everything smelt of the earth. 
The place was large enough for me to stand erect, but the man 
had to stoop considerably. 

“You are all right, aren’t you?” the man asked. 

“Yes, sir,” I replied. 

It was a tunnel we were in. At the further end, which wa: 
quite a distance, I saw a light. 

Then I heard the tinkle of a bell. “That’s good,” the man 
remarked. ‘ Jake is on deck.” 

“Uncle Jake,” the bearded man called. I could hear a door 
open, and saw a man holding a lantern. As we neared, I saw 
he was a coal-black negro. 

‘Jake, this is a friend of Uncle Abe, and if you want to 
please the President, treat the young man right.” 

The old negro answered. ‘Well, well, well, I’se just glad 
to see you. You can have anything hereabouts. Come here 
whenever you like. The people here don’t live for nothing 
but to help Uncle Abe.” 


E ENTERED Jake’s hut which had an entrance on the 

river just under the bank. Other rooms opened off from 
this kitchen or dining-room, and everything was nice and clean. 
On a tremendously large cook stove I saw some fish frying, 
coffee was cooking, and just after my introduction Jake took 
from the oven a large pan of Indian-meal hoe-cakes. 

“TI was expecting you,” Jake said. ‘I know’d about the 
long walk you might have to take, and I say, ‘Jake, you old 
black rascal (that’s what my master used to call me), those 
people’ll want a good breakfast. So sit down an’ eat.’” 

While we were eating Jake said, ‘‘I’ll jes go and take a look 
aroun’. Nevercan tell, boy. Lots of wicked people on t’other 
side, and some real bad ones on this side.” 

When he returned he entered into earnest conversation with 
the bearded man. I could only get the drift of it; some one 
should have been over last night. ‘‘Well, Captain Bill,” 
Jake said, “‘I think some one was on the other side last night. 
I didn’t go over, but I saw a light there early this morning. 
I would have gone over, only I knew you’d be here.” 

“You are all right now,” continued Jake, ‘‘and you better 
get the boat, Captain.” 

The Captain got fishing tackle and a boat. ‘‘Are we going 
fishing, and do you have.to pay Jake?” I asked. 

“Lordie, no. We don’t pay Jake; he is working for Mr. 
Lincoln. And fishing, I hope it looks that way. That’s the 
game. - Now a little way down the shore you will see a big 
rock near the water. Bait your hook and fish from that rock. 
It’s high tide. In this play all you are interested in is the fish 
you will or will not catch. In the meantime, if there’s any- 
one on the other shore they will say you are fishing. 

“But,” continued the Captain, ‘‘keep your eye across the 
river. I am going down the creek. When I get back, tell me 
if you have seen anybody or anything.” 

When the Captain returned I told him I saw nothing but a 
little smoke. The Captain ventured the opinion that it was 
probably some fellows cooking something to eat while they 
waited on the shore for a ride across the river. He said he 
didn’t think it was any of our people. 

“How long have you been watching the smoke?” Bill asked. 

I answered, ‘‘ About a half hour.” 

“‘And the smoke was all the same color, was it?” he asked. 
“No black smoke.” 

“No,” I replied. 

“Well, it is like this,” he said; “if any of our people were 
over there and wanted us, every little while you would see 
black smoke. It would come up in puffs. It is made with 
green wood and the use of a blanket. It is an old Indian 
trick. Mr. Lincoln taught us how to make it. When he was 
in the Indian War they used that method of signaling.” 

“Say, boy, look now,” Captain Bill whispered, “there you 
are. See those two short black puffs. That’s for Jake. Who- 
ever is there needs help. There it is again. That will be 
‘Whiskers,’” he said. ‘“‘Now, boy, you run back to the hut. 
Tell Jake he is wanted. He will understand.” 

I made the best time I could through the woods and along 
the shore to the hut. I found Jake just going out in his row- 
boat. He had a lot of fishing tackle in the boat which he 
had. just pulled out of the rushes. 

After Jake got his boat afloat, I made a hurried run 
through the woods. Captain Bill had not been idle. He 
had cleaned a grand mess of fish which he had caught, wrapped 
them in leaves, and placed them where the sun could not 
reach them. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


“‘There’s no use hurrying,” he said to me. “Every minute 
the ebb tide is running stronger. I'll tell you what we'll do. 


I'll change our boat for one that has a sail. With this ebb tide 


and this- little westerly wind we will go scooting. Do you 
know anything about a sailboat?” 

“Yes,” I replied, ““every one does down where I come from.” 

3 WAS surprising how smoothly we went through the water. 

The Captain admitted I was a good hand at sailboats, and 
as we sailed along, the Captain told me considerable about 
himself and his connection with Mr. Lincoln. The three men, 
himself, “‘ Whiskers’* and Captain Mike, he said were simply 
spies for the North and for the President. Both Captain 

Mike and himself were Virginia landowners, and had a few 

slaves whom they had set free. They were cavalry men at- 

tached to Mosby’s Brigade. He said, ‘‘We don’t interfere so 
much with the General as we do with those darned guerrillas.” 

In the midst of this conversation the Captain suddenly 
stood up in the boat and peered back. 

“‘What’s up?” I asked. 

“Why, boy,” he exclaimed, “‘as sure as you live, in next 
to the shore you will see a sail. Now where there’s a sail 
there must be a boat. I want Jake to know about it. Now 
here is what you do. Take those glasses, and you will be 
able to see Jake pulling his little boat. Your eyes are brighter 
than mine.” 

“All right,” I said, as soon as I had located the boat. 

“Keep your eye on Jake, and tell me what he does when I 
fire this gur.”’ 

“Let her go,” Isaid. I got Jake. The Captain fired. 

“‘What’s he doing?” he asked. 

“He has stopped rowing. Now he has turned his boat and 
is making for his shore,” I reported. 

“Good. You see, son, we have saved the old rascal a hard 
pull. That is the way we help each other. As soon as he 
heard the gun, he turned, saw the sailboat, and knew that 
‘Whiskers’ understood it.” 

Although we were very fortunate in our run we did not 
reach our destination until it was quite dark. We slid into a 
little creek. I was about to speak when a pressure on my 
shoulder was sufficient to keep me quiet: “Someone in the 
hut,” he whispered. We came up close and the Captain 
peered in. It was only Mike and the dog. 

The two men were very glad to meet again. I was intro- 
duced as a friend of Uncle Abe’s. The dog lay by the door and 
kept his eye on me. After I had patted him, and told him 
about the dog I had at home, which he seemed almost to under- 
stand, he came over to where I was later sitting on a stool and, 
lying down beside me, went to sleep. 

After an early breakfast, when Captain Bill, Captain Mike 
and I were ready to leave, Mike took his hat from his head, 
folded his hands and offered up a prayer. He asked the Lord 
to take care of us on our trip, to bless and watch over his 
dear friend Mr. Lincoln. He further asked the Lord to care 
for the misguided General Mosby, and to protect him from all 
harm. Finally he asked 
that the blessings of 
heaven be showered on ae ‘ As . 
this stranger (mean- ’ 
ing myself). Captain 
Bill joined in the 
“Amen.” With it all, 
I felt a great respect 
for Captain Mike. 

Then we all left the 
cabin and started on 
our way to Mr. Dri- 
cer’s farm. We crossed 
the swamp without 
mishap to the other 
shore, and went on, 
the dog in the lead. 
Either of the two 
would continually 
point out to me a 
peculiar tree or snag, 

a certain pond or a 
running stream. 

“Tt will take a long 
time, son, to collect all 
these pointers so as to 
remember them at 
night. But bless you, 
you don’t have to get 
uneasy about it. There 
is that dog; he will 
bring you through. 
Furthermore, he will 
give you notice if any 
persons or animals are 
about.” 

We hadn’t gone far 
when the dog’s tail 
went up straight as 
a poker. “Some one’s 
about that he doesn’t 
know,” Mike said. 

I held the dog, and 
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the two scouts disappeared in the swamp. The dog took a 
seat beside me, but his tail remained in the upright position. 
At last his tail began to wag. The two men came back. 

“Tt’s all right,” Mike assured me. “Just a lot of these 
swamp angels going down to the river to wait until they find 
some one to take them across. A bad lot.” 

We passed along Indian file, covering ground very rapidly. 
Once, when we stopped to rest, Captain Bill felt my leg and 
said: “Why, Mike, the boy is as hard as iron.” 

On our way again, the dog suddenly left us and started on 
ahead. “Note that here is where we turn,” Bill directed. 
“The road now takes care of itself.” 

We arrived at cleared fields, all surrounded by a six-rail 
snake fence. This style fence was largely in use in the South 
and West before the wire fence was invented. 

We turned a bend, and came upon a lot of colored people. 
Two young white boys were in the field. I also noticed a 
grayish pony that was being ridden by a very pretty young 
white girl. She was directing the pony without any bridle. I 
knew without their telling we had reached the Dricer farm. ' 

Captain Bill handed me a small box that I noticed he had 
been carrying. Before I had a chance to ask him what it was 
for, the little girl had jumped off her pony and was beside us. 

“Blossom, this is a little boy Uncle Abe has sent down here. 
And he has a box of candy for you,” Bill said by way of 
introduction. 

I handed her the box. She was so pleased with the gift 
I was sorry it was not twice as large, and that I had not 
really bought it for her. 


HE next morning, one of the colored children told me 

Miss Blossom had already gone out to the stable to pick 
out a horse I was to ride. I hustled through my coffee and 
rolls, and then went out to the immense stable. 

Blossom had indeed picked out a beautiful horse for me, and 
mounts had also been selected for Captain Mike and Bill. 

“Now, Al,” Captain Mike said, “according to instructions 
we will commence to show you about these diggin’s, so you 
won’t get lost. Is that right?” 

“Certainly. I'll try to learn quickly.” 

We rode over a lot of ground. At first it seemed as if I 
would never be able to find my way about alone. Mike said, 
“Don’t try to remember it all at once. It will come to you 
naturally in time.” He was right. In three weeks or so I 
was able to lead the way over the trails and cow-paths through- 
out Eastern Virginia. Later I was taught the trails through- 
out the rest of Virginia. ‘ 

All through the fall and winter we kept this up. Often I 
would go alone and test my memory. The three of us fre- 
quently would find a camping-place and remain under cover 
at night. I liked to go barefooted, but when we had deep 
snow I was forced to put on shoes. 

I had worked hard during the winter and spring, and had 
accomplished more than I thought I could. In addition I 
had made several trips to Washington, and spent considerable 
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time with President Lincoln. I had also met “Whiskers,” the 
last of the trio. 

During the day I would often go down and work with Old 
Jake. This I liked. The old ex-slave was a marvel. One day 
I found a good Lap-streak boat floating in the river. When I 
described this incident to the President, he said: ‘Son, that 
boat was never built around here. Must have belonged to 
some one trying to work this shore.” 

I said, “I think that is right, sir, for we found several! bullet 
holes all above the water-line, which Jake said were made by 
a 45.” 

“Some poor chap must have been trying to cross and the 
‘dispatch boat’ got him, probably,” Mr. Lincoln said. 


TAUGHT my mare many tricks. She would do anything; 

lie down or stand on her hind legs. If I gave her anything 
she would carry it in her mouth and put it down just where I 
told her to. 

I never thought of tying her even when I kept her out at 
night. While I was in a house she would never leave. If I 
slept outdoors she would be right by and nosed me when any 
one came near. She would come on call. I could fire a re- 
volver beside her head and she wouldn’t move a hair. Kitty 


‘had never been shod. 


“Tige,”’ the dog, was trained also to carry a bundle on her 
back when she accompanied me on some of my trips. Both 
Blossom and I practiced continually with the rifle and re- 
volver. 

I spent a good deal of time in Washington during the spring. 
The roads in some parts of Virginia were muddy and simply 
impassable, which lessened the fighting in those sections. 

There had been acute suffering in the trenches in the swamp 
before Richmond during the winter and spring. This was 
bringing in, as usual, a lot of complaining letters to the 
President. The long lists of killed and wounded depressed 
him. 

One day he said to me: “Al, our boys are getting the worst 
end of this game at present. Many of them are not much older 
than you. Their mothers write me such pitiful letters. Some 
of them charge me with being wholly responsible and demand 
that I go to the front and immediately stop the war. This 
morning I got a letter from the wife of a man with whom I 
was in the old Indian War, reminding me of the death toll in 
her family—husband, two sons, a brother and some relatives. 
My dear boy,” the President would say, “‘do you blame me 
for being discouraged?” 

My eyes would fill with tears often when he*talked in this 
strain. I asked him once when he was in these moods: “Do 
I annoy you by being here?” He answered. “Bless you, boy, 
you are a great comfort.” 

On one occasion I was alone with the President. He had 
left orders he was not to be disturbed. He would pay no 
attention to repeated knocks, and signaled to me not to open 
the door. He had been talking again about the letters of 
complaints, the losses. Walk, walk, walk. It seemed to me 
. he would never stop 
this continued walking. 
All at once a smile 
came over his face 
and he said: “Al, if 
you were in trouble 
and went to your 
mother about it, what 
would she say? She 
would say, ‘My boy, 
pray to God. Ask 
God’s advice.’ That 
is what she would 
say, isn’t it? Well, 
that is what we must 
do in this present 
trouble. Pray to God 
for his help. Now see 
who is at the door be- 
fore I go crazy.” 

I opened the door. 
The messenger said: 
“Mr. President, .a 
Colonel S——— has 
been waiting for you 
for over an hour. Must 
seé you on very im- 
portant business.” 

“Show him in in a 
few minutes,” Mr. Lin- 
coln said. His voice 
sounded free from 
worry. 

Placing both hands 
on my shoulders as we 
walked to the door he 
said: “Be sure you 
take a good look at 
this Colonel, Al, and 
on no account let him 
see you. See me again 
later.” 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Smalley’s Good Turn 


By Leonard K. Smith 


Illustrated by Harold Anderson 


CAN’T say that I ever 

counted Lew Smalley %s 

one of my friends. Of 

course, he was one of the 
troop, but he wasn’t much of a 
scout, and he was a good deal of 
a dumbbell; and if he hadn’t 
been so comic he would hardly 
have been interesting. A 
dumbbell isn’t always comic, 
though. There was that time 
he lost an oar out of his boat 
and stood up to reach for it 
with the other oar, and whacked 
Jimmy McPherson over the 
head with it, and then upset 
the boat; the time Gale Nelson 
rescued him, and Billy Dean 
rescued Gale, and Mr. Flanders 
and I got a boat and rescued 
Billy, all because a dumb Scout 
broke his boat rules. 

No, I can’t say Lew was a 
regular friend of mine. But 
when a fellow sits on his front 
steps when you are going by, 
with a mournful look on his 
face, and a big slab of pie in his 
fist, and tries to grin at you, 
and points to the pie because 
his mouth is too full to talk, 
what are you going to do? Of 
course, I’d had my dinner, for 
it was half-past eight in the 
evening. But I had played 
two hard sets of tennis since, 
for up in our State, in May, 
there’s a lot of daylight after 
dinner time. And pie is pie, any and all the time. 

So I turned in at Smalley’s and stood expectantly at the foot 
of the steps waiting till Lew got his mouth empty enough to tell 
me what he wanted. But he didn’t wait till then. 

‘“*Getscha norrer peez,” he gurgled at last, and took another 
bite. 

“Polish or Russian?” I asked, and waited again. 

“‘Smorn nize bog,” went on Lew, when he was able. Then 
he crammed the last of the pie into his mouth, dusted off his 
hands against one another and his trousers, and got up. 

“‘C’mon,” he said. Everybody says that about the same 
way, mouth full or empty, so it was fairly clear what he 
meant. 

“Mother’s out,” went on Smalley as we proceeded toward 
the back of the house. ‘And she said if I wanted anything 
to eat before I went to bed to help myself. I wanted some- 
thing to eat, and it’s before I’ve gone to bed, so I guess it’s all 
right. There’s a piece of pie for you too, if you want it.” 

“Tt meets a need, and fits my mood,” I answered. ‘‘Some- 
thing I can do for you in return?” 

~“‘Oh, I was sort of lonesome,” said Lew. ‘Mother wanted 
me to stay here till she got back. It’s stupid inside all alone, 
and outside,—”’ 

“Something bothering you?” 

“Yeah!” he flared. ‘I know I’ma bum Scout. But to have 
every little kid in the neighborhood jeer ‘Scout!’ at me every 
time they see me isn’t nice at all. I get tired of it.” 

‘Just who is every little kid?” 

“Oh, that Bertie Treadwell, principally. 
Thompson.” 

“Nice little boys,” I said. 

I knew both of them,—a couple of ten-year-olds v'hose 
principal business in life seemed to be to pester everybody they 
could get a chance at, teachers, girls, smaller boys, and bigger 
ones, too, who were foolish enough to let themselves be an- 
noyed and too far away to be able to catch them. 

‘A lot they know about Scouting,” I said. 

“They know enough to know I’m a pretty poor Scout,” 
answered Smalley, dejectedly. ‘‘When a fellow has been a 
Scout for two years, and hasn’t passed his second-class tests 
yet, and it gets out on him, anybody knows what kind of a 
Scout he is.” 

“T didn’t know you cared whether you ever passed any 
tests or not.” 

“T didn’t, till lately, when all the younger fellows in the 
troop began to ride me for it, and rubbed it in at school, and 
all the youngsters around here began to take it up. I’d have 
quit, long ago, but—well, I did a lot of talking away back, 
about what a fine Scout I was going to be, and they threw that 
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Everybody seems to have it in for me—even 
mother.” 


HAT was asurpriser. For the way the fellows in the troop 

had things figured out, the principal thing that was the 
matter with Smalley was his mother. She seemed to think he 
was a sort of combination of a genius, an angel, and a play- 
thing,—except when he had done something that didn’t suit 
her; then she just got peeved, unless there was somebody else 
she could put the blame on instead of Lew. She even wanted 
to blame Jimmy McPherson, the time Lew upset the boat. 

“‘What about your mother?” I asked. 

“Oh, I dunno,” grumbled Lew. “She’s found out at last 
that I’m not popular, for one thing. And she seems at last to 
think it’s really my fault. She stopped Mr. Flanders out in 
front here the other night and they had a long talk. I don’t 
know whether she was roasting me or Mr. Flanders, though 
she did say she didn’t think he’d given me enough attention. 
I couldn’t make it all out.” 

“Right in front of you?” 

“Well, no,” Lew flushed. “You see, there were some 
girls up on the porch that mother wanted me to come and talk 
to, and I’d hid in the shrubbery. I just hate girls. And when 
Mr. Flanders came along, and mother came down to talk to 
him, I couldn’t get out.” 

“And you heard some things?” 

“T’ll say I did. The first thing that mother said was that 
she didn’t know whether to keep me in the Scouts or not, as 
I was getting old enough now to drop all that little boy stuff, 
and give some of my time to social matters. Of course she’s 
never even looked into the hand-book, and when I try to tell 
her about some of the things we do, she’s generally looking at 
my necktie, and wondering about whether it’s becoming to 
me. Then she went on to say that she didn’t want me to drop 
out when it was being said I was too dumb for Scouting, when 
with the right encouragement she knew I could make as good a 
Scout as any boy in town. Me, Tommy! Imagine that, of me!” 

“Well,” I answered, doubtfully, “you might,—with the 
right encouragement.” : 

“Yeah!. And where’ll I get it. A lot mother could give me. 
And I s’pose the fellows in the troop would give me a lot,— 
not.” 5 

“Mr. Flanders would, if you told him just how you feel, 
and showed you meant business. And Billy and I will, any- 
way. But look here. There’s little Terzo, and Jimmy Mc- 
Pherson,—who gave them any encouragement, when they 
came in?” 

“Yeah! You mean it’s up to me. Well, in a way, I don’t 
care a thing about it. But I’ll be switched if I’m going to have 
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those two youngsters eternally 
yapping at me.” 

“Oh, you could live it down, 
—before eternity.” 

“No, some of it would stick. 
I’m not going to have people 
just sort of lose interest when 
my name is mentioned. And 
I’d know inside, all the time. 
Then mother says I’m not 
very reliable, and seem to be 
getting selfish, and won’t in- 
terest myself in things she cares 
about—that’s because I’ve sort 
of wriggled out of some of the 
parties and girl stuff she’s 
ribbed up for me. And she 
says I’m getting careless and 
sort of shiftless—that means 
having my shoes shined, and 
my tie straight, and my room 
in order.” 

“Well, those things count.” 

“But it makes a lot of differ- 
ence what you want ’em to 
count for. Well, mother went 
into a lot of things like that 
with Mr. Flanders, and wound 
up by saying there must be 
something the matter she didn’t 
know about.” 


NEVER did have a whole 
lot of respect for a fellow 
that has to go blabbing his 
troubles around to other people. 
But it popped into my head 
that Lew didn’t have anybody 
he could rightly blab them to at all. His mother just went 
ahead with her idea of him, and what she wanted him to be. 
She didn’t understand him at all. His father was too busy to 
concern himself much about him, except to look over his report 
card once a month. And as for friends—friends such as Billy 
Dean, and Duncan, and Carpenter, and Jimmy McPherson 
were to me,—why, he just didn’t have any. He’d just drifted 
along in the troop without any particular cronies or ambition 
or intention, and his companions were just the other drifters. 

“What did Mr. Flanders say?” I asked. 

“T don’t think he said it all—he couldn’t, to mother. He 
did say I seemed to be more or less careless and selfish. But he 
didn’t mean by that what mother did. He meant I’m not a 
good mixer, and that I never take the trouble to do anything 
right. And that’s true. I’ve never cared though, till lately.” 

“ Anything more?” 

“Oh, yes. Of course he couldn’t come right out and say— 
to mother—just what he meant. But he said he thought may- 
be I'd had too many privileges, and that I always made him 
feel as if I thought I didn’t have to do the things the other 
fellows did. Imagine mother letting me do chores, or sleep 
out in the woods, or go off on a hike, and do my own cooking. 
She’s never wanted me to do anything that was hard. I can 
get out of anything by complaining about it. Either she’ll do it 
for me, or else she says she doesn’t see why I should be expected 
to do it.” 

“Huh,” Isaid. “So that’s it.” 

“That’s it. And all along I’ve thought I was being so 
smart. I’ve smarted myself into a nice mess.” 

“T wouldn’t want to be criticizing your mother,” I said, 
“but if a fellow is going to be anybody, he’s got to mix up more 
or less with the general run of fellows. He’ll never find out 
whether he’s any good or not, flocking off by himself. But 
what are you going to do about all this—what do you want 
me to do?” 

I don’t think I ever saw anybody look any more miserable 
than Lew did, unless, maybe, it was somebody with the tooth- 
ache. But all at once he flared up, with his fist clenched. 

“T’m going to show ’em,—I’m going to show ’em I’m a real 
Scout. I’ll make those two kids take their hats off when they 
say ‘Scout’ to me, and mean it.” 

“Fine,” I said. “Where do I come in?” 

Smalley stammered. 

“T—oh—when—I just had to tell it all to somebody. And 
sometimes, when you fellows are going off on a hike, if you’d 
just let me go along. I don’t mean a troop hike, when every- 
body’s along and a fellow’s not really on his own. Oh, I know 
I’m a dumbbell,—but Ill learn, if you’ll give me a chance.” 

“That’s all right with me,” I said, “if you’ve got the stuff 
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in you not to be a nuisance. Only, with Billy working, and me 
with a whole lot of back work at school to make up after having 
been out for six weeks getting over the flu, we don’t do a whole 
lot of hiking these days. Why don’t you pick up with some of 
the fellows of your own age?” 2 

“T’d like to. I’d like to take up with Terzo and Philip Bur- 
ton. But mother thinks the Nut is just terrible, he’s always 
getting into scrapes so; and as for Terzo, imagine her letting 
me go tramping around with an Italian fruit-seller’s boy!” 

“Well,” I said, “T’ll help you all I can. Meantime you’ve 
got to get busy on your own. You can’t expect your mother 
to think her ideas are all wrong because they don’t appeal to 
you, you know, unless you show her there’s something that 
does appeal to you, and prove to her it’s some good. If you 
got really interested in Scouting, and should make a nice knot 
board, or a bird house, or something, that she could be proud 
of, maybe she’d see your side of some of the other things. 
And as far as hiking goes, lots of Scouts take their fourteen- 
mile hike all alone. It won’t hurt you; you're fifteen, and 
underneath your fat, you’re fairly husky.” 

“ Anything else?” said Lew, soberly. 

“ About these two youngsters,” I said, “‘they’re a nuisance, 
I know. But maybe they’re more than half right about you. 
Anyway, if they’ve waked you up, they seem to have done you 
a good turn, though that wasn’t what they had in mind. I 
expect, too, that if you try making friends with them, and show 
them you’re a better Scout than they think, they'll see things 
differently. Suppose you try playing around with them a bit.” 

“With a couple of little shavers like those!”’ snorted Lew. 

“‘That’s what Mr. Flanders does, comparatively speaking,” 
Isaid. “And you wanted me to play around with you.” 

“And that’s all?” 

“Not quite. Try a few good turns, Lew. None of us really 
like ’em, Lew. But as near as I can figure things out, about 
everything real that I’ve got out of Scouting seems to have 
started with some sort of a good turn that I really didn’t want 
to do. That’s how Billy and I got started with Old Skaggs, 
and Jimmy McPherson, and Mr. Scarborough, and everybody. 
And when there’s anything you want me to do for you, Lew, 
I'll help you all I can.” 


AS I got to thinking things over on my way home, I began 
to wonder if I had got that piece of pie so cheap after all. 
But Smalley didn’t bother me much. For awhile he did wait 
for me after school almost every day, and kept me busy all the 
way home with all sorts of questions from ropes to bird study. 
And once he called me up on a Saturday to ask if I could go 
with him on a hike. 

“T want to go out to the Big Rocks,” he said. “Pretty 
nearly everybody in the troop has been out there but me, I 
guess, and I want to see ’em.” 

“That’s quite a hike for you. It’s five or six miles along the 
top of Brown’s Mountain, after you get out to Moran, and it’s 
five miles by road to Moran. And there’s the mountain to 
climb besides. And to-day I can’t go anyway.” 

“That’s all right,” answered Lew. “I expect I can find 
some of the other 
fellows who will go. 
And if I can’t I can 
go alone. But I'd 
rather have you.” 

“You'd better just 
take a ramble down 
through the Hang- 
man valley if you go 
alone,” I said. 
“There’s a lot to do 
down there,—a place 
to swim, a good 
spring, lots of birds, 
and you're pretty 
nearly always likely 
to meet up with 
somebody .you 
know.” 

“That’s just it. I 
want to take a real 
hike. I don’t want 
to go just fooling 
around where every- 
body else goes. And 
if I’m only going 
down there, I’ll prob- 
ably have to take 
Bertie Treadwell 
and Danny Thomp- 
son along.” 

“Oh, you’ve tied 
up with them, have 
you?” 

“Not exactly. 
But they’ve tied up 
with me. I showed 
’em how to splice a 
Trope,—I tried to,— 
and ever since they’re 
hanging around all 
the time.” 
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“Decent?” 

“Oh, yes. That is, they don’t hoot at me any more. They 
just pester me to death making me teach them scout stuff. I 
can’t teach ’em much, but anyhow they’ve found out some of it 
is hard. And Mrs. Thompson is sucha good friend of mother’s, 
that mother thinks that it would be just fine, when I go out on 
a hike, for me to take Bertie and Danny along. Buta long hike 
would be too much for them. If I go out to the Big Rocks, I 
could come back by the road along the foot of the mountain, 
and maybe get a ride, after I’d done my fourteen miles.” 

“Well, the best of luck,” I said. “Only I don’t think you’d 
better do it. But if you do, be careful when you get out there. 
The rocks are safe enough to climb if you don’t get reckless, 
but there are two or three places where there is a forty- or fifty- 
foot fall if you get careless. And if you try to get out to the 
cave along the ledge, get down on your hands and knees and 
crawl. I’d tell you to stay away from it altogether, unless you 
have somebody with you, but, of course, you wouldn’t.” 

“T will, Tommy—cross my heart I will. I’d be afraid, 
anyway. I haven’t a bit of nerve when it comes to clambering 
around on high places.” 


‘THE Big Rocks hike had always been a favorite with our 

troop. For there was a good, stiff, longish climb up the 
mountain, in the first place, with a wonderful view of the city and 
the whole Spokane valley from the top, and then a lovely wind- 
ing trail through light timber along the crest of the mountain, 
and at last the Big Rocks themselves. They stuck up from the 
side of the mountain like three or four small castles, dropping 
down sheer on the outer side. Only on the highest one there 
was a narrow, sloping ledge, maybe two feet wide, and a dozen 
feet long, at the end of which there was a fine cave, big enough 
to hold four or five fellows, only they couldn’t stand up in it. 
Billy and I had slept there overnight lots of times. But it 
wasn’t any too safe a place at that. I was a good deal easier 
in my mind when Smalley said he would keep off the ledge— 
that is, if I could be sure he’d stick to that. 

Of course, it wasn’t any of my affair, anyway. But that 
evening, I thought I might just as well drop by Lew’s to see how 
the day had gone with him. I more than half-expected that 
unless he had found somebody to go along, the Big Rocks hike 
had finally looked too much for him. 

But I was mistaken. 

Danny and Bertie were just leaving as I came up the steps, 
and Mrs. Smalley, on the porch, wasn’t any too cordial. 

“‘Lew’s upstairs,” she said. ‘But I don’t know whether I 
want you to talk with him or not. You put him up to things. 
He’s been out on some kind of a wild tramp all day, and he’s 
all tired out.” 

“Well, I made it,” said Lew, in a voice that tried to be 
enthusiastic, as I entered his room. He was sitting on the 
edge of his bed, fussing with some blisters on his feet. 

“Made what?” 

“The Big Rocks hike. And I walked more than half the way 
home, along the road. . I guess that’s fourteen miles, isn’t it?” 

“It’s nearer twenty,” I said. “The road makes a big curve 
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along the base of the mountain, and is a lot longer than the 
trail on top.” 

“T wanted to walk all the way back,’ said Lew. “But my 
feet got so sore I guess I limped. Anyhow, about half-way 
home I got a ride.” 

“‘You’d better bathe those blisters in boric acid.” I said. 

“All right, I will. I had an awful time, Toramy, dodging 
Bertie and Danny. They saw me start off, and tagged along, 
and when I told them they couldn’t go, they told me it was a 
free country, and they guessed they could go where they 
pleased. But I took a short-cut across country on the way to 
Moran, and gave them the slip in a patch of heavy timber,— 
ran on ahead of them and hid. Some job it was, too. But 
they’ve been hanging about here all the afternoon, waiting for 
me to get back, and I had to tell ’em all about things to get 
rid of ’em.” 

“Cave and all?” 

“No, I didn’t tell ’em about the cave, because I didn’t see 
any—not—not really. I did crawl out on that ledge a little 
way, but it was too much for me, and I crawled back. No, I 
didn’t tell them anything about the cave at all. And I didn’t 
tell mitch about the Big Rocks either. I didn’t want them to 
get too interested. I spent most of the time telling them about 
the view from the top of the mountain. But a lot of good it 
did. They know already there’s a cave out there somewhere, 
and they say they are going out there the first chance they get, 
whether they can find anybody to go with them or not.” 

“That would be lovely,” I said. 

“Yeah! That would be a nice place for them to go! Why, 
Tommy, when I started out on that ledge and happened to 
look down, I got dizzy. And I got to thinking that I was all 
alone, and that if anything happened to me, nobody knew 
where I was, and I got all trembly! And down near the bottom 
of the rocks, where there wasn’t any reason for it, I got a little 
fall and hurt my hip.” 

“No wonder your mother is sore,” I said. 

“She doesn’t know a thing about it, except that I’m tired. 
I—I don’t dare to tell her all about it,—yet. But imagine 
those two rattle-headed kids going out there. They're the 
sort that will try anything, without stopping to think how 
they'll get out of it.” 

“Well, if they ever start for the Big Rocks, they’ll play out 
before they get there, so I wouldn’t worry about it.” 

“T don’t know, Tommy, I don’t know.” 


DIDN’T think much more about it all, though, for after 

that I didn’t see much of Lew for a week or two, except at 
scout meetings; and not much there, for I was helping Billy 
get a new troop started down at Pilgrim Church, and usually 
dropped in at our own troop only for a few minutes before the 
meeting broke up. Mr. Flanders told me, though, that Lew 
had taken a wonderful brace in his scout work, and had actually 
passed off most of his second-class examinations, and had a 
fair start on his first-class work, too. But he was still pulling 
some awful boners. For instance, on one hike, he volunteered 
to cook some rice for the crowd, and used a pint of rice, and 
had all the dishes the 
crowd had and the 
ground for a foot or 
two around his fire 
all gummed up with 
half-cooked rice be- 
fore he got through. 

Then, one Friday 
night, as Billy and I 
were checking up on 
things after a meet- 
ing of the new troop, 
up at Billy’s house, 
Mrs. Dean called to 
us, and said Mr. 
Flanders wanted 
either one of us on 
the ’phone. 

“Did either of you 
see anything of little 
Treadwell or Thomp- 
son to-day?” he 
asked, anxiously. 

Ihadn’t. And of 
course, Billy had been 
all day at the office. 

“Well, come up 
here to Troop Six 
headquarters right 
away,” went on Mr. 
Flanders. ‘‘We’ll be 
waiting for you.” 

I wondered what 
he meant by “we,” 
for it was long past 
time for troop meet- 
ing to break up, and 
Mr. Flanders never 
lets the fellows hang 
around much. When 
(Continued on page 

53) 
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ashington’s Birthday at Valley Forge 


e HUT that door!” 

“Shut that door!” sounded from half a dozen 
husky throats as the door of the log-hut was thrown 
open from the outside. 

The men clustered about the fireplace drew their rags more 
closely about them as the night wind swept in a cloud of snow. 

“Open up, so’s I can get in!” exclaimed a high-pitched nasal 
voice. A gray-bearded man of lean and wiry build struggled 
upon the threshold with a clumsy burden. 

A ragged figure sprang up from the floor before the fire. 
“That you, Patterson? Man, what have yez? Is it good to 
eat?” asked a young Irishman, eagerly tugging at the huge 
bundle which the older man dumped upon 
the floor. 

“Well, Norton, if your appetite’s in 
workin’ order, it might not be so bad,” was 
the drawled reply. 

The ragged figures started up from the 
hearth, their gaunt faces alight with 
interest. 

“Appetite! Shure, I’m that hungry, me 
ribs is ticklin’ me backbone!” exclaimed 
Norton. He dug into the straw which 
spilled from a coarse tow sack. 

“Ts it meat?” asked a lean young fellow 
whose bony chest showed its ribs through a 
buttonless shirt which he forgot to hold 
together in his eagerness to see what the 
sack contained. 

“Meat? Huh! Nothing but a bag o’ 
bones!” exclaimed a burly fellow, bitterly. 

“No meat! No pay! No clothes! No 
shoes!” chanted a couple of men who lay 
on a pallet of straw as near the fire as 
possible. 

Patterson placed the bones in an iron 
kettle. “Jake, didn’t you ever hear tell 
0’ cookin’ soup out o’ old bones?” he asked, 
a trace of reproach in his tone. He picked 
up the iron kettle and left the hut. 

Norton continued his search in the 
depths of the bag. ‘“Praties, byes!”’ he exclaimed joyously. 
“Lord love ye, Patterson! Where did ye get praties?” he 
asked as Patterson returned with the kettle heaped with 
snow. 

Patterson hung the kettle on an iron hook which swung 
from the lugpole. “‘That snow won’t melt this side o’ Judg- 
ment Day on this fire,” he complained, stirring up the dying 
embers. 

“Ts it wood ye’re wanting?” asked Norton. “Wait a jiffy 
whilst I off wid me slippers and on wid me boots. "Tis cruel 
cold to be cuttin’ wood in yer slippers the night,” he said, 
jigging merrily in his bare feet. 

“‘Well, if you'll chop the wood, you can have my boots,” 
said the young man with the bony chest, taking off his boots. 

“Thanks, Shippen. Now if I just had a fur coat, or even a 
nice, ragged matchcoat,” he said, his eyes dancing as he eyed 
Patterson count out two potatoes to a man and arrange them 
to bake in the ashes of the fire. 

“Here you are, Norton,” said Jake, and his ragged match- 
coat exchanged hands. 

“T won’t be but a minute,” said Norton, hurrying out. 
Instantly the sound of an axe wielded in lively fashion rang 
upon the frosty air. 

Patterson turned to the two men who lay on the straw. 
“Come, boys. We’ll shake up the Valley Forge feather bed,” 
he said, the ghost of a smile struggling on his thin lips. 

Willing hands helped the sick men up, and Patterson heaped 
on their bed the straw in which he had protected his potatoes 
from freezing. 

“Patterson, you’d ought to keep that straw for yourself; 
you'll be havin’ the rheumatiz this cold night,” said one of 
the men. 

“T reckon a little more straw under ye won’t hurt ye any, 
Brady,” replied Patterson. ‘There; don’t that feel better?” 
“Tt does; no mistake. Thank ye kindly,” replied Brady. 

“‘Patterson’s just like my old Pop; always doin’ some- 
thing for somebody else,” said Tom, as Jake eased him 
down onto the fresh straw and drew the ragged blanket 
over the two. 

“Oh, sartain,” said Patterson, a twinkle coming into his eye. 
‘* Just give me a chance at a full potato cellar, and I’ll do some- 
thing for somebody else, you bet.” 

“Why, Patterson! You didn’t—you didn’t—er, help your- 
self to those potatoes, did you?” asked Brady. 

“Steal ’em, you mean? Now, Brady, you know I wouldn’t 
do a thing like that. But when a sweet little old Quaker lady, 
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hires me to fix the roof o’ her house, her man bein’ disabled, 
why, it’s fair to make a good bargain, ain’t it?” returned 
Patterson. 

“So that’s what kept you away so long? We thought you’d 
taken French leave, but I reported you sick at roll call this 
morning. Lucky for you old Sawbones ain’t bin around to see 
the patient,” said Jake. 


ORTON came hurrying in and dumped 

an armful of wood on the floor. He 
threw a few sticks on the dying fire, which 
began to crackle and blaze. The men pulled 


“Long live General Washington! ”’ 


a rude bench up to the fire and settled down to enjoy the 
warmth. The bare feet stretched out to the blaze were livid 
with scars, frostbites and chilblains. 

“So you fellows thought I’d taken French leave, did you?” 
asked Patterson, as they sat waiting for their meal to cook. 

““Wouldn’t blame you if you did. Don’t blame any man 
that does,” declared Jake. 

“Such talk! Jake, I’ve a good notion to eat your potatoes 
for you. Any man that deserts now, now, after all we’ve been 
through, is a low-down Tory, an’ nothin’ else!” Patterson’s 
voice rang sharply through the room. 

Jake made no reply. 

In the silence that followed, one of the men rose and took 
up a fife from the rough log which served as mantelpiece. He 
began to polish it on his ragged sleeve. “Better get spruced 
up before the new Inspector-General comes,” he remarked. 

“‘What’s that, Clingan?” asked Patterson. ‘Something 
new come up while I’ve been away?” 

“Tt’s new, all right, and coming all the way from Prussia. 
It seems we ain’t no army at all; just nothin’ but a gang o’ 
clodhoppers. The General’s importing this Dutchman to drill 
us now to march and form in columns, and step lively all 
around,” replied Clingan. 

‘*All I need to step lively is a pair 0’ cowhides to keep my 
feet from freezin’ to the ground,” said Jake, bitterly. 

“T step liveliest when the ice tickles me bare toes,” said 
Norton. 

“Where did you get your news, Clingan?” asked Patterson. 

“Tt’s no secret. The General is expecting this Baron any 
day now,” replied Clingan. 

“A baron, d’you say?” asked Patterson, in surprise.’ 

“Baron von Steuben: was aide-de-camp to his Prussian 
highness, Frederick the Great, in the Seven Years’ War,” said 
Clingan. jn 

“Thought we were fightin’ to get rid o’ kings and barons, 
and such-like!” grumbled Jake. 

“This here von Steuben learned all he knows right under 
Frederick the Great himself. The General’s aimin’ to get 
some sparrin’ tricks from him to pester the Redcoats with,” 
explained Clingan. 

“Hooray for Washington!” shouted Norton. 

“Clingan, you’re so full o’ news, a body would think you’d 
been swappin’ yarns with the General himself,” said Patterson. 

“T ain’t sayin’ who I been swappin’ yarns with, but I’m 
tellin’ the truth, you’ll see. I'll tell you something else, too,” 
he said, leaning forward impressively. 


Don’t forget to tell the gang about the good things in BOYS’ LIFE. 






“They say Washington’s got some more cards up his sleeve. 
He’s only waitin’ till spring to play ’em. It seems he thinks a 
French fleet could sail up the Chesapeake without a bit o’ 
trouble and land an army right under Howe’s nose.” 

“Whew! Wouldn’t that be something! The French fleet!” 
exclaimed Patterson. 

“Hooray for the Frenchies!” shouted Norton, jumping up 

and dancing a little jig. 
“Tell you what, boys. Washington 


en knows what he’s doing, and no mistake!”’ 


said Clingan, emphatically. 

“Aw, why don’t he up an’ chase 
Howe out o’ Philadelphia, if he’s such a 
grand general?” protested Jake. 

“Jake, you talk you been chumming 
with some o’ Conway’s men,” said 
Clingan, sternly. “How could we fight, 
the way we’re fixed? No clothes; no 
shoes; no powder; no shot; half the guns 
not fit to fire a shot! It would be 
foolish! Plumb foolish!” 

“My, but that soup smells good!” 
exclaimed Brady, suddenly raising 
himself on his elbow. 

“Ye shall have some right away, if 
not sooner,” exclaimed Norton, jumping 
up. 
“’Tain’t only half done,” objected 
Patterson. 

“But the lad’s starvin’. Let’s give 
him the half that’s done now, an’ leave 
...._ the half that ain’t done till it is done,” 
_«*™ said Norton. He dipped a pewter mug 
into the kettle and carried it to the 
pallet. 

“Ah! That’s the best soup I’ve 
tasted since I left home,” said Brady, 
eagerly sipping the hot liquid. 


AKE filled a wooden bowl and car- 

ried itto Tom. A gleam of tender- 
ness brightened his gloomy face as he saw the eagerness 
with which the sick lad drank it. 

“Well, boys, the potatoes are about done, I guess,” said 
Patterson, raking them out of the ashes with a stick of wood. 

The men crowded about, snatching them eagerly, regardless 
of burnt fingers. Patterson rose and stood for a moment with 
bowed head. He waited until the men became quiet, then in 
fervent tones gave thanks for mercies received. A chorus of 
heartfelt amens echoed his own, and the men fell to. Few 
words were spoken until the last crumbs had been eaten. 

“Shure, Colonel Proctor himself had nothing better at his 
party last night,” said Norton. “You missed it, Patterson. 
*Twas a real Valley Forge party; every officer bringin’ his own 
rations, and none invited that had a whole pair o’ breeches to 
cover him. We went round and gave them a little music, and 
the Colonel sent out hot drinks.” 

“Don’t worry about me missin’ anything,” said Patterson. 
“‘T was settin’ in that Quaker kitchen with a mug o’ hot cider 
in my hand, and the old Broadbrim keepin’ it filled up. That 
Quaker told me something. He told me Washington has 
given out that he’ll hang as traitors any o’ the country folk 
hereabouts that he catches sellin’ to the Redcoats. He’s given 
’em orders to thresh all their grain, so’s he can buy both meal 
and straw. He’s buyin’ up all he can lay hands on. Mark my 
words: he’ll see us through!” 

“He can see me through me rags any day he’s a mind to,” 
said Norton. A laugh went round as he glanced ruefully at his 
tattered trousers, through which his legs could be seen, lean 
and sinewy. 

“The General don’t look so chipper himself, any more,” 
remarked young Shippen. “His hair’s getting gray, and he’s 
getting to look like an old man. He ain’t but about forty-five, 
they say.” 

“His birthday’s to-morrow; he’ll be forty-six years old,” 
said Clingan. 

“Byes! Let’s give him a serenade!’’ exclaimed Norton. 

“Yes, and get our feet all frozen up for nothing,” grumbled 
Jake. 

“T’'ll go in me slippers if I can’t find any boots. Who’s wid 
me?” His eyes sparkled as a chorus of “I’m with you!” 
““Me too,” and “Same here,” went around. 

“Take my boots, Norton. I won’t be needing them,” said 
B 


rady. 
“Lord love ye, Brady. I’ll be runnin’ over to pass the word 
to Music Master Hoffman and Fife Major Gray, if me match- 
(Concluded on page 50) 
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How the Acorn Became the Oak Tree 


. HELL of a Babble—and eleven of the enemy’s ships 
sunk in the entrance to the harbor.” 
This was the news that was circulated in Poole. 
Poole? 

Oh, it is a small seaport town in Dorsetshire, England. 

It lies on a wide landlocked bay behind the isle of Purbeck. 

The above news was not sent by wireless, for the incident 
took place before wireless came into operation. 

In point of fact it took place some 1500 years ago on the 
occasion when the Danes made an attack on England. 

That same Poole Harbor has had its attraction for many 
Sea Rovers, Pirates, and Smugglers since those early days. 

In the middle of the harbor lies a beautiful wooded island 
known as Brownsea Island, being about two miles long and 
one mile wide. 

At its seaward end stands a fine old square towered castle, 
erected in 1530 to protect Poole from the ravages of pirates. 

Later the castle was held by Cromwell’s forces against those 
of the King. 

In 1665, Charles II was living at Salisbury to avoid the 
plague then raging in London, and he paid a visit to Brownsea, 
as did also the Prince of Wales in 1741, and George IV in 1818. 

Since then the castle has been renovated and nowadays 
it makes a charming old-world residence, still retaining all its 
legendary interest and picturesqueness. 


* * * 


ELL, it was on this romantic island that I tried the ex- 

periment in the autumn of 1907, of camping with a lot 
of boys, to try out some ideas that I had of giving them a 
good time and with it some useful attainments. 

I got together some twenty boys of different kinds, boys 
from the great Public Schools like Eton, Harrow and Charter- 
house; boys from shops and factories and others from the slums 
of London. 

I mixed them all up together like plums in a pudding. 

With a few good men to take charge, we set to work to camp 
them on the Island in patrols or groups of five, with their 
own Patrol leader for each group. 

Among the men who took part in this novel job, Mr. Percy 
Everett was one and he has stuck to Scouting ever since, and 
has been—and still is—my right hand in the Movement. 

Well, we went ahead with cooking and camping, Sea 
Scout work, tracking and scouting, and living under orderly 
discipline the while. 

And the experiment worked. 

We lived all together in friendly fashion like a band of elder 
and younger brothers, rather than a soldierly corps of officers 
and privates. 

The boys did not need orders or punishments to ensure dis- 
cipline. They caught from the first the idea that they must 
“play the game,” and 
did their best to carry 
out what was expected 
of them. 

Among the Patrol 
Leaders, each tried to 
make his patrol the 
smartest and most ef- 
ficient at games and 
Scouting practices. In 
this way all got keen 
and competitions be- 
tween the patrols made 
the whole of them work 
up toa good standard 
of efficiency all round. 


Effects 
I soon found that 
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‘TWENTY-ONE years ago Sir Robert Baden-Powell took 


a group of twenty-one boys to an experimental Cam; 
Brownsea Island, near the Isle of Wight, ge oy y 
formed a Boy Scout Troop of four Patrols, under their own 


Leaders. Sir Robert was Scoutmaster 


qavins. a the Boy Scout Movement that has spread around 
w " 

Recently that first Scout Troop had a Twenty-first 
Birthday Reunion at Sir Robert’s home. At the cabled 
request of the Editor of BOYS’ LIFE, the Chief Scout has 
written this story of the first Scout Troop, and of its Reunion. 
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to live in different parts of the world, told me also of the 
value this short course of training had been to them, in 
helping them to be self-supporting in the backwoods of 
British colonies overseas. 


Reunion 


A few months ago we celebrated the twentieth anniversary 
of Brownsea camp, by getting together at my house in Hamp- 
shire, as many as we could of the boys who had been there. 

It was a joyous and exciting time when we came together for 
the first time for twenty years. Many of those who were then 
boys were now middle-aged men, some of them getting a bit 
thin on top and gray about the temples. But in spirit they 
were back in their joyous age of the camp on Brownsea 
Island. 

Out of the original seen Gort in the camp, seven had been 
killed in the Great War, seven were now away in Africa, 
India and Canada, and the eleven still in England were present 
at our little gathering. 

Bob Wroughton went with me in my tour to the United 
States in 1912, and was killed three years later in the Great 
War. In the photo which I have of the group at the White 
House, Washington, when Mr. Taft reviewed the Boy Scouts, 
Bob Wroughton is standing beside Major Butt, the President’s 
A. D. C., who later on lost his life when the Ti/anic went down. 


Boy Scouts 


And what of the Boy Scout Movement? Well, as a result of 
that camp at Brownsea, with varied kinds of boys, I was in a 
position to write the Handbook of “Scouting for Boys,” so 
that others might come and play at the same game. I hoped 
that by doing this, numbers of them might make men of them- 
selves instead of drifting into being unhealthy youths unable 
to stand up against the temptations that come to young men. 

Very quickly the ideas in this Handbook were taken up by 

boys all over England. The book was pub- 





Robert Baden-Powell 


(Right) The orig- 
inal Patrol em- 
blems of Scouting 
being pinned on 
Sir Robert’s 
shoulder 
(Below) A Scout 
coat was the gift 
from the members 
of the first Scout 
Troop to its first 
Scoutmasterat 
their reunion, 
twenty-one ‘years 
later 


I remember for instance one, a 
boy employed in a hardware store, 
‘writing to say that when he got 
home he adopted my advice of 
sleeping with his window wide 
open. This created quite an 
alarm in his family, with the fear 
that he would catch his death of 
cold, but he stuck to it, and before 
long all the family, father and 
mother included, were converted, 
and had become fresh air enthusi- 
asts. 

Many of the boys who went off 
























lished in 1908. In 1909, we had a general Rally 
at the Crystal Palace at which 11,000 Boy 
Scouts paraded (which of course, meant that 
there were very many more in the country). 

We then found that a very live Movement 
had started itself. The acorn sown on Brown- 
sea Island had grown a seedling plant. 

At that Rally a number of girls styling them- 
selves Girl Scouts appeared dressed in Scout 
hats and shirts and blue skirts. These formed 
nucleus from which sprang the Girl Guide 
Movement, which to-day in Great Britain out- 
numbers that of the Boy Scouts. 


International Brotherhood | 
This rapid spread of Scouting throughout 





















whatever station in life you took them from, boys 
are pretty much the same under the surface. I 
have since found that, whatever part of the 
world you take them from they are pretty much 
the same. 

I had already realized during the Siege of 
Mafeking, in 1899, where I used the boys of the 
town for regular duty as orderlies, that boys can be 
trusted just as well as men to do their duty, even 
at the risk of their lives. So I got to have a very 
high opinion of boys, and in the twenty-one years 
which have since elapsed I have never had any 
Treason to lessen that opinion. 

On the contrary, in spite of all that is said 
against them, boys have gone steadily up in my 
estimation. 

After we had broken up camp, and all gone back 
to our different homes, I had letters from most of 
the boys, saying how much they had enjoyed the 
outing, and what useful things they had learned. 


1929 





Looking down to the bathing beach from the fest Scout camp on Brownsea Island 





Sir Robert’s orderly at the first Scout camp was 
his nephew, Donald Baden-Powell. They are 
shaking hands at the twenty-first birthday reunion 


GreatBritain, not only astonished me pretty cunsider- 
ably, but it led to my having to resign from the Army 
in order to take up the fuller organization and ad- 
ministration of the Movement. But my astonish- 
ment was very greatly increased whgn I realized 
that America, ever ready to recognize and utilize 
a practical idea, was taking up Scouting in a whole- 
hearted. way; and her lead was followed by other 
countries over in Europe. I imagined at first that 
after a trial of it these countries would soon get 
tired of it and drop it for some other attraction. 
But not a bit of it. America has gone on with it 
so successfully that her Scouts now number round 
about a million. All the European countries which 
(Concluded on page 47) 
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A Dizzy Finish 


HO’S the biggest nui I’ve ever met? That’s an 

easy one. There’s one guy I know who ought to 

be nominated for world’s champion. But don’t 

get the idea, just because I claim he’s nutty, that 
Jeff Runkle’s a dumb-bell. Oh, no! Far from it! It takes a 
wise bird to be a nut—at least, to get away with it. 

If Jeff hadn’t been just about the greatest all-around athlete 
ever turned out by Ward High, do you think we’d ever put up 
with all the stuff he pulled? Not by the twitching of an eye- 
ball! Why that goof was getting us in and out of hot water 
pretty near all the time. But it was the “out” part which 
always saved his hide. And then, you just couldn’t help 
liking the boob! 

Take the football game with Chester when he intercepted a 
forward pass on our goal line instead of knocking the ball down 
and was tackled and thrown back of our goal for a safety and 
the two points that defeated us. Did that faze him? Here’s 
how much: In the big game of the year against Moreland 
he does the same thing, only this time he gets away for a run 
the length of the field and the touchdown that gives us the 
victory! It’s stunts like this that has us ready to kick him 
one minute and crown him the next! A nut? You said it! 
Couldn’t tell what he was going to pull next, but count on him 
to be pulling something! 

Ever see Jeff? Well, you could tell just by looking at him 
that he wasn’t an ordinary fellow. Wavy sandy hair, a solid 
pair of shoulders, big hands and a body that tapered down like 
it’s supposed to in all the books on what it takes to make a 
perfect athlete. But it’s the way Jeff walks and rolls his head 
from side to side and hunches his shoulders that makes you 
take notice. His walk’s a sort of dragging step that looks slow 
and awkward, but that’s where you’d be fooled; he’s a whiz 
when he wants to be. And good-natured? I’m trying to 
think now whether I’ve ever seen Jeff when he didn’t have at 
least half a grin on his face. Coach Biddle claims he’s too good- 
natured for his own good, and I guess that’s right. Why, when 
the game’s close and we’re all biting our finger- 
nails and swallowing heart-beats, Jeff’s just 
grinning wider and shrugging his shoulders more 
and getting ready to cut loose. No strain about 
his efforts, though. He’s the kind who makes the 
hard things he does look easy. What a nut! Cy 
Peck, catcher of our baseball team, said once he’d 
feel a lot better if Jeff would only get excited when 
everyone was supposed to be. 

That reminds me! Jeff was our pitcher last 
season and in the game against Cromwell he pulls 
a nutty one that has the fans talking yet. We’re 
leading, 4 to 3, going into the ninth in what’s been 
a tight pitcher’s battle. And with the start of the 
last inning the head of Cromwell’s batting order’s 
up. Now the first three men in Cromwell’s line-up 
have been giving Jeff trouble all the game and so, 
when the first one hits him for a single, what does 
Jeff do but walk the next two and fill the bases 
with none out. Then he turns to the infield with 
us fellows on pins and needles and flashes that 
ear-to-ear grin. ‘“‘All right, gang,” he says. 
““Now you’ve got a play for every base. Here’s 
where we retire the side.” And while we’re still 
trying to get our breaths, he pitches the next ball 
which is hit down to Bert Holman at third who 
pegs it home to Cy for a force-out and Cy shoots 
the ball on to first, completing a double play. That 
leaves men on third and second and two down, 
and the last Cromwell batter knocks up a pop 
fly to me at short to end the game. 

“Lucky Jeff ever got out of that hole,” says a 
rooter. 

“Some nutty thing to do!” explodes a second. 
“Fill the bases that way! Might have cost us the 
game!” 

“But it didn’t,” puts in someone else. ‘So 
what are you going to do about it?” 

That’s the point! What cama person do but like 
it and lump it? Especially when the things he does 
has you wandering whether they’re boneheads or 
whether they’re all figured out in advance. But 
the nuttiest stunts of all Jeff pulls the night of our 
game against Pinkerton High for the district 
basketball championship. And for what he did 
that wild evening some of the guys have sworn 
they’d never forgive him. 

To begin with, we’re terrifically on edge for 
the game which we’ve been pointing toward 
since the middle of the season. This Pinker- 
ton bunch have been noted for their crack 


By Harold M.: Sherman 
Illustrated by Harold Anderson 


quintet, because they’ve played together man for man three 
years straight. 

‘“‘Whenever Pinkerton needs points the team goes out and 
gets them,” a sport writer wrote once, which is pretty close to 
the truth. In fact, Pinkerton is so good that most of the teams 
on her schedule just mark the game off as a defeat before it’s 
played, and get ready to take their punishment. 

Not us! We think we’re not so bad ourselves, what with 
sharpshooting Jeff at right forward; Bill Cody, his speedy 
running mate, at left forward; Lanky Larry Tait at center, who 
gets the jump most of the time; Mort Pierce, our stocky back- 
guard; and me at running guard; a combination that’s banged 
through the.season without a defeat! 

“‘Bring on those oysters!” orders Jeff, during our last prac- 
tice session. ‘‘We’ll eat ’em alive!” 

But the rest of us don’t feel quite that boisterous about the 
game. We’re gritting our teeth and saying nothing. There’ll 
be plenty of time to whoop and holler afterwards in case we’re 
able to perform the impossible. Can you imagine Pinkerton 
being rated as a top-heavy favorite when we haven’t lost a 
game all season? That just shows you how good folks figured 
they were. Of course they had some reason for raving, because 
Pinkerton hadn’t lost a game for three seasons! As one sports 
authority put it: ‘‘This makes Pinkerton a three-to-one shot 
to win!” 

But any time an irresistible force is about to smash up 
against what looks like an impenetrable body, there’s bound to 
be great public interest in the event. And Pinkerton sends a 
howling delegation of five hundred fans over to occupy the 
section reserved for ’em in our Ward High gym. The basket- 
ball auditorium seats close to four thousand, and it’s jammed 
to capacity half an hour before game time with the school 
bands blowing their lungs out and everybody yelling like mad. 

Our dressing-room’s right under the floor where we can 
hear the feet of the crowd pounding overhead and the noise 
going on. 








“Lots of excitement,” remarks Lanky. 

“Tt’s in the air all right,” I agrees. “If the crowd’s that 
worked up now, how’! it be when the game starts?” 

‘Let Pinkerton make the noise,” says Jeff, slipping into his 
shirt. ‘‘And we’ll make the baskets!” 

Well, we take the floor with Pinkerton making the noise 
all right, and by the noise they’re making we can tell that they 
expect their team to make the baskets, too! But Jeff, just to 
show his contempt for the racket, heaves the ball half the 
length of the floor and sends her through the hoop without so 
much as tickling the drapery. 

“Wow, what a shot!” cries one of our rooters. 

“You mean—what an accident!” razzes a Pinkerton fan, 
near the sidelines. 

The Pinkerton team look our way. 

“Gimme that ball!” shouts Jeff, holding out his hands as 
Lanky recovers it; “I’ll show this bird what an accident 
that was!” 

Lanky shoots the ball back and jeff catches it, turning to 
the Pinkerton rooter. 

“Watch this!” he says, calling the bluff, and dribbles back 
till he’s about three-quarters the length of the floor from the 
basket. There’s four thousand eyes on him, and everyone’s 
wise to what Jeff’s up to. 

“You won’t even hit the backboard from there!” the 
Pinkerten fan yells. 


JEFF rolls his head on his shoulders, flashes a grin as though 
shooting baskets from this distance is pie for him, and 
squints hiseyesat the hoop. Then he bends at the knees and 
gives the ball a tremendous push upwards. It goes clear up 
near the roof and over some rafters with everybody following 
it, holding their breath, and then it starts down, down, 
down—kerplunk! . . . swish! ... and it’s hit the back- 
board and gone through the hoop, waving the net! 
Holy smoke! This crazy Jeff’s made good on a twenty-to- 
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There isn’t a second to lose, and as I see Jeff make a break for the 
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one shot! The guys on the Pinkerton team look like they’re 
going to drop dead. We’re about ready to keel over ourselves! 
But Jeff acts just as though he’s had no doubt about making 
the basket, and the four thousand spectators give him a ter- 
rific hand. He turns to the fan who’s razzed him as much as 
to say, ‘What you got to say now?” And all the fan can 
holler is, ‘Bet you can’t do it again!” But Jeff knows when 
enough is plenty and he shakes his head, grinning, as the fan 
is howled down. 

“‘That’s what you’re going to get in the game!”’ is Jeff’s 
comeback, loud enough so the Pinkerton team can hear. 

“Ho! Ho!” laughs the fan; “‘our boys’ll stop you cold!” 


R= Jeff pays no more attention and works around the ring 
with us, taking his turn at close-in shots. We can see, 
though, that Jeff’s little exhibition has jarred our much- 
touted opponents so that they’re away off form in their prac- 
tice shots, keeping nervous eyes on everything Jeff does. 

‘*Get the lead on this Pinkerton outfit at the start and we’ll 
have a good chance of taking ’em,” diagnoses Lanky; “‘right 
now they’re up in the air. If Jeff could open the game with 
one of his spectacular shots 4 

“Tf I could!” breaks in Jeff, who’s been listening, ‘‘I witt!” 

And he does! And how! It’s the very first tip-off, and 
Mort Pierce at backguard has come in fast for the ball and 
grabbed it as Lanky’s batted it to the side. Mort passes quick 
to Jeff, who’s tricked his guard by starting to cross the floor, 
then stopping dead, and while he’s uncovered, out beyond the 
foul line, Jeff flips the ball up over his shoulder with one hand. 
In she goes! 

“Yea!” yells everyone by the five hundred from Pinkerton. 

And back goes the ball to center and once more Lanky gets 
the jump, and this time the ball comes to me, and again I see 
that it’s forwarded to Jeff, who’s fooled his guard by crossing 
over when the guard thought he was going to double back. 
Another basket on a peach of a shot from the sidelines. 

Score: Ward High, 4; Pinkerton, o. 

“Say, that guy Runkle’s hot!” warns a Pinkerton rooter. 
“Sit on him, you guys!” 

“You got to catch him first!” one of our supporters shouts. 

And the Pinkerton team takes time to consider ways and 
means of stopping our goofy sharpshooter. 

The conference doesn’t do any good because, after the ball is 
passed around a bit and Pinkerton’s made several wild shots 
at our basket, Jeff again gets his hands on the leather and it’s 
the same old story. Boy, it begins to look as though Jeff isn’t 
human, as though he’s some sort of a basket-making machine 





side of the basket I steam the ball at him 
1929 





and, for all we’ve done, the score-keeper might as well have 
put up—Jerr, 6; Pinkerton, o. 

Another time-out for Pinkerton! 

‘‘Bet they wish there was a law forcing a guy to leave the 
game as soon as he makes three baskets!” kids a Ward High 
fan, and the crowd laughs. 

To say that we’re tickled is putting it mildly. As we pass 
the towel around in our little circle, we thump Jeff on the back 
and tell him we think he’s the greatest 
basketball player since the game’s 
been invented. Jeff’s mighty steamed 
up over the way he’s going himself. 

“T’ve got the Indian sign on that ( 
bunch,” he tells us. ‘‘We’re going to 
trim the everlasting daylights out 
of ’em!” 

It sure looks that way. When play 
starts up again the ball is tipped to Jeff, and 
Pinkerton’s so scared of him by this time that 
just about the whole team starts for him, 
leaving Bill Cody all by himself, down near their 
basket. Jeff flips the ball to Bill and up goes 
another two points for us. And is Pinkerton 
sick? They’ve been expecting a breeze and 
they’ve run into a cyclone. Imagine it—eight 
to nothing in the first five minutes of play! Our 
rooters are cuckoo with joy and Jefi’s grin is a 
mile wide. He even takes to roasting the 
Pinkerton guard who’s been chasing him around 
the floor till his tongue’s hanging out. 

“You guys should have gotten a ‘rep’ before 
you played us!” he jollies. ‘‘This is nothing but 
murder!” 

“The game’s not over!” reminds the guard, with an ugly 
look. : 

“Which is all the worse for you!” Jeff replies, racing off as 
the ball goes up at center, to take a pass from me and dribble 
around the pop-eyed guard for his fourth basket of the game. 

“‘He can’t miss!” screams someone. 

“Stop Runkle!” pleads Pinkerton. 

Poor Pinkerton! ‘They’ve hardly had the ball in their hands 
since the game’s started. All they can think of is trying some 
way to stop our terrific offensive. And now that we’re lead- 
ing, ten to nothing, Jeff takes pity on our dizzy opponents. 
He gets the ball from tip-off but, instead of shooting for the 
basket, he deliberately holds it out and invites a Pinkerton 
man to come and get it. The Pinkerton player thinks he’s 
kidding, of course, and won’t come near him, so Jeff 
calls out, ‘‘Here! Catch it! You couldn’t do any- 
thing with it if you had it!” And he throws the ball 
to him! 

The Pinkerton man is so surprised to have Jeff actual- 
ly shoot him the ball that he fumbles, but he recovers in 
time to pass to one of his team-mates as the rafters 
shake with noise. Whoever heard of such a thing— 
Ward High toying with the great Pinkerton quintet? 

And three Pinkerton players take shots at the basket, 
every shot going wild! This little stunt of Jeff’s has 
gotten their goat more than ever. 


TAKE the ball off the backboard, whiz it across to 

Mort, who dribbles up the floor with it and tosses to 
Bill, who shoots for the basket and—miracle of miracles 
—misses! But Jeff has followed in from the other side 
and jumps into the air to tap the ball through the hoop 
as it drops off the rim. 

Score: Ward High, 12; Pinkerton, o. 

About this time the Pinkerton stands are about ready 
to inhale ammonia fumes. They can’t understand why 
their team’s unable to get started, unless the boys, after 
winning for three straight years, have suddenly gone 
stale. But even this doesn’t explain such a terribly 
one-sided showing. And when Mort connects from 
beyond the center of the floor just to prove that there’s 
others on our team beside Jeff, Pinkerton calls for their 
third time-out of the half, which is all they’re entitled 
to for the entire game. 

“They don’t know where they’re at,” says Lanky. 
“We're getting the jump on ’em and the way we’ve 
put the ball in from all corners of the floor has dis- 
organized the whole team)’ 

“Yeah, and they’re usually an under-the-basket- 
shooting team,” puts in Mort, “‘and they haven’t been 
able to get their plays working once!” 

“We're making monkeys out of ’em,” declares Bill, 
“or rather—Jeff is!” 

Our sharpshooting star looks out from behind a towel 
and bows and grins. 

“Honest, I’m beginning to feel sorry for ’em,” he 
says, “and if they don’t hand us a little opposition 
pretty soon, I’m going to give the poor boys a lift!” 

“You leave well enough alone!” warns Lanky, not 
knowing what Jeff’s got in mind, but dead certain that 
whatever it is, it’s crazy. 

“Don’t worry!” Jeff assures as the referee signals 
for play to commence again, ‘‘I know what I’m doing. 
This game’s being won by headwork!” 

Headwork? Can you imagine what that nutty Jeff 


does? Pinkerton gets the ball and shoots four times at our 
basket without putting it in. Then Jeff works his way down 
the floor, dives in, gets his hands on the ball, and deliberately 
dribbles under our basket, making a field goal for Pinkerton! 

“Hey, you gone daffy?”’ yells Bill, running up and punching 
Jeff on the shoulder, ‘‘That’s their basket!” 

“Sure!” grins Jeff, ‘and I’m Santa Claus! Might as well 
spread a little cheer. They wouldn’t get a basket unless it 
was a gift!” 

But here’s where Jeff’s either wrong or 
he’s out-psychologized himself, because 
Pinkerton, so hot that they could spit 
fire, suddenly comes to life. They begin 
potting from long range instead of their 
usual close-in system, and bing!.. . 
bing! . . . bing! . . . and the score’s not 
so one-sided any more—14 to 8. Mort 
fouls a Pinkerton forward as he blocks 
what looks like the start of another field 
goal, and the guy makes good on the free 
throw. Score—Us, 14; Pinkerton, 9. 
Right at this point bang! goes the gun 
for the half! 

“‘Darn you, Jeff!” scolds Lanky, as we 
troop to the dressing-room, “‘you broke 
the spell we had over ’em! I told you to 
go easy! What was the big idea?” 

‘Just wanted to show ’em we could 
“If it hadn't been ay ‘em points and beat ’em,” answers 
for my headwork” ? 





“Too much confidence rides before a 
fali,” reminds Bill. ‘They’re only five 
points behind now, and we’ve not made a basket since your 
donation! For John’s sake, Jeff, be reasonable! These guys 
aren’t licked yet by a long shot!” 

““No,” says Mort, ‘‘and they might even beat us on Jeff’s 
short shot!” 

“Not a chance!” breaks in Jeff; ‘“‘we can go right out there 
this next half and run up another lead. Who said this Pinker- 
ton bunch could go out after points any time they wanted ’em? 
Have you birds forgotten we’re not so bad ourselves? We 
haven’t been beaten, you know, and that’s usually considered 
pretty good!” 

That’s Jeff for you! As serious as a butcher at a barbecue! 
And us feeling about as certain of holding this lead after 
Pinkerton’s last five-minute rush as a fellow on a bicycle 
being chased by a pack of hungry wolves. But Jeff’s got us 
where we can’t talk back because, of the fourteen points we’ve 
scored, he’s made ten! 

“Just get the ball to me,” he invites. 
trim this bunch myself!” 

The referee sticks his head in the door. 

‘All out for the second half!” 

“Now use your head, Jeff,” pleads Lanky; ‘‘no fancy 
didoes!” 

Jeff laughs, slapping Lanky on the back as we trop from the 
locker room. ‘‘Headwork,” says he, “is my middle name!” 

And in the next couple minutes the second half is started. 
It’s been a funny sort of g.me so far, and now it gets funnier, 
only not for us, because, though we get the ball to Jeff, 
Pinkerton’s finally figured out a way to stop him, and they 
hurry his shots so much that they make his tries for basket 
look sick. Jeff doesn’t act disturbed about it, though. He 
even laughs when he heaves the ball away over the backboard 
on a shot and the fans commence razzing him. And he’s still 
laughing when Pinkerton starts showing their real class, 
whizzing the ball up and down the floor and flipping it through 
the hoop to make us look like time exposures. We might 
as well be standing still, at that, because the way Pinkerton’s 
playing now we’re just as apt to be near the ball as trying to 
chase it. The only point we score in five minutes is a free 
throw by Lanky, while Pinkerton’s racing into the lead at 
21 to I5. 

“‘What’s the matter, Ward High?” yells the Pinkerton 
five hundred; ‘‘playing over your heads, weren’t you?”’ 

Seems that way, all right enough, and we put up a holler 
for time-out to confer on a situation that’s growing serious. 

“Well, Jeff, what do you say to this?” Lanky wants to 
know. 

“Yeah, thought we were going to run up another lead?” 
roasts Mort. 

“Give the ball to you!” reminds Bill. ‘‘You were going to 
beat this bunch all by your lonesome!” 

“Your streak of lucky shooting went to your head!” I 
fires. ‘‘That’s the only headwork you’ve pulled. It’s not 
so much headwork we need, it’s teamwork!” 

“Wake up, Jeff!” begs Lanky. ‘‘Getexcited! We’re losing 
this game, man!” 

Jeff shakes his head, grinning. 
Pinkerton might hear you and think you meant it. 
this game? Say, we got it on ice!” 

“How you figure that?” 

“Because,” answers Jeff, as we all stare at him, “I’ve been 
shooting wild on purpose!” 

“What? ” 

“Sure!” nods Jeff, without blinking an eyelash. ‘I just 
wanted to see what effect that would have on Pinkerton.” 
(Concluded on page 56) 


“Tf I have to, I'll 


“Pipe down, Lanky, 
Lose 
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‘BOYS’ LIFE 


The Boys’ LIFE—Little, Brown $4,000.00 Prize Serial 


Three Points of Honor 


PART it 


HE days that followed 

seemed to Rodney one 

long period of the agony. 

His mother was every- 
thing to him, and now she was cut 
off from his life forever. His neigh- 
bors, Mr. and Mrs. Heath, insisted 
on his making his home with them 
for the time being, and Mr. Fisher, 
his Scoutmaster, came day after day 
to see him. The Scoutmaster’s big 
gentle hand seemed to have a 
motherly caress. To him Rodney 
stammered his despair: ‘I’ve noth- 
ing left to live for!” 

“T know it must seem that way 
to you now, Rodney,” the man had 
replied. “But you remember, don’t 
you, what you told me? You told 
me about your ambition to enter 
Annapolis. It was also your 
mother’s ambition; and, my boy, 
you have that to live for—the ful- 
filment of her wish.” 

The words had had a sobering 
effect upon Rodney; but after a few 
minutes he said, “I’m alone in the 
world now. I'll have to go to work. 
I—I’m not very studious, you know, 
and I don’t see how I can ever make 
a showing in the examinations for 
Annapolis. Oh, Mr. Fisher!” he added miserably, “I’m not 
good for anything! I’m not equipped to make my own way 
in the world! I—I—” His voice quavered, and he was un- 
able to complete the thought. 

“You have your Scout training, Rodney,” replied Mr. 
Fisher. “It will help you, I’m sure, in solving the many new 
problems that will confront you.” 

It was the night after the funeral. He was sitting in his 
room, staring blankly out of the window. 

A knock sounded at the door. 

“Come in,’’ said Rodney in a dull voice. 

Mrs. Heath entered with hesitating steps; in her hand she 
held an envelope. “It’s a letter for you, Rodney,” she said. 
“Tt’s from your mother. She gave it to me at the hospital. 
She said I was to give it to you ifi—if——’”’ 

Rodney was on his feet. He took the envelope from Mrs. 
Heath’s plump hand, and when she had gone out he walked 
to the window again and sat down. For several minutes he 
remained with the envelope between his fingers, noting his 
name in the neat, familiar writing of his mother, hesitating, 
he hardly knew why, to break the seal. At last, with his knife, 
he slit the envelope carefully and drew the letter forth, spread- 
ing it out gently. It took him several minutes to steady 
himself. 

It was a long letter covering several pages, and was 
written with blue-black ink. A lump came into his throat 
as he began to read: 

“My dearest Rodney: You must try to be calm when you 
read this letter, as I am trying, oh, so hard to be while I write 
it. I am ill, Rodney, and must undergo an immediate opera- 
tion. I have known for some time that one day it must come 
to this, and I had planned for it within the year. Alas, for 
my plans! I learned only a few hours after your departure 
that it must take place to-morrow. 

“T am at the hospital now, and I am trying to be brave— 
but somehow I feel I shan’t come through the ordeal. The 
doctors are very. kind, and they tell me there’s a good chance 
of recovery; but I feel they are just trying to cheer me up. 
Still, they may be right, and I would not cause you alarm by 
a hasty and perhaps unnecessary summons—no, even though 
I long with all my soul to have you near me at this time! But 
enough of me and my troubles. 

“Oh, my dearie, it breaks my heart to think that you may 
have to read this! It is more than I can bear to think of you 
grieving for me—to think of you alone, forced to give up some 
of those precious boy interests so dear to you, and face the 
world without father or mother to help you——” 

The final words were pale and blurred as if by tears that had 
fallen upon them. There was a space, and then the message 
continued. The paper shook in Rodney’s fingers as he read on: 

“In the past few hours, Rodney, you have been constantly 
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“There 1 must be a bed of catnip out there 
somewhere!” 


By Russell Gordon Carter 
Illustrated by John R. Neill 


in my thoughts. I have tried as best 
I can to arrange things so that, if the 
worse comes to the worst, you may 
make the best possible start in your 
new life. Alas, I can do so little, so 
very, very little! You know we have 
never had much money; the small 
amount you will receive would not 
keep you for long—and yet, oh, how 
much I want you to continue your 
schooling and one day achieve the 
dream that is so dear to both of us— 
our dream of Annapolis! 

“With that thought in mind, 
Rodney, I have written another letter, 
which will be put in the mail if ‘the 
worse comes to the worst.’ I have 
written to your Uncle Jonathan El- 
dred, in Boston, telling him about you. 
Although he is an old man and a 
bachelor, ‘I have asked him to take 
you, Rodney, to help you in this most 
critical period of a boy’s life. He 
will do it, I know; he is well able to 
do so—and his heart is kind. Go to 
him, Rodney, to his home on dear old 
Beacon Street, since you cannot re- 
main in Georgeburgh. Go to him 
and accept his kindness for my sake! 
Do not let pride stand in your way. 
One day you will be able to repay 
him, I know. Oh, Rodney, my 
dearest, dearest boy, to think I 
should be writing to you like this!” 

Again there were blurs upon the page—blurs that brought 
a succession of sobs from Rodney’s throat. After a few 
minutes he read the last paragraphs: 

*‘Just a final word, Rodney. It is a new world that opens 
before you. God grant my boy will not find it too unkind! 
That he will not allow it to break his spirit, to destroy his 
ideals, to conquer him as it has conquered so many others! 
You remember how often we have discussed the Scouts 
together? Be a ‘good Scout,’ Rodney—always! And never 
forget the Scout Oath, with its Three Points of Honor, as I 
like to think of them. 

“And now, good-by, Rodney, my dearest boy! Think of 
me always as somewhere above, watching over you. And, 
oh, Rodney, try to smile when you think of me! Try, try to 
be happy! I would not have you sad. 

“Your ever loving, 
“Mother.” 

Rodney buried his face in his arms while again the tears 
flowed—not convulsively this time, but gently, almost sooth- 
ingly, like a stream that has passed beyond the rapids. The 
rain continued to patter upon the roof and to tinkle against 
the window-panes. Twilight began to close in. Patches of 
yellow gleamed here and there in the houses opposite. 


A WEEK or so later Rodney received a 


or in the neighboring towns, made themselves useful in many 
ways. Among them was Frank O’Connor, whose sympathy 
and solicitude were always apparent. 

On one occasion he ventured to ask Rodney about his plans 
for the iuture. 

Rodney told him of his Uncle Jonathan and then added, “I 
suppose, once I get settled, I’ll just sort of go on the way I’ve 
been doing here—enter one of the Boston high schools and— 
and just sort of go on.” 

‘Sure, you can join one of the Scout troops there,’’ O’Con- 
nor suggested. 

Rodney’s face brightened momentarily. ‘Yes, I ought to 
do that,” he replied. 

“And you still mean to enter Annapolis?” 

Rodney nodded. ‘Yes, Frank. You see, my mother 
wanted me to. It—it was her last wish.” 

“You'll make a great officer, Rod!” 

Rodney smiled at his friend’s enthusiasm. Annapolis 
seemed to him very far off—a doubtful goal with few attrac- 
tions.. His mother’s death was still too close to him; beside 
his great loss, all other things were drab, without the power 
to stir him. Yet deep within him was the feeling that, in spite 
of everything, he: must continue to live, force himself to do 
things that no longer interested him—‘just sort of go 
on.” 


N THE first Monday in October, Rodney looked at his 
native Georgeburgh for the last time. - Until the moment 
when his train drew out of the station he had not quite realized 
how much he cared for the little town with its broad, straight 
streets, its widespreading clusters of new houses, its general 
air of happy progress. Now he was on his way to make his 
home in a large and strange Eastern city—a city that was 
already old before Georgeburgh was built—a conservative 
city with a history and an atmosphere all its own. At a normal 
time the prospect might have thrilled him; now he contem- 
plated it with uneasiness. 

Memories of old friends filled his mind as the train gathered 
headway—Mr. and Mrs. Heath standing in the doorway, both 
protesting at the small sum he had slipped into Mrs. Heath’s 
hand at the final moment; Mr. Fisher waving to him 
from the platform of the station; Frank O’Connor coming to 
him the evening before with a book to read on the train; 
Ed. Brown and Paul Stearns and several other boys who had 
come to bid him good-by. 

Other memories passed before his mind—memories, yes, 
only memories from which he was drawing farther and farther 
away. And greatest of all was the memory of her who had 
meant so much to him! It seemed for a fleeting moment as if 
she were with him again, as if he could hear her speak the 
words at the end of the pathetic letter she had written: 

“Never forget the Scout Oath, with its Three Points of 
Honor. . . . Think of me always as somewhere above, watch- 
ing over you. ... And, oh, Rodney, try to smile when you 
think of me!” 

He did try to smile, although the tears brimmed his eyes. 
Then at last, leaning forward, he opened the lid of his black 
patent-leather suitcase and drew forth his worn copy of the 
Boy Scouts’ Handbook. He spread it out 
on his knees and with quivering lips read the 





letter from Jonathan Eldred, written in 
an old man’s shaky handwriting. It was 
charged with sympathy and kindliness, and 
in almost every paragraph the writer ex- 
pressed his deep regret at being unable to 
be with his sister once more before she died, 
or to attend her funeral. The letter left 
no doubt as to his feelings toward his 
nephew, whom he had never seen. Rodney 
must come to Boston, where he could 
continue his education at one of the schools 
there. He must try henceforth to think of 
his old bachelor uncle as a sort of a second 
father, who would do all in his power to 
fulfil the last wishes of his sister—to provide 
a home for her son during the critical years 
of his life. The address at the bottom of 
the paper was not Beacon Street, but a 
number on Pinckney Street. 





Begin the Story Here 


ODNEY OWEN was 

a boy with the will 

to win. Hadn’t Rod’s de- 
termination and fight 
turned a defeat into a 
basketball victory for 
Georgeburgh? Hadn’t 
Rodney determined that 
he was going to follow in 
the path of his ancestors 
and go to sea—to Annap- 
olis, where a naval career 
started? But there had 
come the crushing blow— 
Rod’s only living parent, 
his mother, died suddenly. 


Scout Oath, “the Three Points of Honor’: 

“On my honor I will do my best: To do 
my duty to God and my Country and to 
obey the Scout Law. To help other people 
at all times. To keep myself physically 
strong, mentally awake and morally 
straight.” 

And then he scanned the twelve items of 
the Scout Law, murmuring, “A Scout is trust- 
worthy—loyal— helpful — friendly — courte- 
ous—kind — obedient — cheerful — thrifty— 
brave—clean and reverent.” 

He closed the book again and stared into 
space. Yes, he would do his best! A new 
and unaccustomed life awaited him there to 
the East—a life of uncertainty, of disappoint- 
ments perhaps. But he would strive to 
take his place in it with honor, to do his 








It was not until late in September that 
Rodney was able to leave Georgeburgh. Meanwhile he con- 
tinued to live with the Heaths. Every one was kind, won- 
derfully kind! Mr. Fisher personally took charge of disposing 
of the furniture and household effects; and a number of 
Rodney’s companions, fellow Scouts who lived in Georgeburgh 


best—always! 

The East wind was blowing. It swept in, chill and damp, 
from Boston Harbor, carrying with it a thick, heavy gray 
mass of unbroken cloud. Rain fell in a fine drizzle, and the 
odor of the sea was in the air. 

Rodney, clad in a blue suit, a brown soft hat, and a khaki 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


raincoat, paused on the sidewalk outside the South Station, 
his chin lifted, his nostrils quivering, his whole: being unac- 
countably stirred by the odor all about him—his first breath 
of the sea. The clerk at the information desk had told him 
he must go to Park Street—‘Take the subway or follow 
Summer Street up the hill.”” Rodney decided to walk and save 
the carfare. Turning up the collar of his raincoat and shifting 
his suitcase to the other hand, he made his way to the curb. 


N FRONT of him stretched a wide square, with a dark, drip- 

ping elevated structure cutting across it and a disconcerting 
number of narrow streets opening out beyond. Two of them led 
uphill, and he knew that one must be Summer Street. People 
gathered beside him on the curb. Trucks and speeding motor- 
cars roared and splashed in front of him, their horns sounding 
harshly on the mist-laden air. Trolley cars clanged their bells, 
and an elevated train swept with a grinding rush overhead. 

The whistle of the traffic policeman in the center of the 
square screamed above all other sounds, and Rodney started 
across. In a few moments he was in the midst of a hurrying 
throng of people—men and women in rubbers and galoshes 
and raincoats of various colors. Nearly everybody seemed 
to be carrying umbrellas—black ones, green ones, blue ones, 
red ones, most of them.conventional in shape, some almost 
flat like the top of a mushroom. And in the streets leading 
down the hill he could see an endless double stream of them 
bobbing about, glistening in the rain. 

Reaching the other side of the square, he was soon on his 
way up Summer Street between gray, smoke-stained buildings 
that housed quick-lunch restaurants, music shops, radio- 
supply shops, delicatessens—little shops of all kinds. The 
umbrellas swarmed about him on the narrow sidewalk, 
growing more numerous; he was obliged constantly to jerk his 
head away from the protruding points. Automobiles parked 
along the curb made the street seem narrower than it really 
was. Rodney walked with short steps behind the slow-moving 
umbrellas. He observed now that many persons carried 
leather bags—brief-cases, flat. or bulging, or plain “Boston 
bags” with two handies close together and a single strap 
between them. 

Such was Rodney’s first impression of the city in which 
he was to make his home—leather bags and umbrellas, 
raincoats and galoshes, narrow, crowded streets and a cold 
East wind that loosed the rain in a fine drizzle. 

Ahead of him, above the tops of the umbrellas, he had a 
sudden glimpse of open sky, of trees with yellow, bedraggled 
autumn foliage and part of a broad white-and-red-brick 
building surmounted by a shining golden 
dome. From a handbook that he had 
bought at the station he knew that this was 
the State House, and that between it and 
the head of Summer Street—which, curiously 
enough, had now become Winter Street—lay 
Boston Common. 

Viewing the Common for the first time, 
Rodney felt a swift sense of pleasure and 
freedom. He had not expected to find so 
large an open stretch in the very heart of the 
city—a well-kept park with paths and 
benches, a small pond and a great many old 
trees with long, graceful branches and golden 
foliage. He crossed the street toward one of 
several subway entrances on one corner of 
the Common. A large flock of pigeons were 
moving about on the wet cement sidewalk, 
pecking at pieces of popcorn that someone 
had thrown there. They seemed 
quite without fear, wisely mov- 
ing aside for people who were 
hurrying toward the subway, but 
making no attempt to fly. Other 
pigeons were perched on top of 
the subway entrances, and still 
others in the tower of a church 
just across the street. 

The clock in the tower showed 
almost noon. Rodney walked 
along one of the paths and, 
choosing a bench, sat down. He 
did not mind the rain or the chill 
wind; the thrill of adventure was 
upon him. He felt a certain 
strange pleasure in the thought 
that among all the people who were 
hurrying along the streets that 
bordered the Common, there was 
not one whom he knew, and that 
in the whole population of Boston 
he had only one friend—his old 
uncle whom he had never seen. 

He drew the guide-book from 
his pocket and spread out the map 
that was in the back of it. He 
was soon able to orient himself— 
Park Street with its church there in front of him, Tremont 
Street on his right and Beacon Street on his left, up the hill. 
Pinckney Street was only two streets beyond Beacon, and 
after a few minutes he rose and set off toward it. 
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The house in which Jonathan Eldred lived was built of 
dark réd brick, like the houses on either side of it—a plain 
unadorned dwelling, rather shabby, rather gloomy. It 
seemed to Rodney hardly the kind of place he would choose 
to live in if he were well-to-do and a bachelor. He entered the 
vestibule and hesitated before the single bell that met his 
eyes, feeling suddenly ill at ease. Supposing after all his 
uncle were not so cordial as his letter had indicated? He 
frowned at the door bell; it was the old-fashioned kind that 
you pull toward you.. He reached forth abruptly and pulled 
it. Then he waited, shifting now to one foot, now to the 
other, feeling that everything depended on the manner in 
which his uncle greeted him for the first time. Footsteps 
sounded within. Then the door opened a foot or so, and he 
saw the face of a woman against the darkness. 

“What is it you want?” she asked. 

““J—I want to see Mr. Eldred ne 

‘He lives on the top floor at the back.” 
wider. 

“Oh,” said Rodney, ‘‘then he doesn’t occupy this whole 
house?” 

“No,” was the dry response. “Go up the stairs. You'll 
find his door right ahead of you on the top floor.” 

Rodney thanked her and started up the stairway. At the 
top he paused before a dark paneled door, and again he ex- 
perienced the doubts and misgivings that had assailed him 
in the vestibule. He knocked and stepped backward. Some- 
one stirred beyond the door, and a voice, a soft, quavering 
voice, called, ‘‘Come!” 





The door opened 


ODNEY turned the knob and pushed the door open. The 
first thing he saw was an enormous sheet of yellow paper 
spread out upon a table beside a window. At the table sat 
an old man with silvery white hair that reached almost to his 
shoulders; he wore gold-rimmed spectacles over which he was 
peering at his visitor. He pushed himself stiffly to his feet, 
still staring; then with hands outstretched and a smile of 
welcome wrinkling his face, he took several quick steps toward 
the door. 

“Rodney! How glad I am to see you He clasped his 
nephew’s hand in both of his, murmuring, “Yes, it’s her boy— 
same blue eyes and brown hair, same chin.and high cheek-bones 
—same way of holding his head a little on one side—Rodney, 
my dear boy, how very glad I am to see you!” 

Touched to the heart by the genuine warmth of the old 
man’s welcome, Rodney could only mumble, “I’m glad to see 
you, Uncle Jonathan!” 
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“ Make yourself right at homel 
This is your 
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“Well, well! Take off your things and sit down. Make 
yourself right at home! This is your home, Rodney—yours 
and mine together. We'll get along, you and I, like—Itke 
two boys!” A high-pitched chuckle came from his pale lips. 
In spite of Rodney’s protest, he took the suitcase and 
led the way to an adjoining room, adding, “‘This will be 
your room, Rodney. I hope you'll like it. There’s the 
washroom right handy. I s’pose you'll want to wash up 
after your long ride. If there’s anything you need, just 
call me.” 

Alone in the room that was to be his own, Rodney gazed 
about him. It was a small room with a single enameled 
bed, a bureau, a couple of cane-bottom chairs and a low win- 
dow that looked out upon the backs of the houses in the next 
street. 

Five minutes later he and his uncle sat together in the living- 
room of the small suite, and Rodney talked of his mother 
and of their former life in Georgeburgh. When he spoke of 
her desire for him to continue his studies for the purpose of 
one day entering Annapolis, Uncle Jonathan nodded em- 
phatically and said: 

“Yes, yes, you must do that, Rodney! But you won’t be 
the first in the family to take to the sea. A great many sea- 
faring men among the Eldreds—look here.” And he drew 
the sheet of yellow paper toward him from the table. Rodney 
noted that it was covered with radiating lines and arcs, and 
that the spaces between were for the most part filled with 
names and dates written in ink. 

“There,” continued the old man, putting a finger on one 
of the names, “there’s your Grandfather Seth Eldred; he 
followed the sea almost to the day of his death—a deep-sea 
fisherman, he was. And there’s his father—also a fisherman.” 
The finger moved here and there on the chart, pointing out the 
names of various Eldreds and their kin who in one way or 
another had gained a livelihood from the sea. ‘You'll be 
the first naval man in the family, Rodney!” he added with a 
smile. 

“TI s’pose you wonder why I made this genealogical chart,” 
he went on, noting the look of curiosity in his nephew’s eyes. 
“Well, it’s just an old man’s pastime; that’s all, just a pastime. 
I gave up working some years ago—the woolen business, you 
know. I s’pose your mother told you I did—er—pretty well 
at it?” His eyes suddenly lifted—pale blue eyes that seemed 
to search the boy’s face anxiously. 

Rodney nodded. ‘Yes, my mother spoke to me of that.” 
His glance wandered about the room—at the worn ingrain 
carpet, at the imitation mahogany bookcase in one corner, 
at the old chairs, the green plush sofa that sagged in the 
middle, the faded gray wall-paper, the tarnished frame of the 
oval mirror beside the door. 


8 ears JONATHAN moistened his lips and, after another 
anxious glance at his nephew’s face, went on quickly: 
“Up to about a year ago I used to live yonder on Beacon 
Street, but I thought ’twas time I 
; made a change. I like it here, be- 
/ ares cause it’s so quiet—and it’s up high. 
Then, too, I like these three little 
rooms here. What right has an old 
bachelor like me to live in a place 
that’s big enough for a whole family? 
Where I lived before was nice and 
sunny, and a pleasant view across the 
Common and the Public Gardens, 
but it’s better here, up high—much 
better in every way!” 

There was something in his uncle’s 
manner that puzzled Rodney, but he 
gave it no more than a passing thought. 
At last Uncle Jonathan suggested 
that it was time they had lunch. 

They went to the New England 
Kitchen, on Charles Street, at the 
foot of the hill—a place where con- 
servatism and frugality seemed to be 
the rule. Rodney noted the dark, 
severe woodwork, the plain oak tables 
and paper napkins, the full starched 
aprons of the waitresses, the general 
atmosphere of old-time respectability 
that marked the place in all its details. 
It was apparent also in many of the 
people who sat near him—middlé-aged 
and elderly men with shrewd, tired 

* eyes and drooping mustaches and a 
look of learning and of aristocratic 
breeding about them; middle-aged and 
elderly women dressed in a manner 
considerably out of date—women ob- 
viously of strong personality and char- 
acter. Insucha place Uncle Jonathan 
Eldred, with his silver hair-and black 
suit, seemed naturally to belong. 

“Well, Rodney,” he said when they 
were eating, “‘you will want to start 
school next week. We have some good 
high schools here. What grade will 
you be in?” 
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“T completed my sophomore year back home,” was the 
reply. ‘I suppose I’ll be a junior—only I'll have to enter 
late, and that may make a difference.” 

Uncle Jonathan nodded thoughtfully. At last he cast his 
nephew another of those quick, anxious glances and said, 
“You’re sure you will be satisfied at a high school? Your 
mother—she didn’t say anything to you about entering a 
private school?” 

“Oh, no,” replied Rodney. “No,” he added, “I wouldn’t 
think of going to a school where you have to pay. I—I 
simply couldn’t do it! As it is, I—I feel somehow——” 

“There, now,” the old man interrupted him, “don’t you 
worry the least bit about that.” 

“Pll never forget your kindness!” murmured Rodney. 
Thereafter he was silent for a long time, stirred by a sudden 
and whole-hearted love for his old uncle. 

The days that followed were a period of severe readjust- 
ment for Rodney. There were so many unaccustomed things 
that he must learn to accept as a matter of course. After 
some difficulty he was admitted to the junior class at high 
school, with vaxious work to make up; standards, it appeared, 
were higher in Boston than in Georgeburgh. 


HE SET to work at once, determined to place himself on an 
equal footing with the rest of his class. But there were 
difficulties, greater difficulties than he had experienced in 
Georgeburgh. The newness of his life, the strangeness of his 
surroundings, the occasional moments when he could not rid 
himself of a feeling of utter hopelessness. all made it doubly 
hard for him to apply himself to his studies. Nor was his 
uncle able to be of much help; his educa- 
tion was limited, and his thoughts ran 
constantly to genealogy; he spent the 
greater part of each day at the New 
England Historic Genealogical Society 
near by, returning in the afternoon, tired 
but often triumphant over some bit of 
information that he had traced and 
verified. 

But Rodney persisted, studying after- 
noons and evenings, giving little thought 
to anything except his school work; and 
by the end of the month he felt that he 
had accomplished the greater part of his 
task. It was a hard assignment, but it 
was also a blessing, serving as it did to 
keep his mind definitely occupied during 
the period of painful readjustment. 

Meanwhile he had begun to make 
friends at the high school. One of them, 
a member of the basketball squad, urged 
him to go out for basketball. Rodney 
had been wondering whether he could 
give the time to it; now, thanks to the 
urging of his friend, he went back into 
the game that he loved so much. At the 
end of two weeks he was a regular for- 
ward on the second team. But basket- 
ball, with its long practice hours and hard- 
fought scrimmages, was not conducive to 
study. In the evenings he was tired and 
sleepy—too sleepy to give to his lessons 
the attention they demanded. His class 
work began to suffer; and at last, despite 
the protests of team-mates and managers, 
ie decided to play no more that year. 

About that time Rodney made a new 
acquaintance. He was dining alone one 
Saturday noon at a small lunch-room near 
Pinckney Street, when a friendly voice 
said, “‘Do you mind if I sit here at your 
table?” 

“Glad to have you!” replied Rodney, 
glancing up at a tall, dark-eyed boy perhaps a year or so 
older than himself. 

The other put his tray down and seated himself in the chair 
opposite. Rodney thought he had never seen anyone with 
such fine curly black hair or a face so frank and friendly. 

‘Eat here often?” inquired the stranger, smiling. 

‘Once in a while. Got to eat somewhere.” 

“Me too. Not a bad little joint, though, and it’s nice and 
handy to where I live. You live near here, too?” 

“On Pinckney Street,’”’ replied Rodney, and he mentioned 
the number. 

“‘That’s funny; we’re sort of neighbors. I live on Pinckney, 
too—down the hill, though, beyond Louisburg Square. I 
think I’ve seen you once or twice—with an old man——” 

“He’s my uncle.” 

“Ts he? Fine looking old man! Hope I look like that if I 
ever get so old! You work?” 

“No, I’m at high school. You at high, too?” 

“No, I’m at a private school. Went to high for a year 
back home in Fitchburg; then I came to Boston. My folks 
decided Dr. Masterson’s little school over in the Back Bay 
was just the place for their ambitious son. Get along faster, 
you know—don’t have to bother with stuff I don’t need.” 

“‘What are you studying to be?” Rodney asked. 

“For Annapolis,” was the reply. 


Rodney looked at him in surprise. 

‘‘What’s so funny?” demanded his companion. 

“Why, the fact is, I want to go to Annapolis, too!” 

“Do you? Say, that is funny that the two of us should 
meet here like this—future midshipmen! My name’s Ted 
Morris,” he added, extending his hand impulsively across 
the table. 

“Glad to know you! Mine’s Rodney Owen.” 

““When do you plan to take your exams?” 

“Oh, not for several years, I guess,” replied Rodney. 

“*T’ll be all set to pass a year from next February,” said Ted. 

They continued to talk as they ate. When they rose to 
go out, Ted said, “‘Drop in and see me any evening. I’ve got 
a pretty good room—glad to have you! We ought to get 
better acquainted.” 

“You're right,” said Rodney. “T’ll certainly drop in on 
you sometime.” 

He returned home and tried to study, but his thoughts kept 
wandering to Ted Morris What luck to happen upon a 
fellow who was also going to Annapolis! Such a friendly, 
likable fellow, too! Ted was bright, that was clear; exams 
couldn’t scare him! Rodney frowned over his history book 
and tried to concentrate on the assignment for Monday, but 
his thoughts kept straying off. At last he rose and, putting 
on his hat, went out for a walk. 
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EACON HILL fascinated him, had fascinated him from 
the first. It seemed to have a personality, a soul. Its 
sloping narrow streets with their dark red brick houses, its 
quaint doorways and alleyways, its sad ailanthus trees growing 
beside blank walls—one of them, in defiance of underwriters, 
growing up through the iron meshes of a fire-escape; its unex- 
pected vistas, its general air of cultured respectability, 
heightened by the panes of old lavender-colored glass in some 
of the windows—all combined with other and more subtle 
qualities to form a spell that was like a constant whispering 
of other days. On his own street, Pinckney, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes had once lived; and in a house farther along Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich had written his “Story of a Bad Boy” —“ This 
is the story of a bad boy—well, not such a very, but a pretty 
bad, boy—” Rodney remembered the opening sentence of 
the book. Francis Parkman, the historian, had lived on 
Chestnut Street; so had Edwin Booth, the tragedian. Louisa 
M. Alcott and William Dean Howells had lived in Louisburg 
Square; and there in one of those old houses Jenny Lind, the 
singer, had been married. 

When at last Rodney returned home he found his uncle 
boiling a pan of water over a single-jet gas stove that he had 
connected to the central fixture in the living-room. The old 
man looked surprised and disconcerted, but he recovered his 
poise after a few seconds. 


Don’t miss a line of this great story 
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“T just thought I’d like some tea and toast, Rodney, and 
I bought this little gas stove. It’s nice and handy to make it 
right here in the room. You—you don’t mind the smell o’ 
toast, do you?” 

“Oh, no, Uncle Jonathan!” 


Gentry after Thanksgiving, Rodney became interested 
in a Boy Scout Troop in the Back Bay. One of his class- 
mates had told him about it and urged him to join. Rodney 
was eager to take up his Scout activities again, feeling that to 
do so would be like returning to a part of his former happy 
life in Georgeburgh. He spoke to his uncle about it one 
evening. 

“Tm afraid I’m not very familiar with the Boy Scouts,” 
observed the old man. “Does it cost much?” 

“Oh, no,” said Rodney. ‘I wouldn’t even have to bother 
about buying a uniform. I’ve got everything.” 

There was a look of something like relief in Uncle Jonathan’s 
eyes as he smiled at his nephew. “I see no reason why you 
shouldn’t belong,” he said. ‘You'll have a good time, 
Rodney.” 

“Yes, uncle, and I’m sure it won’t interfere with my studies 
the way basketball did. TI’ll be tickled to get back with the 
Scouts again!” ‘ 

After supper he paid his first visit to the room of Ted 
Morris. Ted was delighted. 

“Say, I was afraid you wasn’t ever going to come!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘I was as lonesome as a stray dog this evening— 
was about to go to a movie or something desperate like that, 
and then you popped in! First of all, let me show you my 
room.” He drew himself erect and in an artificial voice 
proclaimed, “‘Against the north wall, ladies and gentlemen, 
you see Ted Morris’ bed! On the east, his washstand, book- 
case and typewriter with two missing 
keys. On the west, the door he goes in 
and out of. On thesouth, his desk where 
he studies and writes a letter home once 
a week. Beyond the desk, the window 
affording an excellent view of the backs 
of the houses in the next street and half 
the homeless cats on Beacon Hill——” 

He suddenly laughed and added, “I 
think there must be a bed of catnip out 
there somewhere! I never look out that 
window but what I see at least three 
cats—two of them hurling insults at each 
other and the third sitting pretty, waiting 
to act as referee in the fight that’s sure 
to follow.” 

A prolonged wail sounded in the dark- 
ness beyond the window, and Ted turned 
with palm upward. “What did I tell 
you?” he demanded dramatically. 

Rodney chuckled. 

“Sit down,” said Ted, “and I’ll brew 
some cocoa and see if I can find some 
crackers. We'll have a meal with that 
music!” 

Rodney felt more than ever drawn to 
Ted. They talked of this and that while 
they munched crackers and drank cocoa. 
Ted was quick with sympathy when he 
learned why Rodney had come to Boston. 
After a long period of silence he said, ““What are you 
doing at school besides studying? Any dramatics, athletics?” 

“No, not much of anything. I went out for basketball, but 
gave it up because it took so much time. I’m interested now 
in joining a Scout Troop. Know anything about the Scouts?” 

Ted shook his head. ‘That’s a thing I never went in for. 
Oh, it’s a good organization—no doubt about that! It’s 
espetially good in the big cities—keeps a whole raft of fellows 
out of the gutters, gives ’em a chance to see the open country, 
and teaches ’em things they’d never learn by themselves. 
Sure, I’m for the Scouts——”’ 

“For others, but not for yourself!” added Rodney, grinning. 

“‘That’s it, exactly,” agreed Ted. He rose, adding, “‘More 
cocoa, Rod? The orchestra is still playing.” He refilled 
Rodney’s cup and sat down again. 

“‘Here’s how I look at the thing,” he went on earnestly 
“A fellow with the right home influence doesn’t need Scout 
work to keep him from becoming a mucker. For a fellow 
like that Scouting hasn’t any practical value; he already knows 
all the important things it teaches.” 

“He might forget, though,” suggested Rodney: “If you’re 
with a gang of Scouts—well, it sort of makes it easier. You 
just do what all the rest are doing.” 

“Sure,” agreed Ted, “that’s what I meant when I said it’s 
a good thing for a whole raft of fellows—fellows who don’t 
have the right home influence. Understand?” 

Rodney laughed. “I’m not much good at arguing. Prob- 
ably you’re right, only I know the Scouts appeal fo me. 
Besides, I’m thinking of the week-end trips a fellow can take 
with a good gang——” 

“Well, anyway,” said Ted, laughing, “the knot-tying may 
come in handy when you’re in Uncle Sam’s navy! Say,” he 
added, ‘‘have you written to your Congressman or Senator yet 
about applying?” 

(Continued on page 55) 
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How May I Earn a Living? 


V. The Creative Occupations 
By Myron M. Stearns 





GOOD many boys, when they think 
of creative work, imagine a man 
with a pointed beard, in a loose 
smock, squinting at a canvas set up 

on an artist’s easel before him—or a frenzied 
author with long ‘black hair, beating a type- 
writer, with sudden bursts of speed, and smok- 
ing innumerable cigarettes in between. 

Not so good. Creative work is for the most 
part very different from that. For example, : 
there are several thousand newspapers and 
magazines published in this country, with a 
circulation that runs to a total of some thirty 
million copies a day. They are practically 
all of them written and edited by creative 
workers—thousands of newspaper reporters 
and magazine writers and editors. Other 
thousands of artists and illustrators, most of 


Creative Ability Score Card 


cern have to see the opportunities and make 
the plans. In most cases, that is, I think, very 
definitely creative work. Whenever, in fact, 
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a man is in full charge of an active business or 
some branch of it, whether it is running his 
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them efficient and businesslike, and not in the 


own garage, or promoting a million-dollar 
amusement park, he is doing what may fairly 
be classed as creative work. And to make a 
good job of it he requires about the same set of 
characteristics and abilities that are needed for 
designing a dress or improving a machine or 
writing a story or planning an office-building— 
initiative, and originality, and resourcefulness, 
and real enjoyment of that sort of work. 

For those who can do it, creative work prob- 
ably brings more satisfaction than almost any 
other kind of effort. There are millions of boys 
who are fitted to find success and enjoyment 
in the outdoor occupations; there are still more 














least resembling the fictional painter with a 
Van Dyke beard, draw the pictures and ar- 
range the “‘lay-outs” of the different magazine 
stories and articles. In the various composing 
rooms there are linotype operators and type- 
setters who are manual workers, and at the 
copy desks there may be scattered here and 
there a few proof-readers whom we would 
have to classify as “‘men- 
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The “Creative Occupation” among 





tal” workers, but the 
writing and editing is 
nearly all truly creative. 

There are millions of 
houses and office-build- 
ings in this country— 
each of them designed by 
an architect. More crea- 
tive work. Thousands of 
homes and apartments are 
tinted and furnished and 
arranged by professional 
decorators—more _  crea- 
tive work. There are 
each season thousands of 
new dress-designs put out 
by cloak and suit houses 
and milliners and tailors 
of all sorts—all planned 
or designed by creative 
workers. Every hat that 
you see as you walk up 
the street, each ornament 
in your home, each piece 
of furniture and lamp- 
bracket, has behind it 





Architecture—old world and new. 





The cathedral 
at Cologne, Germany, towering above the city 
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ANOTHER man prominent in 

New York business is Clarence 
Dillon, head of the firm of private 
bankers who bought the Dodge 
Motor Car Company a few years 
ago in the biggest single cash trans- 
action that Wall Street has known, 
paying with a single check drawn for 
$146,000,000. For a time, before 
joining the banking firm, he studied 
art and architecture in Paris. 

“My work is something like that 
of the captain of a football team,” 
he once told me. “TI have to keep 
track of what’s going on and take 
my part in planning the campaigns, 
but it’s the rest of the team that 
really does most of the work.” 

That’s about the way it is in most 
businesses. -The clerks and sales- 
men and other employees carry out 
the orders and do the work, but the 
partners or active heads of the con- 











An architect’s drawing of 
uptown skyline will look like in a few months 


millions who are well fitted to find success and 
enjoyment in the manual occupations, that 
give you something to do all day long with 
your hands. There are some hundreds of 
thousands who are fitted to find their greatest 
enjoyment in the so-called mental occupations, 
that give you a chance to sit still and use a 
part of your mind. But for the boys who are 
able to use their minds 
still more fully, who are 
ingenious and persistent 
and possess a lot of 
“gumption,” a still 
greater reward can be 
found in the creative occu- 
pations. There are not so 
many boys who are fitted 
for this sort of life work— 
to invent or design or plan 
or write or build a busi- 
ness of their own—but 
you may be one of them. 


ET’S see about it. Ask 
yourself these ques- 
tions: 
1. Are you observant? 
Good powers of obser- 
vation are fundamental to 
good mental ability, and 
particularly good creative 
ability. Some boys are 
interested in many things; 
their curiosity and eager- 
mindedness make them 





what 





the New York 








creative work. There are 

designers of automobile bodies, and landscape gar- 
deners, and the men who plan and design and letter 
stone monuments. There are thousands of men 
engaged in designing new machinery, and improving 
existing models, and inventing a hundred and one 
new doo-dads each year and month and day for 
our ceaselessly changing civilization. All creative 
workers. 

But in addition to all these hundreds of thousands 
there are others—amillions of them—in an adjoining 
field that, while it has never been classed as strictly 
“creative,” lies so close to it that it is almost im- 
possible to draw a line between the two—the world 
of business. 

There was the prominent stock broker I wrote 
about in an earlier article, who was a Washington newspaper 
correspondent until he decided to go into business. He tells 
me that in many ways his working day at the office is now 
strangely similar to what it used to be when he was a reporter: 
before the Market opens at ten o’clock he looks over the 
record of the preceding day’s sales, just as in the newspaper 
office he used to start the day by looking through the paper 
to see what had happened to yesterday’s news and assign- 
ments; during the hours of stock-trading there is the excite- 
ment of buying and selling that cannot be foreseen, of execut- 
ing sudden orders, of changes in plan to meet new emergencies 
as they arise—just as in the newspaper office there used to 
be the excitement of news “breaking” differently each day, 
of unexpected assignments, and the quick erection of new 
plans to meet sudden emergencies; at the close of the stock 
market there is the relaxation that used to come in the old 
newspaper days after the paper was “put to bed.” 
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notice far more of the 
things that they see and hear and touch and smell and 
taste than do boys who are more or less indifferent. 
Good powers of observation can be cultivated, but 
curiosity and interest are the particular things that 
develop them. If you are already observant, you 
have a good start toward the all-around mentality 
that leads toward creative work. 
2. When you see or remember anything, does it 
often bring up a lot of other memories or ideas? 
This matter of association of ideas is also a basic 
thing in good all-around mentality. All the time 








Examples of the fabulous value to which creative masterpieces grow—Left, Raphael’s 
“ \fadonna and Child,” which was bought last year for $875,000—Right, Gainsborough’ s 
“ Blue Boy,” which brought the second largest sum ever paid for a picture 





“ Creators” —Henry Ford, Thomas Edison and Harvey S. Firestone 


we are observing things, and, as we say, “‘storing 
them away” in our memory. But they are little 
use to us unless they are ready whenever we want 
them. When you see a dog that is different from 
any dog you ever saw before, you want to be able to remem- 
ber at once all the various sorts of dogs that you are acquainted 
with. When you see moss-covered stones at the edge of a 
brook you want to remember other moss-covered stones that 
you’ve seen in the past, so that you will know at once how 
dangerous and slippery certain kinds of wet moss can be. 
Some boys who have pretty good memories for certain things, 
who can perhaps memorize verses readily or learn particular 
lessons with ease, have nevertheless rather poor association 
of ideas; among their companions they are usually considered 
rather dumb. 

3. Can you make accurate comparisons? 

That is another of what we can call the basic mental proc- 
esses. Good powers of observation enable a boy to notice, 
say, a new make of automobile. Good memory and association 
of ideas recall to him at once other makes that he is familiar 
(Concluded on page 66) 
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~ Ski Jumping 


HERE are small and big ski jumps. The length of 
a leap may range all the way from five feet to well 
over two hundred. The difference is chiefly a 
matter of the natural formation of the jumping 
ground and the construction of the “take-off” or jumping 
platform. Much longer jumps are made from a high platform 
than from a low platform. This height of “take-off” is one 
of the three chief elements that dictate the length of jumps. 

A serviceable enough jumping platform can be built by 
piling up a mound of snow and flattening 
off the top till it’s fairly horizontal. Build 
it long enough, with its upper end gradually 
mounting up-slope. There should be no 
abrupt change between the natural slope 
and the upper end of the platform. 

If you’ve never jumped before, build 
the platform quite low; the vertical wall at 
its lower end not more than twelve or 
fifteen inches high. After you have prac- 
ticed jumping and find that you hold your 
feet, you can add to the height of the wall 
and jump further. ? 

The remaining elements that come into 
the length of a leap are two: the length and 
steepness of the starting slope above the 
platform, known as the “approach”; and 
the steepness of the “landing ground” 
below the platform. In both cases, the 
steeper the slope, the further you jump. 

The landing ground should be fully as 
steep as the approach. There’s a safety 
measure in this as well as distance. For, 
when you land from air upon a reasonably 
steep slope, you strike the snow with a 
glancing blow. There is no great shock. 
On the other hand, if you were to land upon 
fairly level snow, it would be something 
like falling out of a second-story window. 
The shock would be great indeed. 

Make an invariable rule, never to 
land upon a flattening slope. Figure 
out beforehand how far you are likely 
to jump and even then don’t jump 
unless the steepness of slope extends 
for some distance beyond this point. 
Many a skier has broken an ankle - 
from landing upon a flattening landing 
ground. 

There’s another safety measure 
that it might be well to mention. 
Always jump with your hands free. 
Never go into air with ski sticks in 
your hands. In a bad tumble, a 
jump2r could be stabbed to death by a 
ski stick. 

When a fellow makes a good jump, 
has whizzed down the starting slope 
in fine shape and then shot off into 
air from take-off with perfect form, he 
deserves a better fate than a tumble upon landing. Yet 
many a good jump has been spoiled at the last instant by a 
poorly conditioned landing ground. 

Snow of the landing ground should be packed down 
rather solid and offer a fairly uniform surface. Soft snow 
and inequalities are conducive to tumbles. Before jump- 
ing, start well down the slope of the landing ground and 
mount it sideways, at the same time packing down the 
snow with the edges of your skis. You leave in your wake 
a sort of corrugated uniform surface that is excellent for 
landing. Later when the surface has been broken by jumps or 
tumbles, fill in the holes and even it off again. When a jumper 
lands in a hole he almost invariably tumbles. 

A well-chosen jumping hill has an unobstructed out- 
run that tapers gradually from steepness of landing ground 
to level snow below. The reason for this level out-run is, 
that immediately after a man lands, he coasts at such tre- 
mendous speed, he has no control over his skis. He can turn 
neither to the right nor left. He can go only straight ahead. 
Upon slowing down somewhat upon level snow, he manages 
a turn and comes to a stop. 

In the case of small jumps, a flattening slope may serve 
well enough for the out-run. . But beware of any obstructions 
ahead, such as barbed wire fences. Know beforehand that 
you can come to a stop with a safe margin to spare. 

A jumping hill upon which the longest leaps are rhade (leaps 
ranging from one hundred to two hundred feet and more) 
is a truly dizzy affair. The difference in altitude between the 
top and bottom of such a hill is in the neighborhood of three 
hundred feet. The horizontal distance from top of approach 
to end of jumping platform is usually about three hundred feet. 
And the horizontal distance from jumping platform to foot of 
landing ground is three or four hundred feet more. 

These big-jump hills possess certain peculiar features, one 


of these being a rather wide flat terrace directly beneath the 
platform, and extending for some distance beyond. Landing 
ground drops directly downward from the far end of this 
natural shelving. In fact, the drop is so abrupt that if you 
stand upon the jumping platform, you can’t see the landing 
hill at all. This shelf formation in the hill, although always 
desirable, is not essential in the case of small-jump hills. 
Another peculiar feature of some of the big-jump sites is an 
artificial approach. If the natural slope of a hill fails to 
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Hints for Ski Jumpers 


Choose a low platform for your first attempt. 
Never jump off to a flat level. 
Always jump with your hands free. 


Jump from both feet, with skis evenly aligned and 
weight evenly distributed. 

Spring out at exactly the right instant. 

Jump straight out rather than up. 

Keep your body well forward, skis parallel to slope. 

Hold arms outstretched on either side and slightly 

behind you. 
Press on your toes to keep skis pointed downhill. 





provide as much steepness and speed as seems necessary, a 
high tower trestle of either wood or steel is constructed; this 
comparable to a Coney Island “Chute the Chutes.” In some 
cases only the upper part is trestle work; the final two-thirds 
of the approach may be natural slope. 

So much for jumping hills of various kinds. Turn now to the 
knack of jumping. <A jump in its entirety might be divided into 
five stages; the starting coast down the approach, the leap 
into air, the landing from air, the whizz down the landing 
ground, and your run and stop on the out-run. Throughout 
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By Elon Jessup 


Illustrated by Frederick Reiniger 


these stages your body and skis go through a number of differ- 
ent changes in position. But from start to finish you must keep 
the body supple and hold a calm state of mind. Don t become 
nervous and excited. The state of mind is quite important. 

First comes the coast down the approach, the par. in which 
you get up speed for the flight. The start is in the ordinary 
coasting position, one ski running in advance of the other. 

Presently you are well under way. Advance the rear ski, 
tips and feet together. Crouch well in the knees with hands 
downward and forward. Throw the weight of body forward. 
This crouching position with skis evenly aligned and close to- 
gether, weight evenly distributed on both skis and thrown 
forward, is the jumping position. Hold it till the right instant 
for your spring. 

The time to jump, the instant to unloosen the spring in your 
knees and straighten out, is the instant the tips of your skis 
pass the edge of the jumping platform. As you spring, throw 
your arms out sideways, lean forward and keep your feet 
together. 

There are four points about this jump that will bear atten- 
tion. In the first place—jump. Really spring. Simply to 
coast off the edge of the take-off hardly constitutes a jump at 
all. In the second place, jump from both feet. To jump 
chiefly from one, may disrupt your balance. In the third 
place, don’t be too late about jumping. Spring at exactly the 
right instant. It is a common fault to delay the spring too 
long. In the fourth place, don’t jump too high. Try to jump 
straight outward rather than upward. 

Think these points over before starting down the approach. 
You won’t have time to think about them, once you are under 
way. And similarly, for the flight 
through air. The basic point to bear 
in mind during the flight is as follows: 
both skis should be close together, 
parallel and parallel to the slope, 
Your body should be at right angles 
to the skis and slope. 


B EAR in mind that the slope is not a 

horizontal plane. It hasa declivity 
that may range from twenty-five to 
thirty degrees, sometimes more. On 
some of the hills where big jumps are 
made the landing grounds are usually 
slopes of about thirty-five degrees. 
And that’s a pretty steep hill. 

In order to hold your body at right 
angles to such a slope you have to 
lean well forward. And in order that 
the skis shall be parallel to the slope 
this leaning has to take in your whole 
length, from feet up. 

Jumpers use various methods of 
holding and swinging their arms while 
in the air. Some wave them in small 
circles. Others make motions like the 
quick flappings of the wings of a bird. 
It all depends upon how you can best 
hold your balance. Yet, the most 
natural position in many respects is 
to hold the arms outstretched on 
either side and slightly behind you. 
This counterbzlances quite well the 
forward leaning of the body. 

If at the same time you press on 
your toes to hold the tips of the skis 
pointed downhill, you should be sailing 
through air in excellent form. Impact 
of air tends to force tips upward. Downward pressure on 
the toes overcomes this. But don’t let the skis cross. And 
don’t spread them apart. Hold the knees, feet and skis 
together. 

The landing position of the skis is different from their 
position during most of the flight. You have left the jumping 
platform with tips of skis evenly aligned. This is the posi- 
tion they continue to hold through air until the instant 
before you land upon snow. It is during this final instant in 
air that you advance one ski beyond the other. But in 
making this move, don’t separate them. Land on both skis. 

The idea of advancing one ski a short distance is to give 
a longer base upon which to land. Thereby the chances of 
holding balance are better than usual. As you strike snow, 
go down on your knees and lean forward. As a matter 
of fact, the knees will bend of their own accord from the 
landing. 

Immediately after the shock of landing, shoot the leading ski 
still further forward. This will give you a longer and surer 
base during an uncertain moment of balance. Hold your arms 
out fairly straight on either side, moving the hands slightly up 
and down as need be. When you feel sure of yourself, advance 
the trailing ski to the ordinary coasting position.. Skim across 
the out-run for some distance and then top off your perform- 
ance with a graceful telemark or christiania swing. 


February 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Col 





T WAS a magnificent winter day; an overnight fall of 
two inches of fresh snow had put the crust-covered hills 
in absolutely perfect condition for skiing. 

Tommy Holmwood and a school chum, Don Evans, 
who were spending the Christmas holidays together at the 
former’s home, stood at the top of a high hill looking over the 
snow-covered lake far below, and at the other smooth hill- 


tops surrounding it that, save for a single grim circum- 
stance, had made of the place a veritable skiers’ para- 
dise. 

“T’m mighty glad you told me to bring the old skis 
along with me last night!” Evans declared. “I’m a 
raw beginner as you can see, but with a week or two 
in this sort of country, I’ll expect to pick up some of 
the wrinkles—don’t you think?” 

“Of course you will, Don . . . you’ve taken all these 
hills we’ve tried this morning in good style; confidence 
is the great thing—and practise, of course.” 

“Sure, it’s another of those things that’s easy when 
you know how, isn’t it?” 

Holmwood laughed. ‘I guess you’re right there. 
Look, there go the others down to the woods on the 
flat.” He looked at the watch on his wrist. “It’s 
time to eat, already. Hasn’t the 
morning gone quickly? We'll let 
ourselves down there on a couple 
of these easy slopes and join 
them.” 

“Just a moment, Tom, I’ve got 
to take up a hole on this strap.” 
Evans knelt, and fussed with the 
harness on one of his skis. 

“T say, Tommy,” he continued 
as he rose and pulled his gloves 
over his numbing fingers once 
more. “Is Bayne always as 
quarrelsome as he was this morning about the hockey business 
yesterday? What was the fuss about, anyhow?” 

“Oh, I refereed a game and he wasn’t satisfied about a 
decision, thought I favored his enemies. We don’t always 


pay much attention to Jimmy when he tries to start things, ‘ 


he says a great deal more than he means!” 

“T see, still, he got pretty nasty, don’t you think?” 

“Well, what do you suppose I’d better do? Beat him up 
next time he starts a row?”’ Holmwood was laughing good- 
naturedly. 

“You know best, Tommy, but ‘Yellow!’ is a dirty word to 
use to a chap, I always think.” 

“T suppose it is; Jimmy’s a good sort really though, when 
you get to know him. There’s no ‘Yellow!’ in him I can tell 
you. He’s comparatively a tenderfoot at the ski game, yet 
you see he’s afraid of no hill about the lake. Come on and 
we'll get down.” 

Instead of a run over the edge of a single steep hill that 
would have put them quickly at their objective in the woods 
on the flat at the lake-side, they made the descent in two or 
three comparatively easy grades, and reached the lunching 
place without fall or mishap. Bayne and the other boy of the 
party, Art Nevins, had already a small fire alight and a hot 
lunch was in preparation in a jiffy. 

Lunch over, the four climbed fish-tail fashion up slope after 
slope, until all were again at the top of one of the exceedingly 
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high and steep hills that lay about the 
lake in the hollow. 

“Come on, Tommy!” Bayne chal- 
lenged. ‘“‘Come with me over this one 
—there’s a peach of a jump in the 
middle of it! You haven’t taken a 
decent hill to-day!” Jimmy pranced 
about joyously until he came upon a 
wind-swept patch of crust where his 
skis missed their hold, tangled together, 
and let him down with a tremendous 
whack at the very crest of the hill, where 
he lay helpless a moment, in danger of 
taking the steep slide in a much less 
dignified position than he had con- 
templated. 

“Come on, old woman!” he insisted 
when he had managed to scramble back 
to a better foot-hold. “Come on! 
What’s the matter with you?” 

“Nothing’s the matter; go ahead'when 
you want to. I’m not taking that hill 
just now.” 


The blow hurled each from 
his course and threw them 
far apart 


“Well, ’pon my word, Holmwood, I don’t know what’s come 
over you! That hockey stuff yesterday—and now this! Here, 
Art—come on; you’re not scared, too, are you?”’ 

“Ah, lay off that stuff, Jimmy, you get too fresh! You 
want to cut it out! Forget it, I tell you! Don’t mind him, 
Tommy! Here, come on then if you want to land on your 
neck. I can stand it if you can!” Nevins lined up beside 
the impatient Bayne, the two made a slithering start over 
the icy brow of the hill, and disappeared instantly from 
view. As Bayne passed Holmwood he called aloud: 
“Yellow!” : 

There was silence for a moment after their departure 
Tommy saw the flush on Evans’s skin grow deeper than the 
vigorous exercise of the morning would account for, a slow 
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By Edward Ormerod 


Illustrated by H. W. Cooper 


grin crept over his own face as he realized the sentiments of 
the other. 

“Ton’t mind Jimmy, Don, he acts like a kid sometimes! 
Pay no attention!” , 

He watched Don shake his head as though dismissing an 
unpleasant thought from his mind, then turn around to gaze 
at the lovely country spread about them, once more. 

Millions of diamonds sparkled everywhere on the snow’s 
surface and on the weighted limbs of the dark evergreens every- 
where. Far away on the horizon a cloud of smoke marked the 
location of the city they had come from. Otherwise there was 
not a single cloud to mar the perfect clearness of the day. 

Don drank in great breaths of the clear, cold air. ‘This is 
great, Tommy, eh? I’m sorry Dad and Mother had to be 
away from home at the holidays—but I wouldn’t like to miss 
this visit with you. If every day’s as good as this first one, 
it’ll make history, I tell you!” 

“Fine, Don, this is a great place to ski—you’d expect it to 
be all tracked up with people. It would, too, only it has a 
bad name, the lake has no visible inlet or outlet, and there 
is always an open place over there at the foot of that 
cliff.” He pointed across to where a black spot on the lake’s 
level surface showed open water. 

. “The water boils up over there 
—they think it is the inlet-—and 
several times people skiing here 
have fallen in and disappeared! 
The bodies have never been found, 
and no one who has ever fallen in 
has ever come out!” 

“That’s nice; it must be a good 
place to keep away from; let’s go 
over and have a look at it!” 

“Sure, that’s good Irish advice, 
I was just going to suggest that.” 


Wit no worse mishap than 


an innocent fail or two for 
Don, they descended the slopes 
again to the lake. Crossing it, 
at a safe distance from the open 
water they turned aside and 
climbed the bank a little way, 
where they stood looking down 
at the dark water swirling and 
eddying about angrily at the 
lake edge. 

A few feet back from the open 
water the shore rose sharply in an 
almost perpendicular cliff, per- 
haps thirty or more feet in height, 
with sheer face toward the lake. 

“Odd, isn’t it? You’d think 
that cliff was made for a ski-jump 
take-off! There’s a corking hill 
above it, too, but you’d land 
plump in the water if you took it! 
It’s a queer thing, the best hill 
here—the one the professionals 
use when they come out, lies up there!” He pointed to a 
tremendous rise farther along the lake-side. ‘‘There’s a 
wonderful jump in the middle of it, and after the jump—if 
you’re lucky!—you run right on down here along the lake, 
along the top of that cliff, and so on down to the level of the 
ice.” 

Don Evans, watching the evil-looking swirl of black water, 
listened, fascinated, to the 
description of the big ski-run f 

“Maybe so, but I’d feel \ 
much sa‘er a long piece away ( & . 
from the top of that cliff, PES, 
either coming over it or run- | 
ning along it!” he remarked. i 

An ‘hour later Holmwood 
and his companion, after 

_ (Concluded on page 46) 
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Bimbo, Lead Dog 





















Bimbo as a pup was a great 
beauty 


LOW “growl . .. a 
snarl . . . a yelp of 
pain . . .a heavy ob- 
ject rolling down the 

rocky hillside! 

The disturbance woke me and 
I raised to one elbow. A slight 
brushing against the screen door, 





By Merle Howard Guise 





An article dealing with a malamute dog. Born 
in a Siwash fish-camp, his natural leadership 
qualities were discovered by accident. A number 
of incidents of the trail are cited, in which Bimbo 
displayed almost uncanny instinct, saving his master 
from probably death on more than one occasion. 
His accomplishments demonstrate the theme, that 
a dog of humble birth, as with men, may develop 
the leadership qualities of a thoroughbred. 











he was easily the best that I had ever known. He was the 
kind of dog that stood in one’s mind for ancestry, pedigree, 
blue blood; as if bred from registered stock, and trained from 
puppyhood to wear the jingle-bells of a leader. And yet he 







































A Siwash or native Eskimo dog is far 
from tame 


ings by the Jap who drove the team. 

Even on the Yukon this sullenness 
continued to a point where soon his end 
would have been the usual one of dogs 
not considered worth their feed. Only 
a fortunate mix-up in the harnessing of 








then silence, and I dropped back 
into bed. . 
Bimbo had gained his objec- 
tive! The post of honor, the gunnysack that served as 


. welcome doormat in front of my little log cabin, was his, my 


leader’s, by right of might, and for the rest of the night he 
would guard my slumbers even if he had to slash the throat 
of every contending malamute in the team to do it. 

Poor Moose, undoubtedly it was his one hundred and fifty 
pounds that had tumbled down the slope, and he always took 
his dispossessing hard. In harness, at the “wheel,” he was a 
veritable Red Grange. Dragging sled and dogs, he fairly 
waded through unfriendly teams that we chanced to meet 
upon the trail. But to Bimbo size meant nothing, for he had 
the knack of upsetting his opponent at the first onslaught. 

Though a splendid fighter, Bimbo was not a quarrelsome 

dog. In fact, he avoided a fight when he could, and many a 
bully would display his teeth and utter contemptuous, low- 
throated insults, without seeming to arouse the slightest in- 
terest. In the matter of guarding my person against any 
animals, predatory or friendly, Bimbo probably considered 
that because of his position in the team he was entitled to 
this special privilege and, fortunately for him, he possessed 
the fighting prowess to support him in this contention. 
. But fighting qualities alone do not make a leader. The 
capacity to assist in preventing or discouraging fighting in 
the team is much more desirable. A leader that holds him- 
self aloof from the other dogs by refusing to fraternize and, 
in spite of concerted action lives to perform his regular duties, 
gains the respect of his team-mates and the admiration of the 
thoughtful driver. And the strength to set the pace, and 
the tenaciousness to maintain it against heartbreaking ob- 
stacles, are attributes that should not be lacking. Yet in- 
stinct, sagacity, skill, or whatever power it is that gives some 
dogs the ability to “trail,” must be present in more or less 
developed degree in the leader, else all other traits might 
count for naught at a time of stress. Even granted all these 
resources, however, a lead dog without an individuality still 
would be almost as impersonal as an intricate piece of mech- 
anism. 

No two dog mushers agree upon the extent of the qualities 
that might reasonably constitute the perfect lead dog; but all 
agree that, as with men, pedigree is not necessarily the measure 
of capacity for real leadership. Many potential leaders are 
bred from selected, pink-eyed Siberian wolf hounds, or from 
pedigreed setters trained to service in the North, and a chosen 
few might set up speed and endurance records in the great 
Nome Sweepstakes. Yet a Mackenzie River husky, born in 
the humble environments of a squalid Indian camp and 
maintaining an existence in spite of starvation rations and 
native abuse, might possess the very qualities necessary to 
lead his team over the most perilous trails. 

To me, Bimbo was the ideal lead deg; to others, perhaps, 
he was merely a splendid leader. With his uncanny trail sense, 


“Brushing Bob” Griffith holds our team in front of my cabin 


was simply one of a litter whelped in a Siwash fish-camp on 
the coast of Alaska and turned loose as a puppy to reach 
maturity as best he might. 

When Bimbo was about one year old he had been picked 
up as a common young work dog, for fifteen dollars, and for 
weeks thereafter was thought to be worth just fifteen dollars 
less than the sum paid for him! He had been bought at 
Seward to fill out a team on the long mush north to the 
Yukon. At the time he answered to some other name. It 
would be more correct to say that he responded to no name 
at all and, placed in the “run,” sulked the entire jour- 
ney. This stubbornness persisted in spite of frequent lash- 





This Siwash pup needs a lot of training 


the team saved him. A driver bor- 
rowed the dogs, a musher unfamiliar 
with their position in the team. By 
chance he placed Bimbo in the lead! 

Immediately Bimbo’s right to leadership was apparent; and 
from that time he retained it. This honor entitled him to the 
freedom of the camps, and thereafter he was seldom chained, 
winter or summer. 


But Bimbo’s intense hatred of Orientals, firmly established 
on that first long trip to the Yukon, had become fixed 
in his nature. Nor did he seem able to differentiate them 
from the native Indians and Eskimos. It has been a moot 
question among scientists whether these races originally came 
from the same stock. With Bimbo there was never any 
doubt. When Indians or Eskimos were about, it was always 
necessary to restrain him. On more than one occasion he 
attempted to leap upon these “enemies,” a move that met 
with the hearty co-operation of his team-mates. 

This dislike of natives and Orientals could never be broken. 
Indeed, it was as though his humble origin and harsh early 
life had embittered him and left him without any consideration 
for these people. And there came a day when this hatred 
caused him to receive the severest whipping of his life, and I 
the greatest scare of my own. 

We were in southwestern Alaska, on the trail to the coast, 
and on that particular day had made the run from the Yentna 
River to Suistna Station, reaching the trading-post before 
noon. I decided to have a hurried bite and then push on to 
Old Knik, to the south. The dogs had run almost the entire 
forty miles, and seemed disposed to rest, so I did not take the 
usual precaution to chain up sled and leader. I had seen 
no native on the trail for weeks, and the matter of an attack 
upon them did not enter my mind. 

While I was eating, the roadhouse cook told me how, the 
day before, a white woman from the post, attempting to stop 
a fight in her team, tripped and fell among the dogs and was 
killed. 

Suddenly came a scream! Dashing out of the cabin, I found 
my whole team attacking a native child! They had driven 
the girl into a corner of a willow fence, where she crouched in 
terror, as one frenzied dog after another sprang at her. Only 
the fact that they were packed so close, and were in harness, 
prevented them from reaching the child’s throat. In a mo- 
ment, undoubtedly, they would have dragged her to the 
ground. After the child had been rescued, each dog received 
in turn a severe whipping. 

It is especially humiliating to a leader to receive a lashing 
in the presence of the other dogs, but in this case I did not 
spare Bimbo’s feelings. A Siwash-camp dog takes his chastise- 
ment more as a matter of routine than does the dog of breed- 
ing. I amcertain, though, that Bimbo was as deeply humbled 
by any disciplinary measures as any dog could be, not by 
reason of any fine quality of sensitiveness bred into him, but 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


largely because of his patrician-like 
attitude toward the other dogs. 

A good lead dog might easily lose 
caste with his team-mates by too 
generally mingling among them, or 
because of his inability to trounce 
every other dog in the outfit. Not so 
Bimbo. Certainly, he never gave any 
opportunity for misunderstanding as 
to the definite line of demarcation 
that existed between leader and dog, 
and many hard-boiled, turbulent 
malamutes had come into the team. 
Bimbo seemed to sense that eternal 
vigilance was the price of leadership. 

A new dog in a team is always a 
problem. A dog accustomed to taking 
orders only from some _ shouting 
driver soon learned, when placed in 
my team, that the real orders came 
from the lead dog. When the rest of 
the team were straining at their 
collars to get the heavily-loaded sled 
up the steep grade, and the musher 
had his hands full at the gee-pole, 
was no time for any dog to shirk. 
At such a time, a quick, backward 
glance from the panting Bimbo might 
be of no special portent to the shirker if he were a new- 
comer; perhaps the laggard might even return the look in- 
solently, as if to say “Well, what ya goin’ to do about it?” 

A little more of this lagging and he would get Bimbo’s an- 
swer—at the next stop for rest, or even at the end of the day. 
For a moment he would imagine, probably, that the whole 
team had jumped him, as Bimbo set upon him and gave him 
the neatest trimming he had ever experienced in so short]a 
time. 

Usually one such lesson was sufficient to make a “good 
soldier” of the newest acquisition to the team. But once 
“Kobuck” and “ Notack,” dogs new to the team, decided to 
“gang up” on Bimbo to revenge initiatory trouncings each had 
previously received. We had just completed a six-hundred- 
mile trail journey and were enjoying the last few miles on a 
train of the partly-completed government railroad. 
Half a dozen other teams were crowded into the box car, 
and the cramped quarters gave these two newcomers the 
opportunity, they thought, for retaliation. 

The two Siwash dogs were chained to the sled next to 
Bimbo. Soon they began to edge into him, forcing him 
to move over. Not satisfied, they crowded him still 
farther, until he was at the end of his chain. 
Again they pressed him. It was too much! 
Bimbo struck! 





A “wolf” dog; like this is no good except 
with a lead dog like Bimbo 


powerful brutes if he has not the weight 
and strength to hold them in check. It 
is practically impossible for one man to 
harness and put in line a large team of 
high-spirited dogs without first lashing 
the tow-line and sled to trees or stumps. 
A good leader, first to be harnessed, will 
help considerably in keeping the team in 
place by lying down in the snow and 
digging in his toes as the harnessing pro- 
ceeds. Even then he may be dragged 
about by the other dogs. 


HEN his harness was snapped into 
place, Bimbo would drop immedi- 
ately into the snow, face to the front. A 
tug or two on the tow-line he would ig- 
nore, refusing to look back. A dog might 
give a pull that would move him a foot or 
so, which would bé met with a turn of the 
head. But a violent tug that jerked him 
to his feet brought swift retaliation from 
Bimbo, and for the next few days the 
offender would be too much occupied 
licking his wounds to disturb his leader 
on a harnessing or any other occasion. 
The ability to keep the tow-line strung 
out is necessarily a qualification of a good 
leader. Bimbo, though, was never satisfied to keep the line 
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strung out—he kept it always taut, doing the pulling of any 
two dogs. This was a decided advantage when the rest of 
the team agreed upon a free-for-all, or when a heedless rab- 
bit, after bouncing along the trail ahead, dived into the brush 
and they decided to pursue it. A doughty porcupine will 
sometimes dispute the ownership of the trail, and it takes a 
powerful leader to keep the team moving past the danger zone. 

Once, even Bimbo and the “‘blacksnake” whip combined 
failed to carry the team of young, excited dogs over a sleeping 
“porky.”’ The result was a two-hour halt in a biting wind, 
devoted to removing quills from noses and throats and faces 
of ten of the eleven malamutes. 

The feet of the northern malamute and the husky are 
exceptionally tough, and better adapted to hard going than 
the feet of the “Outside” dog of fine breeding, yet they 
require the same attention that the driver gives his own. 
When the trail is gritty, and marks on the snow indicate 
bleeding feet, the careful driver halts and puts moccasins on 
the furred pads to protect them from the sharp particles of 
ice. These moccasins, or canvas sacks, if not ripped off by 
the fangs of the wearer, usually last for one or more days’ 
travel.: 

Bimbo, because of his strong, steady pulling, was unusually 
hard on his shoes, an inspection at the noon rest sometimes 
revealing his moccasins, especially those on his hind legs, worn 
through the bottom. He wore out twice as many moccasins 
as any other dog in the team, attesting to his conscientious 
work. He put his best into the tow-line until a word from the 
driver, or a slowing down of the sled, indicated that the other 











































[8 a moment half a hundred dogs were 

at it, although im quarters too confined 
for a good free-for-all. Bimbo handled 
himself in his most masterly style, and the 
pair must have thought they had been 
set upon by half a dozen Bimbos, so 
quickly did he turn from throat to leg or 
tail, or whatever part of their furry hides 
presented itself. By the time I got a grip 
on Bimbo’s hind legs, the two bullies had 
been soundly thrashed. Needless to say, 
Bimbo secured plenty of room which he 
made use of by stretching out full length 
and going to sleep. 

A small lead dog, however intelligent, is 
to cut a sorry figure in a team of unruly, 












































After a hard day’s mush the 
key lead dog is ready for more 
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dogs must have time out for a 
“blow.” 


HERE is a time in the life 

of all team dogs, however 
high-spirited they may be, when 
they are only too anxious to 
yield to their leader—when, on 
a hazardous trail, they sense 
full well that their very life 
depends upon his trail skill, 
upon the exercise of his un- 
canny instinct in stress of 
emergency. Once a _ good 
leader has been over a trail, 
that trail is registered for life, 
but even more remarkable is 














(Above) A typical . prospector’s 
cabin near Fairbanks. In front 
of this. Bimbo vanquished his 
rivals. (Left) The malamutes 
prepare to mush 


that capacity to lead the team 
ably when apparently there is 
nothing upon which to guide 
it. It is this ability to keep 
the trail, or to pick a route where no trail exists, that best 
measures a leader’s true worth. 

More than once I have started Bimbo across a barren, 
treeless valley to seek a trail that, untraveled in weeks, 
was buried deep under snow. When doubt might reasonably 
arise as to the location of the trail, Bimbo would swerve 
sharply to one side and carry on over the trackless snow. 
The value of this trail expertness can be understood when 
you remember that it may mean the difference between 
‘‘Siwashing” for the night in the brush and spending the time 
in the crude but comfortable cabin of some trapper or pros- 
pector. 

One of the best pieces of trailing Bimbo ever did was to lead 
me over Rainy Pass, on the ridge of the high Alaska Range, 
in a driving blizzard. When the storm broke we were too far 

(Concluded om page 54) 
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I slipped into another room where I could obtain. a good 
look at the Colonel. I had such a good vantage-point I could 
see his diamond ring sparkle. He was elegantly dressed. 

I knew what procedure I was to follow, so I found Mr. 
Pinkerton who was Chief of the U. S. Secret Service, and told 
him of my conversation with the President, and of the visit 
the Colonel was paying him at the time. Mr. Pinkerton told 
me to go to the house he had pointed out to me previously, 
and to let him know if the Colonel went there after leaving 
the President; also if the lady who lived there showed herself. 

I watched the house only a short time when a black team 
driven by a white-headed colored driver pulled up in front 
of the place. A good-looking lady came out of the house and 
entered the brougham, and was driven away. I ran along 
behind the fence until I reached the Avenue, and saw the 
carriage stop at the Willard Hotel. Colonel S—— must 
have been waiting, for he jumped in and the horses were 
moving again in a couple of minutes. I was about to secure a 
conveyance and follow, when someone beside me said. “No. 
Your friend is desirous of seeing you immediately.” 

In the conference at the White House I learned that Colonel 
S—— had a great cotton interest in the 


Lincoln’s Boy Spy 
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completely puzzled. I had never heard such quiet before in 
an army camp. 

But just when the sun was overhead, and Blossom and I 
were out on the lawn, from a long way off I distinctly heard 
the notes of a bugle. It was very faint, so much so that I 
asked Blossom if she heard it, and then suddenly it seemed as 
if every bugle in the world was being sounded, and every 
soldier was alive. 

The outposts went away at top speed, and others came to 
attention and lined up from the high road down to the lower 
camp. Infantry I had not noticed now appeared. A through 
line was formed and within a few minutes a carriage drawn 
by six horses came from the upper road. There was plenty of 
dust, but despite this, and the great confusion and rush, it 
was easy to see that it was the President who was riding in 
the carriage. 

Blossom was off and away before anyone could stop her, 











BOYS’ LIFE 


When I got back to the President he said: “Sorry I can’t 
stay another day.” Then he said quietly: “Did Mike get 
away without being seen?” 

Then he took me by the shoulders in his usual manner and 
said: “I want to tell you that both Mr. and Mrs. Dricer, and 
myself, are much pleased with the progress you have made 
since you came here. I want you to run in to Washington 
as soon as possible. Mr. Pinkerton is anxious to see you about 
a matter you are already acquainted with. He wishes you to 
go on with it. Do anything Mr. Pinkerton suggests.” 

The President was ready for the start. The guard was al- 
ready moving up the road. We said good-bye. We all felt 
sad. We couldn’t tell what might happen. 

We heard the distant discharge of several guns. Colonel 
Sherry asked: ““Do you know what the firing means?” 

“No,” replied an officer, “can’t mean much. They can 
only follow. There is no going around to head us.” 

' “Good,” said the Colonel, relieved. ‘Corporal, give them 
the advance and keep it up. They have been riding all night 
and they can’t fight on an empty stomach.” 

The advance guard was off. The President’s party was 
under way. The rear guard came rumbling 
along. 








South, that he was seeking an appointment as 
an inspector of cotton that was being shipped 
from our northern ports, and that there were 
reasons which caused him to be placed under sur- 
veillance. It seemed that my part in the mat- 
ter, for the time being at least, was at an end. 


Me DRICER kept all the horses he had 
left under cover at night, and his colored 
men, armed, took turns staying up and 
watching. Every day now we could hear the 
heavy guns. 

One day Mosby, the cavalry leader, rode 
in. He had been a personal friend of Mr. 
Dricer’s and was at the present time riding 
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“Good-bye, good-bye,” was all you could 
hear. Those that could held out their hand 
for a last handclasp of good-bye. ‘Good-bye, 
little girl,” to Blossom. “Good-bye, Brick 
Top,” tome. Our eyes were full of tears as the 
last of the procession passed on North. 





ON E night, a few days later, everything was 

quiet and I had slept well. Toward morn- 
ing someone awakened me. I jumped out of 
bed and there stood Whiskers, also known 
among us as Long Beard. “See,” he said, 
“T’ve a sore arm. Get me some water.” I 
did this, and also woke up the house medical 





a horse that Mr. Dricer had given him some 
time ago. He had some twenty men with him. 
I kept out of the way. 

The continual rumbling of the guns and 
the worried expression on the faces of Mr. and 
Mrs. Dricer made me anxious. J felt as if 
there was going to be some change. Mr. 
Dricer confided in me that he was worried 
about what was to become of the old planta- 
tion people in his employ, in case evacuation 
of the farm became necessary, as he couldn’t 
take all the servants with him to Washington. 

A few days later I had occasion to go down 
to a little strip of land between two little rivers 
that emptied into the Potomac. I had Tige, 
the dog, with me. He commenced to be uneasy, 
and had his eye on the thick wood on the other 
side. I caught sight of a blue uniform. 

“Hello. Hello over there,” I called. A young fellow in full 
uniform appeared, and immediately he was joined by several 
other cavalrymen. 

“Are you lost?” I asked them. 

“Yes,” the young fellow replied. ‘Where is Dricer’s 
plantation?” (It was a Yankee that was speaking; no mistake 
about that.) 

“This is it,’’ I replied, “and you are on a part of it. This 
river is quite deep and you can’t cross, but follow up on your 
‘side and I will meet you above and show you the crossing.” 

When we met at the crossing he told me he was an 
advance guard sent on to the plantation. This was all he 
knew. 

Later in the day a captain of cavalry appeared and told 
Mr. Dricer he would like a camping-ground for 500 men, with 
their mounts. 

“T can’t understand it,” Mr. Dricer said, “one of the 
officers has been asking me questions regarding the roads to 
the north and west of us, and soldiers are being detailed and 
going out to camp in the woods. They have even got Cherry 
Hill covered. The ferry road is full of Yankee soldiers.” 

The officers did not often come to the house. On one of 
these occasions someorie asked if they fired a sunset gun. 
“No, sir,” was the reply, “that was orders.” I noticed several 
colonels, all of the regular army, and when we came to look 
about, Blossom and I observed that infantry was guarding the 
house and the road that led to the river and over the hill. A 
regular headquarters had been formed, with couriers continu- 
ally arriving and leaving. “Rather singular the officers don’t 
form headquarters here at our house,” Mrs. Dricer remarked 
when she heard of this. This set us all guessing. 

Willie Dricer informed me a battery of several guns and 
carriages were on the hill road with guns pointed north and 
south from the house. 

I did not sleep much during the night. Both of the Dricer 
boys brought blankets into my room and slept there. 

The next day everybody was up early, but we did not hear 
any unnecessary noise, not even bugle or drum calls. I was 





(Above left) General Washington’s headquarters at Winchester, Va. 
used by Washington at Greenway Court, Va. 





through the arms of the guard, and into the carriage where 
Mr. Lincoln received her, and carried her on to the piazza. 

Oh, such a time! The President shook hands all around, 
and kissed Mrs. Dricer. To me he said: “Here is my boy who 
braves all danger for the love of his country.” 

“I’m not President to-day. I am here to have a good time, 
and I want you all to join me,” said Mr. Lincoln when we all 
assembled later on the piazza. He was like a big boy. He was 
interested in everything. He hurriedly had games prepared 
so that the soldiers could take a hand, and a prize was ar- 
ranged for the winners. My mare Kitty, and Tige, the dog, 
did stunts. We had some shooting at a mark. 

The soldiers were anxious to join us in our sports, and added 
greatly to the entertainment by doing stunts of their own, 
many of which were wonderful. None applauded more than 
the President. He was judge of certain events, and great 
cheering and satisfaction greeted all his decisions. The 
tremendous cheer of our boys was added to the high-pitched 
yell of the colored boys. 


EFORE- dawn, the day following, I heard someone on the 

balcony. I hurried to the door and met old Mike. 

“Bless the Lord,” he said, “I wasn’t any too sure this was 
your room. You know it’s worth my life to be seen here.” 

I went with him to the President’s room and we got in 
without making any noise. “I am glad to see you,” Mr. 
Lincoln said. “Now, Mike, what kind of a job are you up to.” 

“We must hustle,” Mike said, “for Mosby and his men 
will be here by six or seven o’clock.” 

While he was talking to the President, I went down and 
notified Colonel Sherry. It was of course his duty to notify the 
camp, and by his orders no bugle was sounded that morning. 
I notified Hilda about an early breakfast, and later when 
Mike and I were ready to leave he had a nice little lunch. 

I went to the stable, and with my mare and a fresh horse 
for Mike we went out into the woods through the tunnel, the 
secret of which was carefully guarded. Kitty and I brought 
in Mike’s horse. It had been ridden nearly to death. 





(Upper right) Office 
(Below) At this point now known as Berry’s 
Ferry, Washington swam the Shenandoah River 


man. “Right through the left arm,” he said. 
“Yes, I’m mighty glad it isn’t the right one,” 
Long Beard said, wincing. “Fix me up. I 
must go to Washington at once.” 

“Can’t go,” the house doctor answered 
abruptly. “You can’t afford to lose your 
arm, even your left.” 

“Well, Al,” he said turning to me, “you'll 
have to go then.” 

“Count me in, Long Beard,” I said. “I’m 
off in a minute.” I was due in Washington, 
and could hit two birds with one stone. 

“Now listen,” he said. “This is a message 
that I can’t write. I don’t dare to. The 
President will understand why I’ve sent you. 
Mike can’t go. It may be several days before 
we hear from Bull. He is probably somewhere 
near Richmond. I’m not sure.” 

“Trust me, I'll deliver it,” I again assured him. 

“Our Northern Army is near Franklin County prepared to 
start for the East. They have instructions to go by the lower 
road. You remember that? Yes. Well, now heed what I 
tell you. The lower road is or will be completely blockaded 
by the time we are ready to move. We have been sold out. 
Lee knows or will know by Wednesday that we will take the 
southern route. He must know it now, for we could hear 
them working at it, cutting down trees. You can say that I 
know this lower road, although by far the better road of the 
two and shorter by some fifty miles, is so much under the 
control of General Lee that he can sit back in his tent and 
by orders work every foot of the trail from Franklin County 
to Fairfax County. You understand? Now here is what 
you must tell Mr. Lincoln. Someone must break through 
to the western headquarters and bear instructions that this 
army must be moved East by the upper route. Do you know 
this route?” 

“Yes,” I said, “I have been over that route much more 
than the southern, for it is harder to learn.” 

“That’s so,” Long Beard agreed, “and you can make it.” 

“Yes,” I replied, “I am sure I can.” 

We, Tige and I, were soon on our way. Over the swamp 
trail we jogged along, although held up occasionally on the 
ferry road until out of possible danger from some Rebs or 
guerrillas. We arrived at the creek O. K. 

Tige had never been across before, but entered the boat 
gladly and curled up beside me. The tide was running out 
but a good little breeze was blowing from the south, and we 
were soon going at the rate of ten miles per hour. 

I got some crackers for the dog at our little hut. I had in- 
tended leaving the dog at Jake’s, but he thought I better not, 
so Tige followed me up to the White House. It was all new 
to him. I left him downstairs while I went to Mr. Lincoln’s 
room, 

The President was alone. “I’m glad to see you,” he said. 
“But what brings you here at such a late hour?” 

(Continued on page 57) 
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Some Points on Snow-Shoeing 


ITH a pair of snow-shoes properly put on, the 

wearer should be able to walk straight away on 

level snow, even if he is a novice, and after the 

first five minutes, to run. The stride should be 
somewhat longer and more swinging than the ordinary walk. 
Do not straddle in the attempt to swing each shoe clear of the 
other, or lift the feet more than is necessary. Each shoe as it 
advances should overlap the other, with its edge just grazing 
the ankle of the other foot. The proper run is a sort of lope, 
midway between a walk and a full run, with only a slight lifting 
of the feet. 

There are two ways of turning on snow-shoes. The easier 
way is this: Suppose the right foot is leading; carry the right 
shoe across the left, turning meanwhile to the left, and put it 
down with its tail close to the other toe, and its toe pointing 
nearly backward. Then turn on the left foot in the new 
direction. 

A better but slightly more difficult turn is like the “‘kick- 
turn” onskis. With the right foot leading as before, make the 
turn not to the left, but to the right. Kick the right shoe 
up in front of you so that it stands almost vertical, and rests 
lightly on its tail. With this tail as a pivot, rotate the shoe to 
the right, and bring it down on the snow alongside the other, 
but with its toe pointing in the opposite direction. Then let 
the left shoe take its stride and pass across the other, close to 
the foot. 

Going up-hill, you can often make your shoes hold where 
they would otherwise slip by coming right up on your toes. 
Coming down-hill, you slide. The commonest way is to put 
one shoe in front of the other, lap the rear shoe over the front, 
cramp it under your heel, and sit down on the tail of the rear 
shoe. If you find you are going too fast, dig one elbow into the 
snow for a brake. Some sliders, instead of bending the front 
leg sharply at the knee, keep it nearly straight, so that the 
shoes overlap only a little. This method requires more skill 
than the other, but an expert can, almost without breaking his 
stride, drop to his knee, slide the hill, and at the bottom, before 
he has quite stopped, swing himself upright again and be off. 

In snow-shoeing, even on a cold day, you are likely to get 
uncomfortably warm. It is important, therefore, to be so clad 
that you can strip off your outer garments before you begin to 
perspire, and put them on again immediately if you wish to 
rest fora moment. You should have, therefore, a*sweater, or 
something of that sort. On your feet you should wear two or 
three pairs of woolen stockings or socks, and outside of these 
a comfortable moccasin. 

During all-day trips it is a good plan to eat as often as once 
in three hours. The lunches, however, should be light, and 
should be eaten as you walk. Chocolate, crackers, or other 
compact foods, are best to take. Raisins are good, for they 
help to quench the thirst. Do not swallow any snow until it 
has been melted and warmed in the mouth. 

The hardest work in snow-shoeing comes on the leader, 
who breaks trail, and on the two or three who follow him. 
For the others the going is easy, unless, as will happen in some 
conditions of snow, the track gets too hard and slippery. A 
few of the strongest members of the party should go first, and 
take turns in breaking trail. The weakest members should 
travel next behind them, and not too far to the rear. Last of 
all should come, according to the numbers in the party, one 
or two of the strongest and most experienced snow-shoers, to 
form a rear guard. When on the march, they must not 
permit any stragglers to lag behind them.- Snow-shoeing is 
probably as safe a sport as there is, but there is always the 
possibility of sudden exhaustion, broken rigging, a shoe caught 
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under a log, or a misstep into the branches of a tree—and 
winter days are short and cold. 

It may be of interest to add a few words as to the develop- 
ment of the snow-shoe. As we know it to-day—the webbed 
racket was an independent invention of the North American 
Indian, and had reached the height of perfection in design and 
workmanship before the white man discovered America. So 
perfect, indeed, was it that the white man has never been 
able either to invent an equally useful substitute or to improve 
on the Indian’s pattern. Indeed, the best snow-shoe made 
to-day by the skilled artisans of civilization falls considerably 
short of the Indian product in workmanship and efficiency. 

The Indian designed his snow-shoe to suit the region in which 
he lived. Thus the Crees of the barren grounds west of Hud- 
son Bay, with wide, open stretches of country, sometimes make 
snow-shoes as much as eight feet long and correspondingly 
narrow. The Ojibways, who also live in a comparatively open 
country, use snow-shoes generally about six feet in length. 

Obviously, the wearer would find it difficult—sometimes 
impossible—to manage these very long snow-shoes in a 
thickly wooded country in which windfalls often occur and 
brush is thick. He could not make quick turns, and he could 
not plant his snow-shoes between fallen trees. Whenever he 
found himself with the ends of his snow-shoes resting on hard 
bodies, like logs or rocks, and his weight in the center, the 
frame would probably break. 


RR this reason the Indians farther east prefer shorter, 
wider snow-shoes. In the rugged and broken wilderness of 
Labrador the models are in the sharpest contrast with the 
extremely long models of the Crees. In the region between 
Lake Superior and Quebec some of the shoes have slightly 
turned-up toes. Many persons have been unable to see the 
advantage of that, although when the snow is so hard that the 
snow-shoe sinks only the thickness of the rim, the turned-up 
toe may prevent the shoe from catching under the crust, as 
the flat kind tends to do. In that part of the world there are 
four styles in common use—the “egg-tail” or “‘round end,” 
the “beaver-tail,” the “swallow-tail,” and the “‘bear’s paw.” 
Although the bear’s paw style is often made with only the bar, 
most of the Northern snow-shoes have two cross-bars. 

When beech was to be had in greater quantities than now, 
it was much used for frames. Now, however, the Indians use 
mostly birch or spruce, and make the cross-bars of tamarack. 
Spruce is light, springy, easily worked, and does not check 
easily. Tamarack is light, stiff and strong. With the ax the 
Indian cuts the timber and roughly shapes it; with the crooked 
knife he dresses and finishes it. Before the web is woven in, 
the frame is allowed to season. 

Caribou skin makes the best web. The Indian works over 
the skin until it has a finish like parchment, and then cuts it 
into long strips for weaving. In front of the forward cross- 
piece and behind the rear crosspiece very light, thin web 
(it is called babiche in the North) is used, and in well-made 
snow-shoes it is woven very closely. The babiche at the toe 
is a little coarser than that at the heel. 

Experts tell of seeing in the North babiche at the heel end 
as fine as coarse linen thread. Between the crosspieces— 
where the foot rests and the strain comes—the babiche is 
considerably heavier. and the mesh coarser than at the ends. 
The Indian-made webbing will not sag when it is wet. The 
white man’s factory-made snow-shoes invariably sag, because 
the white man does not properly cure the babiche. 

Near the center and behind the forward cross-bar a semi- 
circular space is left to admit the wearer’s toes—an arrange- 


The Proper Care of Ice 


T IS surprising to note the care and interest with which the 
average person will pick out a skating outfit, being particu- 

lar to see that the nickel finish on the skates is perfect, even 
if they know nothing about testing the quality of the steel 
blade or noting the method of construction and other fine 
points, and then note the abuse he subjects them to through 
ignorance of a few fundamental principles in handling any 
kind of edged metal tools or appliances. 

In the first place, do not carry your skates so that the run- 
ning edges of the steel blades can rub against one another. 
The efficiency of a pair of skates depends entirely on the keen- 
hess of the edges of each blade, and if you allow the two pieces 
of steel to chafe together, even carrying them in your hand, 
they will chew the edges round and nick them so that they are 
worthless, 

Strap the outfit together with the shoes against one another 
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By W. Van B. Claussan 
Secretary, Skate Sailing Association of America 


in a reversed position; this will protect the blades and is easy 
for carrying. Better still, purchase a good pair of leather 
scabbards when you first buy the outfit, and keep them on the 
blades at all times except when you are skating. 

Another thing to be VERY particular about is walking 
around on the skates on anything but ice, or some soft resilient 
surface such as wood, linoleum, etc. Even with a wood floor 
in the average skating rest-house, there is a real danger from 
the grit and gravel that is carried in underfoot, and often nail 
heads are left protruding. Never walk on stone, concrete, 
gravel pathways, or even across grass for any distance. The 
grit and pebbles will chip and dull the blade so that skating is 
impossible. If you must walk any distance, keep the leather 
scabbards on the blade; this is what they are intended for. 
Even if you wear out a pair of scabbards or two during the 
season, it is cheaper to replace them than to buy new skates. 


ment that allows the foot free action. To both sides of this 
opening the “‘sling” that fastens the snow-shoe to the foot is 
attached by a strap passed back of the wearer’s heel and 
above it. 

On commercial snow-shoes various contrivances of 
straps and buckles make up the sling. Experts have dis- 
carded most of them, and have returned to the simplest 
sling of all—the Nascaupee Indian sling. It is the most 
easily adjusted, it never chafes the foot, and it is by far 
the most comfortable. It is simply a thong of buckskin about 
half an inch wide. One end of it is run through the netting 
on one side of the opening, just behind the forward bar, and 
threaded back on the opposite side of the opening; the two 
ends are then drawn back to tie behind the wearer’s heel. 
Before being tied, however, they are wrapped—both at the 
same time—twice or thrice around the thong at the point at 
which it passes across the toe opening. The thong here should 
be loose enough to let the wearer’s toes go under it, but tight 
enough to keep the toes from working forward and striking 
upon the bar in walking. When this adjustment has been 
made, the ends of the thong are drawn behind the heel and tied. 

It is not necessary to untie the thongs in order to remove 
the snow-shoe from the foot. If the wearer lifts his heel and 
slips his toes from under the thongs, the sling will drop from 
his foot. By winding the ends round the toe thong, he can 
tighten the sling; by unwinding them, he can loosen it. Alto- 
gether, it is the most inexpensive, the most comfortable, the 
most serviceable, and the most easily adjusted sling in use. 

Shoes with heels should never be worn for snow-shoeing. 
If the snow is dry, there is nothing so good as buckskin moc- 
casins, especially if at least two pairs of heavy woolen socks are 
worn inside them. If the snow is damp, however, oil-tanned 
moccasins, or larigans, which may be bought of any outfitter, 
will do very well. In damp snow many experts use the Eskimo 
sealskin boot—a sealskin moccasin that reaches to the knee 
and is drawn on like a boot. That is not easy to get, however; 
on the Atlantic seaboard you can hardly expect to purchase 
it south of Newfoundland. wit 


M?°et experts prefer short, wide sndggShoes. “Although,” 

says one, “I have owned and used nearly every style 
peculiar to northeastern America, I am prejudiced in-favor of 
the Labrador type. I have at present a pair of swallow-tail and 
a pair of beaver-tail shoes, on both of which I have traveled 
more than a thousand miles on rough trails. My beaver-tail 
shoes, which were made by a mountaineer Indian, I consider 
ideal for general use. Their extreme length, measured to the 
end of the tail, is 274% inches, and their extreme width 20 
inches. The cross-bars have a good curve, and leave a space 
121 inches long for the foot.” 

Before buying a pair of snow-shoes, be suze that there is 
room enough between the bars, where the foot treads, to per- 
mit you to walk without having the toe or the heel touch either 
bar. For a person who wears a number seven shoe, the 
distance between the bars should be 121% or 13 inches. 

The novice should not try to walk far at a time until the 
muscles that the exercise brings into play have been accus- 
tomed to it by practice. If you overdo at the beginning, you 
are likely to suffer mal de raquette, as they say in Canada. 
You feel it first in the calves of the legs, but it soon extends to 
the hips, and makes walking so painful that you have difficulty 
in lifting your feet from the snow more than two or three 
inches. If you stop at the first twinge, a rest of a day or two 
will cure it. It is annoying and painful while it lasts, but it is 
not at all dangerous. 


Skates 


Always dry your skates when you take them off; newspaper 
is absorbent enough for this purpose and is usually handy, but 
it is a good scheme to keep a-skate rag tucked in your shoes 


. with your skating socks. A very good plan is to varnish the 


sole of the shoe, and the entire skate except the blade, using a 
good quality spar varnish. Never stand your skates on a 
hot radiator to dry them; it is bad for the skates and worse 
for the leather in your'shoes. An application of Viscol or a 
good neatsfoot oil rubbed into the shoes at the beginning and 
at the end of each season, will greatly prolong the life of the 
upper, preventing it from drying out and cracking. 

Two things combine to give a great many people the false 
impression that their ankles are too weak for skating. One is 
that the skates are set crooked on the shoes, and the other is 
dull edges. 

(Continued on page 59) 
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The “Black Hawk” fairly leaped across the ground, bumping and lurching over the uneven surface for a hundred feet before it darted into the air 


The Pilot of the Cloud Patrol 


PART III 


OR a moment Don Craig and his companion members 

of the Cloud Patrol could not believe their eyes. A 

feeling of chagrin and disappointment overwhelmed 

them. Lindy, their police dog, instead of catching one 
of the thieves who had been stealing gasoline and oil at the 
flying field and vandalizing some of the airplanes there, had 
cornered Nick Conlon the night watchman, in the factory 
doorway. 

And Nick was furious. In a rage, and swearing lustily, he 

“was trying to beat off the dog with a short night-stick he 
always carried. When the white rays of Don’s pocket flash- 
light flooded the scene he turned on the three boys savagely. 

“Call off this purp of yours—call him off, I say, or I’ll brain 
him. He’s a savage devil and some day he’ll kill somebody. 
I’m going to see to it that you ain’t allowed to bring him on the 
field any more.” 

Don made haste to leap in and seize Lindy by the thick 
scruff of his neck and drag him back from the doorway. 

Lindy was reluctant to go. He growled and snarled and 
glared savagely at the night watchman. 

“He was on the trail of the gas thieves, Nick,” explained 
Don. ‘They came around this way—behind the factory. 
Didn’t you hear them? Didn’t you see them?” 

““Huh—gas thieves—er—yeah—sure I heard ’em,” stuttered 
Conlon. Then he added, “I was inside’ the factory. Heard 
’em runnin’ and came out of this door here to head-’em off 
when this hyena pounced on me. Only for him I’d have caught 
’em, I guess. Now you kids go on back to your tent and'take 
that mutt with you. Go on, git out and leave this 'night- 
watchin’ to me. I don’t like you fussing around the place 
after dark anyhow. I’m going to see Mr. Fullerton about it. 
I’m going to have him make you get rid of that dog, too. Now 
git home all of you. Go on.” 

Disappointed and somewhat crestfallen Don and his two 
companions left the rear of the factory building and started for 
their tent, Don still leading Lindy, who constantly turned and 
growled in the direction of Nick Conlon. 

Beyond the factory building, and on their way to the tent, 
Don muttered in perplexed tones: 


By Irving Crump 
Illustrated by William Heaslip 





Begin the Story Here 


ON CRAIG, hero of the Cloud Patrol, is now working 
for the summer at Ovington Airfield with the Fuller- 
ton Aircraft Company. He has gained the enmity of 
Paul Maul and Tinker Muir, local boys who were hangers- 
on at the Graham Flying School. Obsolete planes made 
flying a menace in the School, and it was while stunting 
that Maul and Tinker have a bad crash. However, they 
try to patch up the ship so no one will be the wiser. Things 
come between Don and the two when Maul attacks 
Don’s dog, Lindy. The result is that Maul and Tinker 
are fired from the Graham School. 

Maul continues to hang around, however, and by acci- 
dent Don hears him threaten to “fix the Black Hawk’s 
chances” in an altitude contest. Don is assistant pilot of 
the Black Hawk and hopes that they will win. The night 
before the meet Don surprises thieves at the hangar, 
chases them and runs across Nick Conlon, the night 
watchman. 


“That was sure mighty queer wasn’t it? How the dickens 
could Lindy have turned his mind from those thieves, who were 
just ahead of him to attack Nick? He hates the night watch- 
man, we all know that, although Nick has never done anything 
to him as far as I know except swear at him. I don’t believe 
this pup is as good a hound as we thought he was. No trained 
police dog would leave the trail of a bunch of thieves to at- 
tack-a night watchman, do you think so, - Don?” 

“Doesn’t seem likely. The whole thing is rather queer. I 
can’t make it out. I thought we would have one man to 


-turn over to the police, and I guess if we arrested one the rest 


of the gang would lay mighty low for a while. As it is they 
might even come back again to-night and wreck a few of the 
machines trying to steal parts. They might even get in to the 
Black Hawk.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Babe. “I think the Fullerton 
plant and our hangar are mighty safe with Nick Conlon 
around there all the time.” 

‘Well maybe so—yet you never can tell,” said Don evi- 
dently very much worried. 


N° did that worry forsake him until next morning, when 

he and the boys arrived at the hangar, and had a look at 
the Black Hawk. The door of the hangar was safely locked, 
and the Black Hawk looked undisturbed. Don climbed into 
the cock-pit and looked at the gas and oil gauges. He had 
filled the tanks the evening before and he felt relieved to find 
the instruments still registering total capacity. Evidently no 
one had tampered with their fuel and oil supply. He realized 
that a certain checkup could be made by climbing up on top 
of the wings where the fuel tanks were located and measuring 
their supply with a measuring stick. But that seemed useless 
when the gauges showed a full supply. He was prompted to 
do that anyway just to satisfy his mind that the tanks had 
not been drained, but at that moment Lieutenant Harmon 
came into the hangar. 

“Well, whatever damage those marauders did last night, 
they haven’t bothered with our machine at all, thank good- 
ness,” said Don as he climbed down to greet the aviator. 

“T’m glad of that,” said the test pilot. “I worried about it 
a little. I heard this morning that the thieves have been 
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monkeying around some of the public hangars again and that 
they ripped out a lot of copper piping from the Fancher and the 
Baro and swiped both carburetors. Almost ruined the two 
planes. It’s a crying shame. We'll have to get better pro- 
tection here at the. field right. off. I told Mr. Fullerton so 
this morning. He’s going to see Nick Conlon and get him 
to rustle up a squad of special watchmen who will be here at 
the field from now on.” 

“‘T don’t see why they haven’t had more than one watch- 
man here anyhow. If there had been a couple of men around 
I think we might have nabbed one of those fellows last night,”’ 
said Don, and he related all that had transpired at the field 
the night before. 

“That’s strange, isn’t it? Evidently that dog of yours 
doesn’t like Nick. I’m not so fond of him myself. But I 
guess he’s a good watchman. So far no thieves have broken 
into the factory, which is something to his credit. But you 
boys had better be careful sneaking around nights that way, 
at that. Conlon might think you are some of the gang and 
shoot you up. You'll have to be especially careful if he gets 
a couple more watchmen on the job.” 

“Well, I suppose we are taking chances,” admitted Don 
thoughtfully. 


With the Black Hawk to all appearances safe from the 
vandals who were getting bolder in their nefarious 
work about the flying-field, and with the day of the first of 
the two big races at hand, Don and his two companions forgot 
about the thieves in the rush and scurry of getting everything 
ready for the climbing contests that were scheduled to start 
at ten o’clock that morning. 

With Lieutenant Harmon on the ground, and with Brackett 
and Simpson, the two mechanics, to give the engine a final 
tightening up and going over, Don and his two companions 
opened the big double doors of the hangar and wheeled. the 
big black and silver bird out into the sunlight. 

Although it lacked a half hour of being nine o’clock, already 
the crowds were arriving to witness the contest. Automo- 
biles in a steady stream were coming down the hill from 
Ovington to the flying-field, while from the railroad station 
and the interurban trolley station spectators were arriving 
in crowds. 

Already planes were in the air circling and swinging above 
the field, gay in their brilliant varnish and sparkling paint. 
The members of the Cloud Patrol, and especially Don, 
caught the spirit of the day quickly, and as Don realized 
that he was to be a part of the big spectacle, that he 
was to be the assistant pilot of one of the most important 
ships in the race, he could not help a strange nervous feel- 
ing in the pit of his stomach—a form of stage fright he was 
subject to. 

But this passed as the Black Hawk, tuned up, was taxied 
over to the edge of the field by Lieutenant Harmon while 
Don got into his flying togs. They went up for a little 
test spin, circling the field twice before they came back to 
the starting line that was marked in white along the east end 
of the broad expanse. Other planes were coming down now 
and arranging themselves in a line at the point where the 
officials of the race were located. 

The steady stream of automobiles coming down the hill to 
the field grew to a double line as the hour of ten approached, 
and the crowd along the roped-off edge of the field more 
dense. 

Officials and clerks of the field were moving about among 
the planes, checking up on them in one way and another, 
while the assistant pilots were tinkering with this, that or the 
other thing about their ships, and the pilots were gathered at 
the judges’ stand receiving instructions. 

During the brief wait Don adjusted and readjusted the 
controls, trying their action, and getting them ready for a 
perfect take-off. He looked over the instrument board, too, 
and spent some time trying to figure out the timing device 
that had been attached to the altimeter, for the purpose of 
the race. Each ship, he knew, would be given ten minutes 
in which to climb to its ‘‘ceiling,”’ and the ship that attained 
the greatest altitude in that period would, of course, be the 
winner, for all the aircraft were of the same class of ships and 
carrying the same amount of useful load. 

Once he looked over the cockpit cowing and ran his eye 
down the line of planes strung out across the field. Two 
positions away was the brilliant golden yellow Hobson, the 
plane that Lieutenant Graham had brought up from Phila- 
delphia for the race. The assistant pilot, a chap he did 
not know, was in the cockpit, and as Don looked at him 
the thought flashed through his mind that if Maul had done 
all that he should have done and refrained from doing a 
number of things he should not have done, in all probabili- 
ties Lieutenant Graham would have had him in the cockpit 
as assistant pilot. Instead of that Maul was on the ground, 
working with the ground crew of another plane. Don had 
seen him once as he crossed the field, trundling out one of 
the planes; the Vedor-Benz, as he remembered it. Don felt a 
little sorry for Maul. 

It was quarter after ten when the conference of pilots 
and judges broke up and the aviators moved to their own 
machines. Lieutenant Harmon walked slowly toward the 
Black Hawk, with an enigmatic smile on his fine, strong face. 

“You don’t need to sit up there in that cockpit for a while if 
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you don’t care to, Don,” he said. “They 
are going to send the machines away one 
at a time instead of in groups, and we are 
number six to start. That means we 
won’t get into the air, at the rate things 
are moving, until around lunch time. So 
come on down and watch the fun.” 

Don felt a distinct let-down. He had 
been all keyed up to get started quickly, 
and now to realize that it would be an 
hour or longer before they took to the air 
rather disappointed him. He climbed 
down out of the plane, however, and 
joined the pilot, who, with Don and Babe 
and the two mechanics, who constituted 
their ground crew, grouped themselves 
in the shadow of the wings of their 
machine. 

“The Chillingsworth is the fist ship 
up,” said Lieutenant Harmon. Then he 
added, ‘‘There she is—that white biplane 
they are getting ready to turn over down 
the line.” 

Don looked down the long line of 
planes to see ground men winding up the 
propeller of the big white biplane. Pres- 
ently came a thump, then a bang, and 
another and another bang, until suddenly 
the motor began to roar smoothly. A 
few seconds of tuning followed, and a 
moment later the big white craft, look- 
ing as trim and as pretty as a monster 
seagull, roared across the field in a cloud 
of dust, leaped into the air and started 
skyward at a sharp angle, climbing 
swiftly. 

Up, up, up it soared, mounting higher 
and ever higher. Lieutenant Harmon 
kept alternately watching the plane and 
his wrist-watch as the gull-like thing 
became smaller and smaller in the cloud- 
less sky until it was a mere speck. 

“Ten minutes! I don’t think that 
plane has a chance,” snapped Don’s chief 
as he looked up from his watch for the last 
time and squinted at the plane. “Ten 
thousand feet, I’d say. No more. The 
Chillingsworth never was a good climber.” 

The guess was very close. Eleven 
thousand, two hundred feet was an- 
nounced for the biplane when it finally 
landed and its instruments were read. 

The Marie Antoinette was the next 
plane to take off. It was a monoplane, 
but a far faster climber, and her brief 
interval of flight took her to startling 
heights. 

“Gee, that’s a climb,” exciaimed Don, 
as the big gray plane leveled off and 
started downward. 

“Mighty close to a record, I’d say,” 
said Lieutenant Harmon with a serious 
expression. Then he added, “‘That plane 
stands a good chance to get a place in 
this event.” 

It certainly looked so, for the official 
height was announced a few minutes later 
when the plane came down. It was 
seventeen thousand one hundred and 
fifty-two feet. 

“That’s a real climb,” said Lieutenant 
Harmon. “There aren’t many planes 
on the field that can duplicate that.” 

And what he said was borne out with 
the flight of the next three ships. The 
blue and gold Etoe made a good try at a 
higher ceiling, but her instruments read 
just short of seventeen thousand feet 
when she came down. The Pom, a 
brilliant orange biplane, got up to sixteen 
thousand eight hundred feet and equaled 
the Etoe’s attempt, but it fell far short of 
the Antoinette’s “high.” Another white 
ship, the Fairfield, was the next to whirl 
aloft, but with five minutes still to fly 
she experienced engine trouble and had 
to come limping down, making a landing 
with difficulty. 

“‘That’s hard luck. An old buddy of 
mine, Dave Crawford, is flying the Fair- 
field. He’s a good man with a ship, but 
that engine trouble put him out of the 
running this morning. How about our 
ship? Have you checked up on oil and 
gas?” queried Lieutenant Harmon. 

“Yes, sir,”’ said Don; “I filled the tanks 
last night and checked up again this 

(Continued on page 50) 





The plane wobbled and swayed and twisted and turned dizzily as 
it slid downward with sickening speed 
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Nineteen Years 
‘THE Boy Scouts of America will celebrate in 


February its nineteenth anniversary. This 
year the British Scout Movement is acting as 
host to fifteen thousand Scouts from all over the 
world, in honor of the twenty-first birthday of the 
Boy Scout idea. In the course of a single decade 
Scouting has spread to fifty-seven countries, and 
called to its membership something like eight 
million boys. In America alone the Movement 
has over eight hundred thousand active members 
today. 

The Boy Scouts of America will have about 
four million men and boys sharing in its anniver- 
sary celebrations. Those first Scouts of 1910 and 
I91I are now men—many of them still active in 
the Movement as leaders. The tradition of 
loyalty Scouting engenders, and the affection the 
Movement commands, gives the slogan, “Once a 
Scout, always a Scout,” a real significance. So 
our congratulations on this significant occasion 
goes out not only to the active Scout of today but 

.to the millions who preceded him in the most 
fascinating game that boys have ever played. 








Scouting Comes Home 

WHEN the acorn of Scouting (to use the 

figure of speech Sir Robert Baden-Powell 
employs on another page) was blown across the 
Atlantic in 1910 by a Good Turn from a British 
Scout to an American traveler, it could scarcely 
have found a more likely spot than the United 
States in which to grow into a sturdy oak. No 
figure in his history has appealed so strongly to 
the imagination of the American boy as the fron- 
tier Scout. Indeed, it might be said that the 
American Scout wrote the history of this country 
as he broke the trail south and north and ever 
westward. Their names today are legendary in 
many far places of the world. Mention of their 


names alone is enough to make a boy’s blood 
race; Boone, Kenton and Crockett, Carson, 
Bridger, Fremont, Burnham, hundreds of others— 
names to conjure with! 

With the tradition of the frontier Scout, this 
country inherited the wealth of woodcraft and trail 
lore of the fighting and hunting Indian. Camping 
and hiking had numbers of enthusiastic adherents. 
We were, as the modern psychologist would say, 
Scout-minded, and when the gameof Sccuting came 
to America, boys took to it as ducks to water. 

The Boy Scout of today has inherited and 
captured the long tradition of the out-of-doors. 
It is a proud tradition, and he has followed it in 
the manly, clean and high-principled spirit of the 
great Scouts. 








Scout Law 


BOY Scouting appealed so surely to the Ameri- 
can boy not only because it gave him a lot of 
interesting things to do, and a sense of following 
in the tradition of the great Scouts. It gave him 
something infinitely more. It gave him what we 
might call an adventure in honor. The Scout Oath 
was a pledge of allegiance to a great idea. The 
Scout Law summarized the unspoken tradition 
of the great Scouts who broke the American 
trail. 
We often marvel at the skill with which the old 
Scout could read the happenings of yesterday. 
from the faintest sign; of his vast knowledge of the 
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things of nature, the ways of man and beast, and 
their habits and strategems. But infinitely more 
astonishing is the code which guided his conduct. 
Of his loyalty we need not speak; it was self- 
evident. His trustworthiness was phenomenal. 
Friend and foe alike asked nothing better than 
his word. Indians, even on the warpath, re- 
garded the Scout with the utmost friendliness, 
and it was all Boone could do to keep himself from 
being permanently “adopted” by the Indians. 
In the midst of the utmost savagery the Scout 
often stood alone in a friendly attitude even to 
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his enemies. His cheerfulness in every situation, 
no matter what the hazard, seems unbelievable, 
and what record of any set of men can compare 
with the bravery these men displayed! Most 
striking of all was their attitude of reverence— 
reverence to the tradition of friend and foe; the 
noble simplicity with which they bowed to the 
Great Spirit of the universe, and the respect with 
which they regarded the manifestations of His 
works in the trees and mountains and streams, 
amidst which they spent their days. 

In the heart of the Scouting acorn which has 
grown into the sturdy oak in America is the Scout 
Law, and in it is all the wealth of our greatest 
tradition. 


A Prophet of Aviation 

“"THE landing Field,” Boys’ Lire’s latest 

addition to its departments, has proved an 
instant success. We feel greatly honored in having 
been able to call to the editorship of this depart- 
ment of aviation interest, Maj. Augustus Post, a 
pioneer in the art of flying. Fora number of years 
he has encouraged this interest in aviation on the 
part of boys, and has served the Boy Scouts of 
America as its Counsellor on Aviation, the Merit 
Badge on that subject having been produced 
under his leadership. It was Major Post who 
drew up the conditions of the Orteig Prize, which 
Lindbergh won with his flight from New York 
to Paris. 

One of the most remarkable facts about Major 
Post’s aviation interest has been the keen insight 
with which he has foreseen the development of 
flying. This keenness has a remarkable prophetic 
flavor. When Lindbergh flew the Atlantic, most 
people called it a miracle. Yet Major Post fore- 
told that event in 1914, and foretold it with re- 
markable detail. 








A Prophecy Fulfilled 


[It should be remembered that in 1914, when 

Major Post foretold the Lindbergh flight, avia- 
tion was in its infancy. It was prior to war-time 
investigation and development that did so much 
for flying. Yet Major Post wrote as follows in an 
article entitled “Columbus of the Air,” thirteen 
years before the actual event:— 

“A man is now living who will be the first 
human being to cross the Atlantic Ocean through 
the air. He will cross while he is still a young man. 
All at once, Europe will move two days nearer; 
instead of five days away, it will be distant only 
thirty hours. . . . It would seem out of keeping 
with the general economy of weight, when even 
the parts are not duplicated, that the pilot should 
be carried in duplicate.... As for keeping 
awake and alert for the whole time of the flight, 
every aeronaut knows that this is possible. I my- 
self have kept alert for longer periods than this 
several times in international balloon races. 
Whoever crosses the ocean through the air for the 
first time will be too busy to be lonesome. 

“Imagine, then, the welcome that awaits the 
Columbus of the air! The cable warns of his 
departure, before him flies the wireless announcing 
his progress. Ship after ship, waiting the great 
moment, catches glimpses of the black dot in the 
sky; ocean steamers bearing each a cityful of 
human beings,. train thousands of glasses on the 
tiny winged thing, advance herald of the aerial 
age. ‘The ocean comes to life with gazing human- 
ity; above all he rides, solitary, intent. There will 
have beén no time to decorate for his coming: 
flags will run up hurriedly, roofs in an instant turn 
black with people, wharves and streets white with 
upturned faces, while over the heads of the multi- 
tude he rides in, to such a shout as the ear of 
man has never heard. No explorer ever knew 
such a welcome, no conqueror, as awaits the 


Columbus of the Air.” 
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The Scout World 


Three Scout Heroes 
T IS our pleasure to announce the award of three Gold 
Honor medals by the National Court of Honor to Boy 
Scouts for saving life at great personal risk. The 
following is a brief account of the heroic acts for which 
they have been given the highest award of the Boy Scouts 
of America: 

Life Scout Edward A. Bush, Troop No. 105, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
aged 15. While umpiring a baseball game between two teams 
of small boys, Scout Bush heard cries from a number of people 
on the sea wall. Shouting to one of the youngsters to jump 
on his wheel and ride for a policeman and an ambulance, 
Scout Bush stripped off his outer clothes as he ran. About 
fifty yards out was a woman struggling in the water. Slipping 
over the wall on to the rocky shore, he waded out some 
distance, and getting into deep water began toswim. Although 
coming up behind her, he could not avoid a struggle, but in a 
short time she was unconscious, and gave no trouble while 
being brought in with a cross-chest carry. He had some 
difficulty ‘lifting her on the rocks and handing her up to 
the waiting people. He examined the woman for injuries, 
and not finding any, also that she was breathing again, and 
that a policeman was rushing up, he left her to the others 
and went home. The policeman found him there changing 
his clothes, having said a word to nobody regarding his 
experience. A number of people were on the sea wall be- 
fore the Scout approached, but had made no attempt to go 
to the woman’s help. The woman was thirty or forty pounds 
heavier than her rescuer. 

Star Scout Joseph Erlenwein, Troop No. 21, Columbus, Ohio, 
aged 17. Scout Erlenwein was awarded the Gold Honor medal 
for his action in saving the life of two women from 
drowning, whose combined weight was more than twice 
his own. 

Mrs. Lewis was helping Miss Gladys Anderson, who 
had just learnt to swim, across the channel of the lake. 
Miss Anderson suddenly went into a panic, grabbed 
Mrs. Lewis around the waist, and choked her. Shouts 
brought Scout Erlenwein with a racing stroke to the 
scene. Supporting Mrs. Lewis, who was now uncon- 
scious, with one hand, he had to engage Miss Anderson 
in a struggle with the other, but succeeded in bringing 
them both to safety. Scout Erlenwein was himself 
sick at the end of the experience. 

Scoutmaster R. C. Kadel learned of this rescue only 
indirectly, and 
several months 


By James E. West 


completed the rescue. The Missouri River at this point is 
described as “swift, silt-laden and treacherous.” 


World Jamboree 1929 

FH UNDREDS of inquiries are being made in regard to the 
World Jamboree. It now looks almost certain that on 

July 31st, when the Scouts of thirty to forty nations assemble 
at Birkenhead (near Liverpool), England, 


_ the thrill will be in seeing and hearing this distinguished 
out. 

Arrowe Park, where the Jamboree will be held, will make an 
ideal camp. It is one of England’s famous country estates, 
and on its extensive grounds thirty thousand Scouts will 
camp for one whole week. Each Patrol and Troop will make 
its own camp on the site allotted to it, do its own cooking, 
and in every way will 





there will be a thousand representatives of 
the Boy Scouts of America. 

In itself our delegation will be the biggest 
all-American get-together in nineteen years 
of Scouting in America. From every Region 
have come indications of lively interest, and 
everything points to the biggest event in 
Scout history. 

The fact that the Jamboree is being held 
this year in England in honor of the coming- 
of-age of the Scout Movement is of particular 
significance, and gives the occasion a great 
historic significance. It will be to a great 
extent a personal tribute to Sir Robert 





after the inci- 
dent. Even then 
Scout Erlenwein 
was notvery com- 
municative. It 
was a simple du- 
ty, he said, and 
there was no use 
“crowing about 
it.” When he 
started as a 
Scout he had a 
great fear of wa- 
ter, and it took 
him three years 
to learn to swim 
well enough to 
pass his first-class 
test. ° 
First-Class 

Scout Theodore 
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sie National Scout Commissioner Daniel Carter Beard 
Antonich, Troop (“Uncle Dan”) laying a wreath at Washington’s 


No. 11, Great 
Falls, Mont. 
While swimming Scout Antonich heard a 
cry for help from the other side of the 
Missouri River. Putting on his shoes he 
ran up the steep bank, some distance to 
an abandoned bridge, made a perilous 
crossing, and then ran down the steep 
bank again to the place where the cries 
came from. The drowning boy was being 
carried steadily down the current, but, 
kicking off his shoes, the Scout dived in. 
Coming up with him, the Scout found him- 
self in a struggle. Breaking the boy’s 
hold, he held him out at arms’ length, and 
brought the boy in where they could get 
hold of some overhanging branches. The 
long run and the struggle through 150 feet 
of water to the shore had exhausted Scout 
Antonich, who fainted directly he had 
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bust at New York University 


Apart of the dedication ceremonies at the Wash- 
ington Memorial Church at Valley Forge 





Baden-Powell, the Chief Scout of the World, and 
his twenty-one years of service in Scouting. Those 
of you who read the 
special anniversary 
article Sir Robert has 
written for Boys’ Lire 
—‘The Acorn that 
Grew into an Oak’— + 
will learn something of 
that first experiment 
that grew into a brother- 
hood that has had 
more than six million 
members. To thou- 
sands of Scouts from 
all over the world who 
are planning to attend 

























be a self-contained unit. 
This in itself will be a 
demonstration of camp- 
ing as practiced all 
around the world. 
There are to be no con- 
tests. There will, how- 
ever, be demonstrations 
of Scouting as it is 
practiced in all parts of 
the world. 

If you want to have 
your share in the great 
World Jamboree of 1929, 
now is the time to make 
your plans. Ask your 
Scoutmaster, who will 
take the matter up with 
your Scout Executive. 





Chicago Holds a 





















Scouts of Troop 66, Newark, dip their Jamboree 
flag to the statue of Lincoln in that city HE 


Chicago Boy 

Scout Jamboree held 
in the Coliseum, December 14th and 15th, was one of the 
most thrilling spectacles we have been privileged to see in 
recent months. Nearly the entire membership of 15,500 
Scouts and leaders had a share in the demonstration and 
pageantry that comprised the two-day celebration. The 
evolution of Scouting 
pictured the great periods 
of history—Judean, 
Athenian, Chivalric and 
Pioneer America— that 
lent its romance and 
idealism to making the 
Boy Scout program. 
Demonstrations of Scout 
activities, of Sea Scout- 
ing, Camping, First Aid, 
Service in disasters, 
Indian Dancing, together 
with tableaux of the 
twelve Scout Laws, and 
the scope of the world 
brotherhood of boys in 
Scouting was watched by 




























e| Worcester, Mass., who was 

. awarded the Yankee In- 

genuity Scholarship by the 

Worcester Polytechnic In- 
stitute 


William Tomkins (“Wild 
Horse’) gives a lesson in 
Indian sign language 





the World Jamboree, 





Officers and Sea Scouts of the Chicago South Shore Squadron 





the thousands of spectators invited to 
attend. It is estimated that 20,000 
parents and friends of Scouting saw the 
Jamboree. 

During the course of the Jamboree 
awards were made by members of the 
Chicago Boy Scout Executive Board and 
the Chief Scout Executive to 3,150 new 
Tenderfoot Scouts, to 1,260 Second Class 
and 565 First Class Scouts, who had 
advanced as a result of the Round-up of 
which the Jamboree was the climax. Mr. 
Walter W. Head, President of the Boy 
Scouts of America, who planned to at- 
tend the Jamboree, was prevented by 
illness from doing so. 

(Concluded on page 61) 
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What’s New in the News 
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T WON'T be long now! Daszie Vance, Brooklyn “ Robins’s”’ star OE MOORE, ice-skating speed champion, imparts M RS. HELEN A. FRENCH has been dubbed “‘the litile mother 
hurler shows some fine points to a group of young friends at Clear- ice tricks to his. young nephew, Jerry Murray of Junior Airports,” because of her desire to stimulate the in- 
water, Florida terest of boys in aviation 








THESE boys of the Paul Hoffman Junior High School, of 
New Vork, built their own greenhouse, and are now busy with 


RUSSELL JOHNSON, thirteen years old, lays down the 
law as president of the Gary-Wheaton (Iil.), Junior Bank. 


Russell has saved $223.59 as a caddy the spring planting 











T# E first boy to fly from coast to coast! Richard James, 
seventeen years old, of Flushing, lands at New York from 
San Francisco, winning the $1,000 prize offered by the 
American Society for the Promotion of Aviation 


























ILFRED PINE, sixteen-year-old student of Lawrence 

has been acclaimed the potatoe-raising king of Kansas. 
He was « guest of honor at the National 4-Hundred Club 
Congress at Chicago 


MALCOLM D. ALMACK, fifteen-year-old Palo Alto, Cal., 
high-school boy won the $5,000 first prize in the high-school 
division of the Durant Prohibition Contest 
(Associated Press telephoto) 














ALSEY “BO” WHITE of Southampton, N.Y., High 
School is a great athlete. He was half-back on his 
team, which scored 209 points to its opponents 3. He won 
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LAST December we published an incorrect picture of the all five games he pitched last baseball season. He is the finest aren 

winner of the Chicago river swim. Here is Stanley Connelly, basketball forward on Long Island. He is the New York (THOMAS OTTEY of Meadow Brook is rewarded for winning 
fifteen years old, with the cup that contains the names of Johnny State 300-yard scholastic champion, and in addition is a the Junior Middle Atlantic Cross-Country Run of six miles, 
Weissmuller and Norman Ross corking hockey player, swimmer and boxer held at Philadel phia 
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An Eagle Nest for Eagle Scouts 


N THOSE days even the 
River Rats celebrated 
Washington’s Birthday, 
and had one of these 

modern critics shown up along 
the river bank, and commenced 
mud-slinging at George, I hate 
to think what would have hap- 
pened to him. While the River 
Rats were tough, hard-boiled and 
crude, they were also brave and 
patriotic. They might beat up 
smaller boys, maltreat them and 
even rob them; they were born 
bullies. But the uptown boys 
and River Rats would have 
united in a most vigorous protest 
against any remarks which re- 
flected either upon the dignity, 
honor or greatness of George 
Washington or Abe Lincoln. 

I sometimes wish the old times 
back again, River Rats and all. 
Especially do I feel that way 
when I read some of the current 
magazines or listen to some of 
the imported drivel of cripple- 
minded people on the radio. 

It is high time WE BOYS got 
together and united in a country- 
wide crusade against all this unclean talk, unclean pictures, 
and unclean radio messages, and dump the literature, authors, 
artists and all into the garbage heap of oblivion, where they 
belong. We Scouts stand for manhood, the Scout Oath and 
the Scout Law. We have no use for mollycoddles. We have 
no use for weak-kneed, hollow-chested, so-called poets, whose 
only claim to fame is the bad odor of their name. 

This month is Washington and Lincoln’s month, two 
famous, clean men America has given to the world; two men 
who in classic times would have been classed as gods along with 
Jupiter, Hercules, and the rest of the fabulous family; or they 
would have been seated alongside of Thor on the aurora 
borealis, while Eric the Red and his wild crew sang sagas about 
them, and Vikings would have fought in their names. 

In the time of the early history of Christianity, Washington 
and Lincoln would have been honored by a niche in the 
church walls, where their statues would have stood looking 
down upon the kneeling worshippers, and the people would 
have called them saints. To-day we know that they were 
human beings, but strikingly individual types of Amefican 
manhood, with clean minds, clean thoughts and clean bodies, 
and we will “tell the world” that The Scouts are now, so to 
speak, taking off their coats, hanging them on the fence, while 
they roll up their sleeves and enter the field to fight with a 
big, big ‘““F” for Washington and Lincoln, and the ideals for 
which these two great Scouts stood! 

Back in the old times, day before yesterday or week before 
last, maybe, when Lerdum and Monkey Shoals and Sandy 
Bar were attending the frame academy near Brookshaw’s 
Pond, Lincoln was still alive, and Washington’s Birthday 
came ’round just as regularly as it does now; but Professor 
Worrall was so honest that his idea of his obligation to the 
parents hurt the boys’ feelings. Because he wanted to give 
their parents their money’s worth in teaching their boys, he 
declared no holidays except Christmas and New Year’s, and 
he did not intend that Washington’s Birthday should be a 
holiday. 

The boys all loved the old professor, but they thought at 
times he was afflicted with the dwams, that is, they thought 
he had spells of temporary suspension of his mental faculties. 






By Dan Beard 


, Illustrated by the Author 





They thought sometimes his mind stalled, and that this, the 
day before Washington’s Birthday, was one of those occasions. 
Paddy Ward was a little fellow compared to the rest of the 
gang. There was a lumber yard adjoining the school property, 
and Monkey Shoals “allowed” that if a board was swung 
round, it would reach from the roof of the schoolhouse from 
the near-by lumber pile, and also that the drawing-board 
under Billy Hanks’s desk would probably just fit the top of the 
school-house chimney. Glory, that was a wicked suggestion! 

The academy was heated by only one stove in the middle of 
the room, and the stove-pipe entered a brick chimney. It was 
remarked among the boys—but no one outside of the criminals 
themselves know to a certainty what happened—but it was 
remarked, as I say, among the boys, that Monkey Shoals 
could have boosted Paddy Ward by means of a board bridge 
up the roof, and that Paddy might have put the drawing- 
board on the chimney on the night before Washington’s 
Birthday. 


ya Dr. Lock and the professor arrived at the academy 
bright and early Washington’s Birthday, they started the 
fire as usual. Although these gentlemen were college-bred men, 
who had won degrees, they did not think it beneath them to 
act as janitors and build the fire in the stove. No, it did not 
belittle them, but on this occasion it certainly tried their 
patience, and when the boys arrived, the faculty was standing 
in the doorway, wiping the soot from their scholarly faces, and 
the tears from their studious eyes, while the smoke was 
pouring out from all the windows of the schoolhouse. 

It was passing strange that never before did the stove smoke; 
and, what is more, never did it smoke again! Yet, as far as 
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could be discovered, no one in 
that schoolhouse could offer any 
explanation of the strange phe- 
nomenon. Paddy looked as in- 
nocent as one of Raphael’s 
angels. Monkey Shoals busied 
himself striking a baseball for 
Lerd m to catch. Well, the 
school was dismissed and all the 
boys had a holiday on Washing- 
ton’s Birthday! It has since 
been suspected that the fact of 
the rival academy uptown de- 
claring a holiday on Washing- 
ton’s Birthday had, in some in- 
direct manner, affected the draft 
of the chimney at the downtown 
academy and caused the old 
stove to smoke in protest. 


"THOSE were patriotic days 
and every boy knew the 
American eagle by sight. To- 
day, very few of the boys and a 
comparatively small number of 
men would know the American 
eagle, if they met him on the 
street.* 

They can not tell you whether 
it is the white-headed eagle or 
the golden eaglet. But all of us who are Scouts know that it 
is the so-called“ bald-headed eagle,” the white-headed eagle, 
which is our national bird, and all of us who are Scouts have 
heard about the Thunder Bird of the Indians, the mystical 
bird which is the same as the Thunder Bird of the ancient 
Japanese, and we know it is a bird which is supposed to make 
the thunder by flapping its wings. We cannot say that this 
bird is evolved from the eagle alone, because way up North 
in Alaska, it has the ears of an owl, while down along the 
Mexican Border it has the beak and claws of a parrot; but 
anyone may see from the Indian drawings of the bird that it is 
evolved originally from a big bird with spread wings, probably 
an eagle, and afterwards modified to look like the owl and the 
parrot, according to the location of the Indians. You know 
that down along the Mexican Border the Toltecs and Aztecs, 
and all the other ancient Tecs, owned poll-parrots, and the 
poll-parrots were brought North and traded to the Hopi and 
Navajo Indians. You must remember that parrots did not 
wait until the English language was introduced to learn to 
talk. Parrots speak Spanish, German, French, and Dutch, 
and in those olden days they spoke Indian dialects, conse- 
quently, they were great medicine and probably highly re- 
vered by the dwellers in the pueblos. In this way their char- 
acteristics became characteristics of the southern Thunder 
Bird; just as the great northern owls, and the big white owl 
of the Arctic country, lent their characteristics to the totem 
birds of the northern Indians. 

We want our American eagle, the emblem of our country, to 
lend its characteristics of fearlessness, dignity and wonderful 
power of flight to all our American totems, to all our aviation 
fields, because the bald-headed eagle is a wonderful glider, 
and has the hooked nose of Uncle Sam, the keen eye of the 
pioneer, and the fearlessness and long-sustained flight of our 
brother Scout, Lindbergh. 

I have on my easel, as I write, a small tintype of Abraham 
Lincoln, with a black ribbon attached, which was pinned on 
my roundabout—Eton jacket, you would call it—after the 
news of Lincoln’s death was flashed over the land. I never 
saw Abraham Lincoln alive but once, and ever since that time 
I have been angered by people calling him a homely and ugly 





*A few years ago I saw an American eagle perched atop of a flagpole 
on Broadway, but no other New Yorker appeared to not’ce it. 


(Concluded on page 46) 
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RITONS never shall be slaves.” 

This is a tale of the times when Britons 
were slaves; when Spaniards were slaves; 
when French, Germans, and Belgians 

were slaves; when much of Africa paid tribute in 
slaves; when Asia contributed its share; in fact, a 
tale of the time when Italy dominated Europe, and 
Rome was the “‘ Mistress of the World.” 

‘“‘Britons never shall be slaves.” But adventur- 
ing Romans occasionally visited their shores and 
the men, wome:\, and children who went away with 
them became slaves. Families were transported to 
Rome and broken up. The father went one way, 
the mother went another, and the child . . . This 
is the tale of one child who was thus separated from 


his parents. ‘Ae 


He was fourteen when it happened—when he ae Y Nie 
was taken from a peaceful fireside, brought to a a Kia 
Roman slave market in a vermin-infested, wander- hy (spe 
ing slaver, placed under the hot noon sun and saw =~ q y 


father and mother sold and dragged away. 

Vinitius was a young Roman, twenty-two, home 
from the army on a furlough. Some whim, that 
day, caused him to pass the slave market, and as he 
saw the lad standing there, the boldness of his 
glance, and the courage with which he forced back 
his tears caught the fancy of the young soldier, and 
he purchased him. 

And thus commenced what was to develop 
into a strange relationship for that day and 
age, for what began as mastership and 
slavery, in time came to approximate brother- 
hood 

From the first, Cerdic, the Briton, dis- 
played a keen and active mind. He ac- 
quired the language quickly, and soon 
talked his Latin without a trace of accent, 
and when Vinitius saw these things he asked 
him if would like to read and write. For 
the boy it was the fulfillment of a dream, 
the opening of the door to the wealth of 
knowledge contained in books. He studied 
hard and he read voraciously, and Vinitius 
encouraged him to come to him for explana- 
tions of what he did not understand. 

And so it happened that in the seven years that it took for 
the lanky boy to grow into the robust man, his mind developed 
also, for he did not read unthinkingly. It soon became ap- 
parent that he was superior to most in reasoning powers, and 
in addition, he displayed an unusual faculty of observation 
and deduction. 

Little things meant much to him. Men interested him, not 
because of what they did and said, but because he found that 
by watching their eyes, and hands and the intonation of their 
voices he could learn, and quite accurately, what was in their 
minds. 

Vinitius observed these growing mental powers with in- 
terest, and to encourage him would make him repeat in detail 
the happenings of the day, or discuss the speech of the hour, 
or call upon him to dissect the characters and motives of his 
acquaintances. 

Ordinarily, Cerdic was of a quiet and reserved nature. He 
said little. He watched instead. And yet, his reserve was 
touched with a sense of humor which would often flash out in 
a keen witticism. 

As time went on, Vinitius found more and more satisfaction 
in his big, silent, quick-thinking, observing Briton, for the 
Roman, himself, was an extraordinary man’, and it was pe- 
culiarly gratifying to him to have always at hand one so highly 
endowed by nature. 

Vinitius was an Eguites, wealthy and influential. His 
family had started him on a life of soldiering at the age of six- 
teen. He liked the life, and did not leave after he had served 
his time, but kept on, determined to attain to higher rank. 
And in course of time, he became a centurion. He had joined 
the army at a rather lax period, right after the Social Wars, 
but later, under Antonius, in the Consulship of Antonius and 
Cicero, the six-hundred and ninety-first year since the founding 
of the city, and the sixty-third before Christ, he offered a plan 
of attack against Manlius, Cataline’s general, which was so 
ingenious that its author was praised by the Consul himself, 
and so came under official notice. Then he rose swiftly, for 
the authorities saw great promise in him. He was made 
Legatus. 

A certain soldier, keeping an eye on the army even while 
busied with politics, had seen his rise, and, four years later, 
this soldier was appointed Governor of the Provinces, and 
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The next time you would 

betray me, vile slave, have 

your soldiers quiet their 
horses 


Commander-in-chief of the Gallic Armies. Almost immedi- 
ately thereafter, Vinitius was called by this general, and after 
the service of that year, Caius Julius Cesar regarded him as 
the most trustworthy, and the wisest of his staff. 

It was not long after Vinitius joined him that Cesar first 
heard of Cerdic, for Vinitius boasted about him. Few there 
were in the army who had not heard him say something about 
his slave. Czsar listened and smiled, and mentally decided 
that at some favorable opportunity he might try this Briton 
that his Legatus talked about so much and see if he were in- 
deed worthy of praise. Not that Cesar expected too much 
of the slave, for he had noted his relations with his master, 
and from his deep knowledge of human nature knew that a 
friend might exaggerate the merits of a person he esteemed so 
highly. Still, he needed men of common sense, and if Cerdic 
was indeed the extraordinary observer that Vinitius said, 
there might be advantage to both himself and the Briton. 


S° WE come to the six hundred and ninety-seventh year 

since the founding of the city. It was not in Cerdic’s 
mind at the start to free himself from slavery, but that was the 
climax of it. It is a long tale, full of many successes and a few 
failures. ‘Britons never shall be slaves.” 

Now, it happened that in the spring of that year, at the 
time when Cesar was making his preparations for a march 
north into Gaul from Augusta Pretoria, which was the ancient 
name for Baltea, a messenger came to him, bearing a dispatch 
from Pompey, requesting his presence in Rome immediately. 
There was a certain note of urgency about this letter that 
aroused Czsar’s curiosity, and so, with his usual speed, he 
changed his plans and the next day set out for the capital. 

It was a glorious morning, that first day out. The sun, 
shining in a sky flecked here and there with fleecy, white 
clouds, sparkled down on a small stream which ran through 
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Eyes and Ears for Caesar 


fields where agricole were toiling, preparing to plant theircrops, 
or putting up trellises for vines to run upon. It was not hot, 
merely a warm April day, wonderful for horseback riding. 

The little cavalcade which loped along the military road was 
designed for speed. In the van rode Czxsar’s bodyguard, a 
band of gay young knights. Influenced by the day, and 
restrained only so far as keeping ranks was concerned, they 
joked and laughed and chatted among themselves as though 
they had no cares in the world. 

Following the knights was a band of slaves, for each 
of these young men was from a wealthy Roman family. 
and had his own personal attendant, who looked after 
his horse, shined and polished the trappings, and 
attended to the wants of his master. 

And they, too, were having their fun. Quip, jest, or 
practical joke brought forth now and again a chuck!e 
or a laugh. 

The two groups differed widely. The knights were 
all stocky, dark, black-eyed, typical Romans of the 
Peninsula. The slaves were representative of all th: 
nations Rome had overrun. Here, riding beside this 
fair young Greek, was an Ethiopian, big- 
boned, thick-lipped, curly-haired. Ahead of him 
rode a Dacian, and farther on one who was dis- 
tinctly a Semite. Here was a Gaul, there a Ger- 
man, or a Belgian, or perhaps an Iberian. 


BE! ND these at quite a distance rode Czsar 

himself, straight in his saddle, his purpk 
cloak thrown over the shining armor that cov- 
ered his chest and back. To his rear, at 
a respectful distance, rode Vinitius, watch- 
ing the groups ahead. And last, was the 
Impedimenta, which carried tents, imple 
ments for pitching camp, luggage and 
extra trappings. 

Vinitius was missing none of the gaiet, 
ahead. Now and again he caught a 
glimpse of his own servant, and for onc: 
wished that they might change places. 

This servant of Vinitius was now a big 
bodied fellow, with long legs, and a good 
head, topped with a shock of bright red 
hair. He was known throughout the 
army for his strength and endurance, for 
on the march he had more than once 
proven himself tireless. 

Now as Cesar rode along, the hoofs of 
his horse beating a sharp tattoo on the 
blocks of the road, it was clear to see that 
his mind was not on the splendor of the 
day, nor on the interesting landscape, nor 
on the city of Augusta Pretoria in North- 
ern Italy which they had just left. Neither was it on the 
groups ahead. For the past hour Cesar had been thinking of 
something else, and now, as the minutes passed, a look crept 
into his eyes which seemed to indicate that something, not 
pleasant, had entered his mind. 

There was a pause in the fooling ahead, and as it started 
again, Cesar glanced curiously at the group. Vinitius, al- 
though he could not see Cesar’s face, felt that something was 
wrong, and, when a few minutes later Cesar’s posture changed, 
he knew that he had been right. He urged his horse forward 
slowly, until he was close to the Imperator. He bent forward, 
and asked in a low voice: 

“Does something trouble my lord?” 

“No-o, Vinitius. Only—the Equites seem strangely gay.” 

“T shall go forward and quiet them?” 

“No, no,” hastily. 

“But if they trouble my lord— They should not be gay 
when my lord is sad.” 

“No, Vinitius, say not ‘sad.’ You naistake the mood. 
Say rather, curious, and—almost suspicious.” 

Vinitius remained silent. 

“You remember the messenger who came from Pompey, 
Vinitius,” Cesar continued. 

“ Aye.” 

“‘Didst mark where he went?” 

“‘Nay, I know not whither he went, whe¢ker he returned to 
Rome, or whether he stayed behind, or whether he be now 
with the escort!” 

“Ah! You think he may be with the escort?” and again 
Cesar’s glance took in those in front. 

“T know not, Imperator,” Vinitius replied. 

“You will ride forward, Vinitius,” commanded Czsar 
after a short pause, “and mingle with the Eguites, and, by 
adroit questions, learn what became of him. I would know 
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who he is; and somewhat of him. And disclose to none your 
mission.” : 

Czsar must indeed be suspicious if he demanded such pre- 
cautions, thought Vinitius. And with that he turned to ride 
off, but a thought stayed him. 

“May I make a suggestion, Imperator?” 

“‘Question you my orders?” demanded Cesar sharply. 

‘*Nay, but was not the messenger a slave?” 

“Aye.” 

“Then, I think the Eguites would know little of him. A 
slave isa slave to them. But the slaves themselves ¥ 

“T see. You would put your questions to the slaves,”’ said 
Cesar quickly. ‘‘The idea is sound, but it lacks in this: the 
slaves themselves would talk, and I want no chatter of this.” 

“But I have a means,” stated Vinitius, “‘whereby the facts 
will be obtained, and none will know.” 

Cesar’s eyes lighted, and he laughed that full-throated laugh 
that made his soldiers love him. 

“You are bragging again of your red-head,”’ he cried at last. 

“He is worthy of praise, Imperator.” 

“You have tried him?” 

“Many times.” 

“He is discreet?” 

“The grave itself keeps not its secrets half so well.” 

Cesar made instant decision. 

“Go, Vinitius, and try your plan.” 





E SAW Vinitius ride forward, and mingle with the 
Equites; he saw him ride with them for a half hour. 
Suddenly he saw him bend down as though to look at the girth 
on his horse, and then he saw him pull to the side of the road, 
and at the same time call loudly for his servant. 

The two busied themselves with the girth, and were still 
busy when Cesar passed. Vinitius looked up at his com- 
mander. 

“An accident, Imperator,”’ he said. 

Cesar looked at them calmly. ‘Make your repairs and 
join us as soon as may be,” he said. 

As the Impedimenta passed, those with it could hardly have 
failed to notice that the two were having great difficulty with 
the girth. They would have noticed too that their operations 
were greatly hindered by the fidgeting of the black, whose at- 
titude was sharply contrasted with that of the bay which the 
slave had ridden, and which was now grazing peacefully near 
by. But when the Impedimenta had disappeared from sight 
around a bend in the road, the operations ceased immediately, 
the black stopped fidgeting, and began to crop grass with 
the bay, and Vinitius turned to his servant. . 

“Tt is a satisfaction, Cerdic,”’ he said, “not to have to ex- 
plain to you. You excel all slaves.” 

‘“‘When my lord commands that the girth be mended, and 
the girth needs no mending, it follows that my lord requires 
mending of a different sort,” replied Cerdic. 

“‘Aye,” returned Vinitius, “a mending it is, provided there 
be a hole to mend.” 

Cerdic said nothing, but gazed quietly straight into the eyes 
of the speaker. 

“Cesar is in doubt,” continued Vinitius. ‘I know not why, 
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and, I think, no more does he. Nevertheless, Cesar questions, 
and seeks an answer.”’ 

Still Cerdic remained silent, though his eyes opened a little 
wider. Czsar in doubt was a new Cesar to any man in his 
army. 

“Do you remember the messenger who came from Pom- 
pey? Didst mark what became of him?” 

“No more than this, that he slept last night with Aeson, 
Lacounis’ man, and that he is now with the escort.” 

“With the escort, you say?” 

The Briton nodded. 

“So much Cesar wished to know, and more, for he speaks of 
questioning him. .He would know who he is, and, I think, 
somewhat of his past, and all that may be known about 
him.” 

‘Perhaps he noted that this man who calls himself Archean, 
and reputes himself a Greek, speaks our Latin with a trace— 
a trace of—accent.” 

“T know not the cause of his suspicion, and methinks, 
Cesar himself knows not. Yet doubtless he feels that all 
does not ring true.” . 

Cerdic went over to where Vinitius’ horse was grazing, and 
gathering up the lines led him back to his master. 

““May I make a suggestion, my lord,” he asked, even as 
Vinitius had earlier asked of Cesar. 

“Speak, Cerdic, your thoughts may be good.” 

“The Imperator is oppressed with misgivings, is he not?” 
asked Cerdic. ‘He has forebodings. He receiyes this Greek, 
and, since before his mind was clear, and after it is clouded, 
his instinct urges him to inquire the reason. Our Cesar’s 
instinct is keen. He doubts the Greek. But this is a business 
where eyes and ears are needed—and other eyes and ears than 
Cesar’s.” 

Cerdic went to where his bay was standing and brought 
him up. 

“T do not follow,” said Vinitius. ‘‘Why other eyes and 
ears than Cesar’s?” 

““Why, if Cesar seeks, and Cesar questions, and aught be 
wrong, it is well; but if naught be wrong, offense might well 
be taken.” 


“Tt is so,” replied Vinitius. ‘‘Great quarrels have arisen 


over less than the searching examination of a slave. Well, 
Cerdic, ‘you spoke of a suggestion?” 

“That I be eyes and ears for Cesar. My lord might vouch 
that he will be well served.” 

“Tis done!” cried Vinitius. “TI’ll stake 
my life that you will find it if there be aught 
to find.” 

With that they mounted, and, clapping 
spurs to their horses, started after the troop. 
No word was spoken until a short dis- 
tance from the Imperator. Then Cerdic 
spoke. 

“Ts this the road along which the Greek 
traveled, my lord?” 

“‘This is the road to Rome,” replied Vini- 
tius. 

There was a short pause, then, 

“Tf Caesar agree to our plan,” said Cerdic, 
“have him call a halt, for indisposition, or 
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what he will. No word need be spoken.” And then, as 
though an afterthought, he added, “‘and get from him the 
tablets on which the message was written.’ 

As they approached the Column, Vinitius slowed down to 
take his place behind Cesar, but Cerdic, raising his hand in the 
Roman salute, swept on to take his place with the slaves. 


HE slaves, like their masters, rode in columns of twos. It 

happened that that morning when the troop had fallen 
in, Cerdic had been paired off with his best friend, a Dacian 
whom he called Oswald because he could not pronounce his 
real name. It also happened that Pompey’s messenger, 
Archean, had ridden immediately behind, paired with Athor, 
Quintus Cicero’s slave. When Cerdic had left the ranks with 
Vinitius, Athor had moved up beside Oswald, leaving a vacant 
place by Archean. So Cerdic found it. 

He took the place without hesitation, glancing but casually 
at his companion. Heretofore, Archean had been but another 
slave, and of no especial interest to Cerdic, but now he had 
suddenly become an object of interest to Cesar, and so, to 
Cerdic. A few spoken words of greeting were all that passed 
for sometime. Cerdic rode, apparently lost in thought, but in 
reality, scanning his companion as best he could. 

He found a good-looking young man, rather tanned of face, 
with a thin nose, and blue eyes which seemed slightly too bold 
for a slave. He would have stood ‘some five feet six or seven 
in height, and might have weighed a hundred and sixty pounds. 
He rode a brown mare, not one of the heavy cavalry horses of 
the Romans, but one of the light, swift beasts with which the 
Romans had become familiar in the Gallic Wars. Cerdic was 
aware that some of these had been shipped to Rome and sold. 

Cerdic did not make the mistake of rushing into talk, and 
so there was silence for several miles. Then it was the Greek 
who spoke first. 

“Does Cesar march always at this snail’s pace?” he asked. 

“Nay,” Cerdic replied, ‘“‘in the face of the enemy, I have 
heard, he moves swiftly, indeed.”’ 

“You have heard?” repeated Archean. ‘Hast never seen 
Cesar in battle?” 

“Nay. That is, one could hardly call it a battle. I saw 
him once receiving a charge of the Helvetians, and, at another 
time, he was pursuing some Gauls, but they fled so fast that 
it was not deserving the name of battle.” 

As he spoke, he turned so that he faced the Greek. He 

(Continued on page 40) 
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The Turban of Sultan Giafar 


By E. Charles Vivian 
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“ AKE a seat, Mr. Coulson.” 
The sallow, acidulous woman pointed to a long 


cane chair and seated herself in another. Coulson, 


disposed his five-feet-ten of muscle and bone in the 
chair indicated; so seated, he had a distant prospect of the 
little harbor of Sindanao, with its normal assortment of coast- 
ing tramps, junks and sailing craft, and, in the foreground, 
roofs a-shimmer in the blazing heat of mid-afternoon. 

‘Mr. Mole has told you what I want done?” she queried, 
obviously in expectation of an affirmative answer. 

Coulson shook his head. ‘Only that you wanted some- 
thing that might appeal to me,” he answered. 

‘“‘Well, then, I want you to find my husband,” she stated 
baldly. 

“You have some data to go on?” Coulson asked, after a 

- pause for reflection. 

““Of course,” she agreed. ‘I don’t know if Mr. Mole told 
you anything at all, but “ 

“Nothing whatever,” Coulson assured her. “He sent a 
chuprassi down ‘to my place, and I went up to see him. He 
asked me if I were doing anything, and I told him I wasn’t. 
Then—‘ Mrs. Knight can put you on to something that might 
interest you.’ They were his words, and I came straight here 
from him.” 

‘Well, then, this is it,” Mrs. Knight began. “Mr. Mole and 
I agreed to give it out that my husband went on a shooting 
trip to avoid a breakdown, but I tell you in confidence, Mr. 
Coulson, that he went on a wild-goose chase to save the firm of 
Knight and Mole from breaking down.” 

Only by slightly raised eyebrows did Coulson indicate his 
surprise at the news. Mrs. Knight interlaced her fingers to 
stop their nervous twitching. It was not an easy con- 
fession to make, Coulson divined. 

“You know the legend of Sultan Giafar?” she asked. 

Again he returned a negative gesture. “I may have heard 
it,” he said, “‘but there are so many.” 

“This happens to be true,” Mrs. Knight said. “In the very 
early days, when the Portuguese first came, Giafar ruled the 
country round Sindanao. He wouldn’t come to terms with the 
Portuguese, being an independent sort, so they deposed him 
and set up his nephew, or cousin, or somebody, and tried to 
capture him. But he escaped with his sword of.state and his 
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jeweled turban, and threw them both into Lake Ipang, up in 
the hills, before he killed himself rather than be caught.” 

“4 commonplace story, for those days,” Coulson observed. 

‘Eleven years ago,”” Mrs. Knight pursued unheeding, ‘my 
husband bought Giafar’s sword of state from a wandering 
hunter for a mere song, and founded the firm of Knight and 
Mole on what he made of it, so you may guess it was a valuable 
thing. The blade was all rusted away, of course, but the gold 
and jewels of the hilt were not. The hunter described where 
he found it in Lake Ipang, and—and it was the beginning of 
our fortunes. And when things went against us, last year, 
my husband began to talk about the jeweled turban. * Gold 
tissue set with jewels, they say.” 

Coulson nodded. ‘But he didn’t go after it?” he asked. 

“That’s exactly what he did,” she answered, ‘over two 
months ago. And at the very most, Lake Ipang is only six 
days distant.” 

“But it’s blind, wild country,” Coulson observed. ‘“‘He 
didn’t go alone, surely.” 

“He took one boy—Tom the black, we call him. Quite 
reliable.” 

“ And you have heard nothing at all—in two months?” 

“Nothing at all. Not even Mr. Mole knew, at first, that he 
was going on such a mad errand. ‘Giafar made us,’ he said to 
me, ‘and Giafar shall save us now.’ And he just went. Mr. 
Mole said it wasn’t wise to wait any longer without taking 
action, and recommended you, if you’d go.” 

“‘T wouldn’t undertake it alone,” Coulson said. “Tpang 
wants reaching, and I don’t see it as possible to pick up the 
traces any nearer.” 

She regarded him sourly, almost as if she distrusted him. 
“What do you suggest—what do you ask to make a thorough 
search?” she inquired. 

“Four hundred dollars, to cover expenses for two of us and a 
Malay boy for a month,” he answered, after deliberation. 
“Three hundred down, and the other hundred only in the 
event of our satisfying you as to what has become of—of your 
husband.” 

“Then you think he’s dead?” she asked, with no show of 
emotion. 

“Either dead or too badly injured to move,” Coulson 
answered. ‘Else, he’d be back here.” 






She pondered, quite unmoved by the suggestion, and Coul- 
son saw that she unclasped her fingers and made calculations 
with them. Unquestionably, he felt, the future of the firm of 
Knight and Mole was more to her than assurance of her 
husband’s well-being; she looked inhumanly hard, this sallow 
woman, and, in remembering stories he had heard of her, 
Coulson felt less certain regarding Knight’s demise or 
injury. 

‘“‘T agree to your terms,” she said slowly, “though it is a 
large sum. Mr. Mole will draw up an agreement, though of 
course, we must rely on your sense of fairness, once you 
get into the jungle toward Ipang.” 

“Send one of your own boys as attendant—or find some- 
body else,” Coulson suggested, with patent irritation. ‘Mole 
knows my name is good anywhere between Manila and 
Batavia, which is probably why he picked on me to send to 
you.” 

“Oh, don’t take offense!” she urged, crossly. ‘‘For our 
own peace of mind, we must know what has happened to him, 
though even if you find him in good health, I don't believe 
the firm can be saved. That in strictest confidence, Mr. 
Coulson.” 

“Then you don't think he’s likely to find the turban of 
Giafar?’”’ Coulson asked. 

“Find it? Of course not! I did my best to dissuade him 
from any such silliness. What he always needed was a little 
less romantic nonsense and a little more practical common 
sense. But there!” She rose, as if to indicate the end of the 
interview. ‘You can tell Mr. Mole I agree to your terms, Mr. 
Coulson.” 


‘OGETHER with his friend and coadjutor, Mr. Josiah 
Drinkwater, Coulson sat up on a high plateau that over- 
looked Lake Ipang, just three weeks after his interview with 
Mrs. Knight. They had dined off wild pig, which was fairly 
plentiful in the jungle, and had pitched camp for the night. 
Southward from their height they could see an unbroken 
sheet of jungle green, beyond which Sindanao lay hidden in a 
coastal hollow; a solitary coasting steamer, a mere dot at this 
distance, traveled very slowly across the shining furrows of the 


sea. ° 

“Peaceful, ain’t it?” Josiah observed. 

‘What is?” Coulson inquired, rather morosely. 

“ Ah!’ said Josiah, abandoning his appreciation of the land- 
scape. “‘So it’s got you too, has it?” 

“‘T wish we’d found him,” Coulson answered. ‘That extra 
fifty dollars apiece would have made all the difference. As it 
is, we lose.” 

Josiah Drinkwater was lean and middle-aged, a smallish 
man with a humorous twinkle in his faded gray eyes, though, 
as he regarded Coulson, his expression was one of concern at his 
companion’s tone. 

‘We've done our derndest,” he said, “and I may say our 
very derndest. Allowing that Knight was about as much use 
as a tomato cutlet in this sort of country, still there was only 
three ways up to this lake, and we’ve scoured all three.” 

“With never a trace,” Coulson agreed, with rather bitter 
energy. 

“Maybe she’ll think we ought to have dragged the lake, 
when you report to her,” Josiah suggested. 

Coulson looked round at the lake as he sat. Nearly a mile 
in circumference, it filled a cup in the side of a range of 
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hills, and beyond it the crests rose, clothed in green that the 
still water mirrored. 

“Or drain it and shovel the bed over,” Josiah completed. 

“There are not many lovelier scenes than this in all the 
East,” Coulson remarked abruptly, “and yet——” 

“ And yet either of us would cheerfully swap it for Trafalgar 
Square on a wet night,” Josiah said, with energy. “I’m about 
fed up, anyhow.” 

“Umph!” said Coulson. 

“‘ Fourteen blessed years I’ve sweated my soul out and cussed 
mosquitoes between Penang and the Arafura,” Josiah pursued, 
‘“‘and every year I. tell myself I’ll strike it rich before next 
January, and book me a passage back home. Lord, man, 
it’s pretty enough, but it eats your soul away when you think 
of what’s over there, past the sunset!” 

“Shut up, you idiot!’ Coulson adjured. 

“Tt’s not finding this wandering boy that’s put the tin lid 
on it, for me,” Josiah explained, ‘‘ though two hundred dollars 
—what’s two hundred dollars? It’s the sense of doing your 
best and being grinned at by fate just once more—that’s what 
it is.” 

“Probably,” Coulson agreed. 

“‘ And it ain’t even two hundred, since we can’t find him— 
only a hundred and fifty apiece—though since that black 
shadow of sin bolted and left us we shan’t have him to pay. 
Maybe I did larrup him a bit too hard, but the beggar was too 
lazy to scratch himself, anyhow.” 

“Well, we start back to-morrow morning,” Coulson said, 
with weary finality. “I think I'll report to Mole—don’t 
feel like facing Mrs. Knight and telling her we’ve failed.” 

“Coulson, d’you think Knight did a guy over the hills to 
save getting the length of her tongue any longer?” 

Coulson shook his head. “I think he found what he was 
looking for, and the sight of it was too much for Jim the black 
—the boy he took with him,” he answered. “ Knight wouldn’t 
bolt—he wasn’t that sort.” 

“Qh—ah!” Josiah yawned. “I would, if I’d married her, 
and I don’t blame you for going to Mole. But could Jim, the 
black, get away with it?” ® 

“He’d go to Fleur,” Coulson said. ‘Sure to sell at a profit, 
there.” 

“Maybe,” Josiah agreed, “which leaves us just where we 
were, fifty each short of two hundred. Coulson, what’d you do 
if you had enough money to get out of this?” 

“Do?” Coulson echoed irritably. ‘Why, get out of it, of 
course! You’ve had fourteen years of it, you say—I’ve had 
eight, and I’d sell my soul for a sight of decent English 
people in a decent English home.” 

“Coal fires,” Josiah said. ‘‘Hearthrug, curtains drawn, 
armchair on the carpet, evening paper crackling——” 

“Vou blithering old idiot!” 

“Or take a bus up to the Strand, and stroll into 
the Coliseum after a nice little snack of oysters 
and stout - 

“Tf you don’t shut up, Josiah, I’ll bend this 
frying pan over your bean,”’ Coulson threatened. 
“What’s come over you?” 

“Fed up—fed to the teeth!” Josiah re- 
sponded, with sudden, vicious energy. “Look 
at it!” He swept a comprehensive hand about 
him, to indicate the glory of tropical forest and 
sea, and the mirroring beauty of the lake. 
“There’s mugs—like I was once—would reckon 
this a joy for ever, and then some, but give me 
the honest smell of asphalt in an Oxford 
street, and take the lot! I won’t ask for any 
change.” 

“Oh, we'll win out yet, both of us,” Coulson 
answered. 





Bu it was a formula from which the spirit 
had gone, and Josiah knewit as such. He 
heard the note of weariness in the words. 

“Tell you what it is, Coulson, we’re too honest, 
both of us. Here’s you been doing your derndest 
ever since you got let down over that planting 
partnership, and me—I’ve never even robbed 
a dog of its back tooth. Too honest, that’s our trouble.” 

“No chance to be otherwise,”’ Coulson responded. “ Else—” 

“D’you mean it?” Josiah.asked solemnly. 

“Feeling as I do now,” Coulson said, “there’s not much I 
wouldn’t do to make enough of a pile to get back decently. 
Cut out talking, Josiah—it’ll be dark in a quarter of an hour. 
I'll take a stroll along the edge, here, and then we’ll turn in.” 

“Start for Sindanao to-morrow, collect our hundred and 
fifty apiece, and then make a plan to bilk somebody,” Josiah 
said. “You do your turn along the promenade, and see if 
you can think out a slap-up swindle we could work together.” 

Coulson got up slowly, and sauntered, hands in pockets, 
to the edge of the plateau on which they. had 
camped. Lank grass grew to within twenty feet 
of the edge, sparse and scraggy, and then the 
bare brown rock showed why no trees had 
taken root here. Looking over the edge, Coul- 
son could see how stunted bushes had rdoted 
in crevices of the almost vertical cliff, and, more 
than a hundred feet beneath, green tree-tops hid 
the steamy unhealthiness in which he and Josiah 
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Drinkwater had searched the forest tracks for any sign of 
Knight. 

“Hopeless,” he said to himself, as he paced eastward along 
the pavement-like edge of the cliff. “He'll never be found. 
Jim the black——” 

Musing and movement alike terminated abruptly, and for a 
minute or more he stood, staring down at the rock before him. 
Then he turned and cupped his hands about his mouth—— 

“Josiah! Josiah!” 


OSIAH went down on his knees on the bare rock, and 

peered at the criss-cross, shining marks on it. 

“You're right, Coulson—metal made ’em.’ Nailed boots, 
sure.” 

“Knight,” said Coulson. 

“Was he doing a fox-trot, or the flat Charleston?” Josiah 
inquired as he rose to his feet again. 

“Jim the black,” Coulson answered significantly. 

Josiah nodded slowly and repeatedly. ‘‘Got to grips just 
here,” he said, “‘and they did their little step dance. Coulson 
—look!” 

On hands and knees again, he crept to the very edge of the 
cliff, and as he moved: he traced with his finger along the 
scratches on the bare rock. Coulson observed him almost 
indifferently. 

“‘T have looked,” he said. 

Josiah lay on his stomach and peered over the edge. Then 
he got up and returned to where Coulson stood. 

“Knight went over, anyhow,” he said. “But there’s no 
sign, down there. Coulson, we’ve got to get down, and earn 
that other fifty apiece.” 

“In the morning,” Coulson agreed. ‘‘There’s moon 
enough to go to sleep by, but not enough for that trip, and the 
last of the daylight will be gone in ten minutes or less.” 

Josiah, who had been looking at the jungle roof, turned 
suddenly. i 

“Coulson, supposing he found it! Else, Jim wouldn’t have 
gone for him and pushed him over.” 

“Well,” Coulson said slowly, “in that case, Jim got away 
with it, and once he gets to Fleur, or somebody of that 
sort——”’ 





























Fourteen years he sweated 
his soul out between 
Penang and 
Arafura 
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He started back toward their sleeping-bags and remnants of © 
a cooking-fire, and Josiah followed him. Presently, with the 
fire well made up in view of the possibility of leopards during 
the night, and plenty of wood handy, they buttoned the sleep- 
ing-bags over themselves. 

“Coulson,” Josiah remarked, when he had settled himself, 
“if we could have laid hands on that, now 4 

“Go to sleep,” Coulson advised. ‘“‘We’ve got to find a way 
down that cliff in the morning.” 

“It would have meant passages home, and plenty capital! 
over to set up a fried-fish shop, or even buy a plumbin’ busi- 
ness,” Josiah reflected. 

“Maybe,” Coulson agreed, “‘and maybe it was worth next 
to nothing. Anyhow, it’s pretty certain Jim, the black, got 
away with it.” 

He lay awake long after Josiah’s deep, slow breathing 
announced that he slept, for their talk of the possibility of going 
home had stirred an ache that rendered sleep difficult. At 
near on midnight he got out of his bag to replenish their fire, 
and for a while, squatted by the flame; far to southward the 
sinking moon turned the sea to silver tissue, and the flame 
from the logs before him bent and swayed in the night breeze. 

“Passage home!” he muttered. “I’d pawn my soul for 





that. 


"THEY made a bundle of the sleeping-bags and the rest of 

their gear, except their rifles, and rolled it over the cliff 
at the point where Coulson had observed the marks on the 
rock. Watching, they saw how the bundle bounced and 
leaped down until the tree tops hid it, and Josiah drew a 
long breath as the package vanished. 

“That'll give us the location of the remains,” he said. 
“Lord, but what a smash-up! If he did go like that, 
Coulson——” 

“Time for us to go,” Coulson answered, and pointed along 
the cliff edge. ‘“There’s a point, there, gives slope enough to 
get down, going carefully. I'll go first, and you sit here and 
signal me over the edge till I get to where our bundle dis- 
appeared—then you follow me down, and we’ll search on from 
there together.” 

The sun was a bare half-hour above the horizon, then. It 
was nearly noon when Josiah, dripping with perspiration, 
came down to where Coulson sat at the foot of the cliff, just 
where the shadowing fringe of the jungle encroached on 
boulders and rubble. 

“Made it,” Josiah remarked cheerfully, “though it ain’t 
what you’d call a garden path with forget-me-not border. 
Talk about Napoleon crossin’ the Alps—I’ll bet this would 
make him wish he’d stuck to the flat.” 

“It’s tricky,”’ Coulson agreed. 

“Found anything?” Josiah inquired, caressing a badly 
scratched hand. 

Coulson nodded, without speaking. After a minute or so 
he rose from the boulder on which he had been sitting, 
and led the way into the comparative gloom of the trees. 
Josiah, following, came abreast of him as he stood, still 
silent, a score of yards or so from his starting point. 

“By the piper of Pharaoh—!”’ Josiah ejaculated, and 
fell silent. Then, following Coulson’s example, he took 
off his hat as he gazed. 

Between two tree-trunks, just before them, a 
giant ant-heap rose nearly a man’s height 
above the level of the forest floor, and between 
it and the point at which they stood there lay 
a heap of gleaming bones and tattered frag- 
ments of clothing. And, tangled in with the 
clothing, was something else—something that 
glimmered with a yellow sheen, in which 
sparkled points of glittering fire. 

“Then he did find it!” Josiah almost 
whispered, in an awestruck way. 

“Giafar’s turban—she was right—Mrs. 
Knight was right,” Coulson said. “Yet— 
she wouldn’t believe in it——” 

“How did he—what—?” Josiah asked. 

“Jim must have grappled with him at the top of the cliff 
—probably stabbed him, for there’s p.hi Hng knife there 
with the bones, and no sign of the sheak™. ‘Coulson ansyered. 
“By the look of it, Knight stuck to Jim, and they rolled ewer 
the cliff together.” $ 

“Ye—yes,” Josiah agreed, “that was how. But—but tm 
turban, Coulson. Man, we’re made for life, by the look of it™ a \, 

“ Are we?” Coulson asked, drearily. ¢ 

“Look at it!” Josiah said. “He foundit—-” ‘“g, 

“Yes,” Coulson answered. “That’s it,exactly. Hefou * »’, 

He went forward, and drew out the shining folds . 
among the bones that the ants had polished after jackals .. 
finished with them. Yard after yard of fine gold tissue, gem- 
studded, came up into his hands, and he retraced his steps, 
carrying it out.to the strip of sunlight at the foot of the cliff, 
where he laid it on a flat, bare boulder, and brushed a couple of 
black ants off his hand. 

Together with Josiah he stood and gazed at the thing, a 
gleaming miracle of spun gold, specked with the white blaze 
of diamonds, the dull red glow of rubies, and green fire where 
the facets of emeralds caught the sun. Hialf-stupefied, Josiah 

(Concluded on page 38) 
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The Turban of Sultan Giafar 


By E. Charles Vivian 


Illustrated by Harry H. A. Burne 






Bucxt. 


AKE a seat, Mr. Coulson.” 
The sallow, acidulous woman pointed to a long 


cane chair and seated herself in another. Coulson, 


disposed his five-feet-ten of muscle and bone in the 

chair indicated; so seated, he had a distant prospect of the 
little harbor of Sindanao, with its normal assortment of coast- 
ing tramps, junks and sailing craft, and, in the foreground, 
roofs a-shimmer in the blazing heat of mid-afternoon. 

‘‘Mr..Mole has told you what I want done?” she queried, 
obviously in expectation of an affirmative answer. 

Coulson shook his head. ‘Only that you wanted some- 
thing that might appeal to me,” he answered. 

‘Well, then, I want you to find my husband,” she stated 
baldly. 

‘<You have some data to go on?” Coulson asked, after a 


- pause for reflection. 


“‘Of course,” she agreed. “I don’t know if Mr. Mole told 
you anything at all, but——’” 

“Nothing whatever,’”’ Coulson assured her. “He sent a 
chuprassi down ‘to my place, and I went up to see him. He 
asked me if I were doing anything, and I told him I wasn’t. 
Then—‘ Mrs. Knight can put you on to something that might 
interest you.’ They were his words, and I came straight here 
from him.” 

“Well, then, this is it,”” Mrs. Knight began. ‘Mr. Mole and 
I agreed to give it out that my husband went on a shooting 
trip to avoid a breakdown, but I tell you in confidence, Mr. 
Coulson, that he went on a wild-goose chase to save the firm of 
Knight and Mole from breaking down.” 

Only by slightly raised eyebrows did Coulson indicate his 
surprise at the news. Mrs. Knight interlaced her fingers to 
stop their nervous twitching. It was not an easy con- 
fession to make, Coulson divined. 

“You know the legend of Sultan Giafar?” she asked. 

Again he returned a negative gesture. “I may have heard 
it,” he said, “but there are so many.” 

‘This happens to be true,” Mrs. Knight said. “In the very 
early days, when the Portuguese first came, Giafar ruled the 
country round Sindanao. He wouldn’t come to terms with the 
Portuguese, being an independent.sort, so they deposed him 
and set up his nephew, or cousin, or somebody, and tried to 
capture him. But he escaped with his sword of state and his 






The little harbor 

of Sindanao with 

its normal assort- 
ment of tramps 


jeweled turban, and threw them both into Lake Ipang, up in 
the hills, before he killed himself rather than be caught.” 

“4 commonplace story, for those days,’’ Coulson observed. 

‘Eleven years ago,” Mrs. Knight pursued unheeding, “‘my 
husband bought Giafar’s sword of state from a wandering 
hunter for a mere song, and founded the firm of Knight and 
Mole on what he made of it, so you may guess it was a valuable 
thing. The blade was all rusted away, of course, but the gold 
and jewels of the hilt were not. The hunter described where 
he found it in Lake Ipang, and—and it was the beginning of 
our fortunes. And when things went against us, last year, 
my husband began to talk about the jeweled turban. * Gold 
tissue set with jewels, they say.” 

Coulson nodded. ‘But he didn’t go after it?” he asked. 

“That’s exactly what he did,” she answered, ‘“‘over two 
months ago. And at the very most, Lake Ipang is only six 
days distant.” 

“But it’s blind, wild country,” Coulson observed. “He 
didn’t go alone, surely.” 

“He took one boy—Tom the black, we call him. Quite 
reliable.” 

“¢ And you have heard nothing at all—in two months?” 

“Nothing at all. Not even Mr. Mole knew, at first, that he 
was going on such a mad errand. ‘Giafar made us,’ he said to 
me, ‘and Giafar shall save us now.’ And he just went. Mr. 
Mole said it wasn’t wise to wait any longer without taking 
action, and recommended you, if you’d go.” 

“T wouldn’t undertake it alone,” Coulson said. ‘“TIpang 
wants reaching, and I don’t see it as possible to pick up the 
traces any nearer,” 

She regarded him sourly, almost as if she distrusted him. 
‘““What do you suggest—what do you ask to make a thorough 
search?” she inquired. 

“Four hundred dollars, to cover expenses for two of us and a 
Malay boy for a month,” he answered, after deliberation. 
“Three hundred down, and the other hundred only in the 
event of our satisfying you as to what has become of—of your 
husband.” 

“Then you think he’s dead?” she asked, with no show of 
emotion. 

“Either dead or too badly injured to move,” Coulson 
answered. ‘‘Else, he’d be back here.” 


She pondered, quite unmoved by the suggestion, and Coul- 
son saw that she unclasped her fingers and made calculations 
with them. Unquestionably, he felt, the future of the firm of 
Knight and Mole was more to her than assurance of her 
husband’s well-being; she looked inhumanly hard, this sallow 
woman, and, in remembering stories he had heard of her, 
Coulson felt less certain regarding Knight’s demise or 
injury. 

“T agree to your terms,” she said slowly, “though it is a 
large sum. Mr. Mole will draw up an agreement, though of 
course, we must rely on your sense of fairness, once you 
get into the jungle toward Ipang.” 

“‘Send one of your own boys as attendant—or find some- 
body else,”’ Coulson suggested, with patent irritation. ‘Mole 
knows my name is good anywhere between Manila and 
Batavia, which is probably why he picked on me to send to 
you.” 

“Oh, don’t take offense!” she urged, crossly. ‘‘For our 
own peace of mind, we must know what has happened to him, 
though even if you find him in good health, I don't believe 
the firm can be saved. That in strictest confidence, Mr. 
Coulson.” 

“Then you don't think he’s likely to find the turban of 
Giafar?”’ Coulson asked. 

“Find it? Of course not! I did my best to dissuade him 
from any such silliness. What he always needed was a little 
less romantic nonsense and a little more practical common 
sense. But there!’ She rose, as if to indicate the end of the 
interview. ‘You can tell Mr. Mole I agree to your terms, Mr. 
Coulson.” 


, 


“OGETHER with his friend and coadjutor, Mr. Josiah 

Drinkwater, Coulson sat up on a high plateau that over- 
looked Lake Ipang, just three weeks after his interview with 
Mrs. Knight. They had dined off wild pig, which was fairly 
plentiful in the jungle, and had pitched camp for the night. 

Southward from their height they could see an unbroken 
sheet of jungle green, beyond which Sindanao lay hidden in a 
coastal hollow; a solitary coasting steamer, a mere dot at this 
distance, traveled very slowly across the shining furrows of the 
sa. 

“Peaceful, ain’t it?” Josiah observed. 

‘What is?” Coulson inquired, rather morosely. 

“‘Ah!’ said Josiah, abandoning his appreciation of the land- 
scape. “So it’s got you too, has it?” 

“‘T wish we’d found him,” Coulson answered. ‘That extra 
fifty dollars apiece would have made all the difference. As it 
is, we lose.” 

Josiah Drinkwater was lean and middle-aged, a smallish 
man with a humorous twinkle ‘in his faded gray eyes, though, 
as he regarded Coulson, his expression was one of concern at his 
companion’s tone. 

““We’ve done our derndest,” he said, “and I may say our 
very derndest. Allowing that Knight was about as much use 
as a tomato cutlet in this sort of country, still there was only 
three ways up to this lake, and we’ve scoured all three.” 

“With never a trace,’ Coulson agreed, with rather bitter 
energy. 

“Maybe she’ll think we ought to have dragged the lake, 
when you report to her,” Josiah suggested. 

Coulson looked round at the lake as he sat. Nearly a mile 
in circumference, it filled a cup in the side of a range of 
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hills, and beyond it the crests rose, clothed in green that the 
still water mirrored. 

“Or drain it and shovel the bed over,” Josiah completed. 

“There are not many lovelier scenes than this in all the 
East,”’ Coulson remarked abruptly, ‘and yet——” 

“ And yet either of us would cheerfully swap it for Trafalgar 
Square on a wet night,” Josiah said, with energy. ‘I’m about 
fed up, anyhow.” 

“Umph!”’ said Coulson. 

“‘ Fourteen blessed years I’ve sweated my soul out and cussed 
mosquitoes between Penang and the Arafura,” Josiah pursued, 
“and every year I. tell myself I'll strike it rich before next 
January, and book me a passage back home. Lord, man, 
it’s pretty enough, but it eats your soul away when you think 
of what’s over there, past the sunset!” 

“Shut up, you idiot!” Coulson adjured. 

“Tt’s not finding this wandering boy that’s put the tin lid 
on it, for me,” Josiah explained, “‘though two hundred dollars 
—what’s two hundred dollars? It’s the sense of doing your 
best and being grinned at by fate just once more—that’s what 
it is.” 

“Probably,” Coulson agreed. 

And it ain’t even two hundred, since we can’t find him— 
only a hundred and fifty apiece—though since that black 
shadow of sin bolted and left us we shan’t have him to pay. 
Maybe I did larrup him a bit too hard, but the beggar was too 
lazy to scratch himself, anyhow.” 

“Well, we start back to-morrow morning,” Coulson said, 
with weary finality. “I think I'll report to Mole—don’t 
feel like facing Mrs. Knight and telling her we’ve failed.” 

“Coulson, d’you think Knight did a guy over the hills to 
save getting the length of her tongue any longer?” 

Coulson shook his head. “I think he found what he was 
looking for, and the sight of it was too much for Jim the black 
—the boy he took with him,” he answered. “ Knight wouldn’t 
bolt—he wasn’t that sort.” 

“OQh—ah!” Josiah yawned. “TI would, if I’d married her, 
and I don’t blame you for going to Mole. But could Jim, the 
black, get away with it?” . 

“‘He’d go to Fleur,” Coulson said. “Sure to sell at a profit, 
there.” 

“Maybe,” Josiah agreed, “which leaves us just where we 
were, fifty each short of two hundred. Coulson, what'd you do 
if you had enough money to get out of this?” 

“Do?” Coulson echoed irritably. ‘Why, get out of it, of 
course! You’ve had fourteen years of it, you say—I’ve had 
eight, and I’d sell my soul for a sight of decent English 
people in a decent English home.” 

“Coal fires,” Josiah said. ‘Hearthrug, curtains drawn, 
armchair on the carpet, evening paper crackling i 

“You blithering old idiot!” " 

“Or take a bus up to the Strand, and stroll into 
the Coliseum after a nice little snack of oysters 
and stout ts 

“Tf you don’t shut up, Josiah, I'll bend this 
frying pan over your bean,” Coulson threatened. 
““What’s come over you?” 

“Fed up—fed to the teeth!” Josiah re- 
sponded, with sudden, vicious energy. “Look 
at it!” He swept a comprehensive hand about 
him, to indicate the glory of tropical forest and 
sea, and the mirroring beauty of the lake. 
“There’s mugs—like I was once—would reckon 
this a joy for ever, and then some, but give me 
the honest smell of asphalt in an Oxford 
street, and take the lot! I won’t ask for any 
change.” 

“Oh, we'll win out yet, both of us,” Coulson 
answered. 








UT it was a formula from which the spirit 
had gone, and Josiah knew it as such. He 
heard the note of weariness in the words. 

“Tell you what it is, Coulson, we’re too honest, 
both of us. Here’s you been doing your derndest 
ever since you got let down over that planting 
partnership, and me—I’ve never even robbed 
a dog of its back tooth. Too honest, that’s our trouble.” 

“No chance to be otherwise,” Coulson responded. ‘“ Else—” 

“D’you mean it?” Josiah.asked solemnly. 

“Feeling as I do now,” Coulson said, “‘there’s not much I 
wouldn’t do to make enough of a pile to get back decently. 
Cut out talking, Josiah—it’ll be dark in a quarter of an hour. 
I'll take a stroll along the edge, here, and then we’ll turn in.” 

“Start for Sindanao to-morrow, collect our hundred and 
fifty apiece, and then make a plan to bilk somebody,” Josiah 
said. “You do your turn along the promenade, and see if 
you can think out a slap-up swindle we could work together.” 

Coulson got up slowly, and sauntered, hands in pockets, 
to the edge of the plateau on which they. had 
camped. Lank grass grew to within twenty feet 
of the edge, sparse and scraggy, and then the 
bare brown rock showed why no trees had 
taken root here. Looking over the edge, Coul- 
son could see how stunted bushes had rdoted 
in crevices of the almost vertical cliff, and, more 
than a hundred feet beneath, green tree-tops hid 
the steamy unhealthiness in which he and Josiah 
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Drinkwater had searched the forest tracks for any sign of 


Knight. 

“Hopeless,” he said to himself, as he paced eastward along 
the pavement-like edge of the cliff. “He’ll never be found. 
Jim the black——” 

Musing and movement alike terminated abruptly, and for a 
minute or more he stood, staring down at the rock before him. 
Then he turned and cupped his hands about his mouth 

“Josiah! Josiah!” 





OSIAH went down on his knees on the bare rock, and 
peered at the criss-cross, shining marks on it. 

“You're right, Coulson—metal made ’em.: Nailed boots, 
sure.” 

“Knight,” said Coulson. 

“Was he doing a fox-trot, or the flat Charleston?” Josiah 
inquired as he rose to his feet again. 

“Jim the black,” Coulson answered significantly. 

Josiah nodded slowly and repeatedly. “Got to grips just 
here,” he said, ‘‘and they did their little step dance. Coulson 
—look!” 

On hands and knees again, he crept to the very edge of the 
cliff, and as he moved: he traced with his finger along the 
scratches on the bare rock. Coulson observed him almost 
indifferently. 

“T have looked,” he said. 

Josiah lay on his stomach and peered over the edge. Then 
he got up and returned to where Coulson stood. 

“Knight went over, anyhow,” he said. “But there’s no 
sign, down there. Coulson, we’ve got to get down, and earn 
that other fifty apiece.” 

“In the morning,” Coulson agreed. ‘‘There’s moon 
enough to go to sleep by, but not enough for that trip, and the 
last of the daylight will be gone in ten minutes or less.” 

Josiah, who had been looking at the jungle roof, turned 
suddenly. : 

“Coulson, supposing he found it! Else, Jimrwouldn’t have 
gone for him and pushed him over.” 

“Well,” Coulson said slowly, “in that case, Jim got away 
with it, and once he gets to Fleur, or somebody of that 
sort——”’ 































Fourteen years he sweated 
his soul out between 
Penang and 
A chard 
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He started back toward their sleeping-bags and remnants of 
a cooking-fire, and Josiah followed nim. Presently, with the 
fire well made up in view of the possibility of leopards during 
the night, and plenty of wood handy, they buttoned the sleep- 
ing-bags over themselves. 

“Coulson,” Josiah remarked, when he had settled himseif, 
“if we could have laid hands on that, now——” . 

“Go to sleep,” Coulson advised. ‘“We’ve got to find a way 
down that cliff in the morning.” 

“Tt would have meant passages home, and plenty capital 
over to set up a fried-fish shop, or even buy a plumbin’ busi- 
ness,” Josiah reflected. 

“Maybe,” Coulson agreed, “and maybe it was worth next 
to nothing. Anyhow, it’s pretty certain Jim, the black, got 
away with it.” 

He lay awake long after Josiah’s deep, slow breathing 
announced that he slept, for their talk of the possibility of going 
home had stirred an ache that rendered sleep difficult, At 
near on midnight he got out of his bag to replenish their fire, 
and for a while, squatted by the flame; far to southward the 
sinking moon turned the sea to silver tissue, and the flame 
from the logs before him bent and swayed in the night breeze. 

“Passage home!” he muttered. “I’d pawn my soul for 
that.” . 


"THEY made a bundle of the sleeping-bags and the rest of 

their gear, except their rifles, and rolled it over the cliff 
at the point where Coulson had observed the marks on the 
rock. Watching, they saw how the bundle bounced and 
leaped down until the tree tops hid it, and Josiah drew a 
long breath as the package vanished. 

“That'll give us the location of the remains,” he said. 
“Lord, but what a smash-up! If he did go like that, 
Coulson——” 

“Time for us to go,” Coulson answered, and pointed along 
the cliff edge. ‘“There’s a point, there, gives slope enough to 
get down, going carefully. I'll go first, and you sit here and 
signal me over the edge till I get to where our bundle dis- 
appeared—then you follow me down, and we’ll search on from 
there together.” 

The sun was a bare half-hour above the horizon, then. It 
was nearly noon when Josiah, dripping with perspiration, 
came down to where Coulson sat at the foot of the cliff, just 
where the shadowing fringe of the jungle encroached on 
boulders and rubble. 

“Made it,” Josiah remarked cheerfully, “though it ain’t 
what you’d call a garden path with forget-me-not border. 
Talk about Napoleon crossin’ the Alps—I’ll bet this would 
make him wish he’d stuck to the flat.” 

“It’s tricky,” Coulson agreed. 

“Found anything?” Josiah inquired, caressing a badly 
scratched hand. 

Coulson nodded, without speaking. After a minute or so 
he rose from the boulder on which he had been sitting, 
and led the way into the comparative gloom of the trees. 
Josiah, following, came abreast of him as he stood, still 
silent, a score of yards or so from his starting point. 

“By the piper of Pharaoh—!” Josiah ejaculated, and 
fell silent. Then, following Coulson’s example, he took 
off his hat as he gazed. 

Between two tree-trunks, just before them, a 
giant ant-heap rose nearly a man’s height 
above the level of the forest floor, and between 
it and the point at which they stood there lay 
a heap of gleaming bones and tattered frag- 
ments of clothing. And, tangled in with the 
clothing, was something else—something that 
glimmered with a yellow sheen, in which 
sparkled points of glittering fire. 

“Then he did find it!” Josiah almost 
whispered, in an awestruck way. 


“Giafar’s turban—she was right—Mrs. 
Knight was right,” Coulson said. “Yet— 
she wouldn’t believe in it——” 
“How did he—what—?” Josiah asked. ; 
“Jim must have grappled with him at the of the cliff 


—probably stabbed him, for there’s a g kn¥g there 
with the bones, and no sign of the sheath,” oulson answered. 
“By the look of it, Knight stuck to Jim, ‘nd they rolled ‘ter 
the cliff together.” 

“Ye—yes,” Josiah agreed, “that was how. But—bet the 
turban, Coulson. Man, we’re made for life, by the look of it! » x 

“ Are we?” Coulson asked, drearily. 

“Look at it!” Josiah said. ‘‘He found it——” 

“Yes,” Coulson answered. “That’s it,exactly. He found it.” 

He went forward, and drew out the shining folds from 
among the bones that the ants had polished after jackals had 
finished with them. Yard after yard of fine gold tissue, gem- 
studded, came up into his hands, and he retraced his steps, 
carrying it out .to the strip of sunlight at the foot of the cliff, 
where he laid it on a flat, bare boulder, and brushed a couple of 
black ants off his hand. 

Together with Josiah he stood and gazed at the thing, a 
gleaming miracle of spun gold, specked with the white blaze 
of diamonds, the dull red glow of rubies, and green fire where 
the facets of emeralds caught the sun. Half-stupefied, Josiah 

(Concluded on page 38) 
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ELL, now, I’m a-goin’ to come out on both 

feet an’ fool every one of you,” said Wild Bill 

Bumps suddenly to us, as we sat around a 

pleasant camp-fire near his little house one 

cool evening. uy know right well that you’re all tryin’ to think 

your ears off to invent up some way of makin’ me tell you 

another yarn about Chief Leapin’ Frog an’ the rest of them 
Indians. So instead of allowin’ you 
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Rabbit chief had taken a big likin’ for one of Leapin’ Froggie’s 
three-hundred-pound horses, an’ had wanted it so bad that he 
up an’ offered to trade Leapin’ Frog a pair of used moccasins 
for it, or something of that nature not worth much. The 
Frog Indian had refused to consider the trade, an’ so Starvin’ 
Rabbit had had to resort to viler methods. He bribed one of 
Leapin’ Frog’s men to swipe the horse an’ sell it to him for 
some odd truck. This low, mean, 
an’ entirely rotten brave had done 








to persuade me into doin’ it, I’m 
goin’ to be independent an’ tell you 
a yarn without bein’ argufied to dis- 
traction first. So that’s once I fooled 
you.” 

We cheered. “Fool away, then.” 

“All right,” he returned, and we all 
drew our log seats closer to the 
seventy-year-old ex-fur-trader to 
listen. “I ain’t just sure yet about 
what I’ll tell you about, but I s’pose 
that don’t make a mite of difference 
to you, huh?” 

“Make it something war-like, 
please,” requested one of the audi- 
ence. “I like Indian fights.” 

Wild Bill chuckled. 

“You know,” he started. “I was 
just thinkin’ about somethin’ like 
that, I was. 

“You see, I was workin’ around in 
-my fur-tradin’ shop out there in 
them wild-west foot-hills one mornin’ 
about twenty-odd years ago, an’ just 
congratulatin’ myself that the Niches 
around my part o’ the earth was 
livin’ so peaceable, ’cause I was held 
responsible for their bust-ups to the 
government, sort of, bein’ the only 
white within a whole mess of miles. 
My title, if the government had ever 
thought to decorate me with one, 
would ’a’ been somethin’ that meant 
justice-of-the-peace, doctor, lawyer, 
traffic-cop, storekeeper, argument- 
settler, fur-trader, fashion-expert-for- 
young-squaws, high-muck-a-muck-in- 
general, an’ many other things too 
complicated to mention, along with 
this business of keepin’ the Indians 
respectful towards each other without 
the continual use of knives an’ tomer- 
hawks an’ hack-saws. 

“So I was workin’ away in my 
shop, just thinkin how lucky I was 
for havin’ a fair-to-middlin’ quiet an’ 
peaceable gang of Niches to look after, 
when suddenly I heard the unmistakable bom-bom of a 
throbbin’ war-drum. I popptd my eyes wide open, left the 
pile of furs I’d been workin’ on, grabbed up a fly-swatter, it 
bein’ the nearest weapon, an’ then sprinted to the door to 
defend myself against the savages, an’ to see what was up. 
The war-drum sound came from Chief Leapin’ Frog’s camp, 
which was unly some two hundred yards away froni my shack, 
an’ so I started over there, an’ then almost wept. Chief 
Leapin’ Frog an’ all his braves was decked out in war paint 
an’ not muth, else, prowlin’ around in a ki-hootin’ high- 
kickin’ may sb I knew to be a sort of warmin’ up scheme 
before Bey beat somewhere to make pork sossidge out 

er Indian gang: 


dropped the fly-swatter then an’ there, an’ hurried over 

ue), prepared to argue my shirt off to prevent them 
in’ anythin’ rash. At first I couldn’t get anybody to notice 
me but I just waited until Leapin’ Frog came sailin’ past me 
an) ’ then made a mild rugby tackle leap onto his neck an’ 
stopped him, an’ asked him what the bald prairie itches was 
the idea ‘of all this noise an’ dance. He stopped the pow-wow, 
bein’ envious that no one should lead it but himself, an’ 
then he up an’ told me that him an’ his assortment of warriors 
was just preparin’ to get on their horses an’ go over to Chief 
Starvin’ Rabbit’s camp to spank the fat chief i in person an’ 
to more or less have a shindig. 

“That made me real alarmed an’ dismayed, ’cause it warn’t 
like Leapin’ Frog to out an’ tell me right blunt like that what 
he was intendin’ to do, unless he was peeved extra special, 
or his corns was botherin’ him. I asked him to give me the 
details, an’ he willingly supplied them. 

“Seemingly, that two-hundred-an’-fifty-pound Starvin’ 
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“T climbed aboard and set out at 
a fair clip” 


ae so, only instead of swipin’ the horse 
| the Rabbit had wanted, he’d taken 
a better one, in hopes of gettin’ more 
forit. Leapin’ Frog had immediate- 
ly missed the animal, quickly found 
out the why an’ wherefore, an’ per- 
sonally saw to it that the brave 
guilty of the deed was bawled out 
good an’ proper an’ then sent to bed 
without any supper. 

An’ now, it bein’ mornin’, the 
chief an’ his men were goin’ right 
over to Starvin’ Rabbit’s layout to 
get the horse back, an’ just to 
punish the fat chief for bribin’ the 
brave into doin’ such a rotten thing, 
they were goin’ to swipe every one 
of his horses they could find in 
camp. I up right then an’ asked 
him if they intended to have a fight. 

“Leapin’ Frog looked up at the 
sky, then down at the ground, an’ 
pulled on his goatee, which he didn’t 
possess, an’ finally answered me 
that they wasn’t intendin’ to have 
a fight, exactly, but they was cer- 
tainly goin’ to protect themselves 
if Starvin’ Rabbit an’ his braves 
started actin’ vulgar. Which I 
understood to mean that they was 
goin’ to mop up the other outfit 
completely, but thought that maybe 
it would ease my delercate con- 
science not to know nothin’ of it 
beforehand. 





ELL, I raised myself as high 
as I could on my hind legs 
an’ proceeded to argue at them. 
But it warn’t no geod. They was 
bound that swipin’ that horse 
through bribery was a dirty trick, 
an’ they was goin’ to get said horse 
back, an’ as many more as they 
could. Also, they hadn’t had a 
decent scrap since they was all in- 
fants, or somethin’ to that effect, an’ weren’t goin’ to be at «'l 
backward about seizin’ onto this good chance. An’ so, s<vin’ 
as how I couldn’t impress them at all with their badness, would 
I please withdraw like a gentleman on both my own feet under 
my own power an’ allow them to continue the pow-wow pre- 
liminaries, or would they have to kick me back to my shack. 
“Course, I withdrew hurriedly. I beat it back to my shop, 
wearin’ a face so long that I occasionally tripped over my own 
whiskers. I tried to think clear what I had better do when 
I reached my shack, but seems like there wasn’t a single 
thought in my head. So I decided that maybe the only thing 
I could do would be to light out to Starvin’ Rabbit’s camp, 
an’ somehow or other lead him an’ all his tribe away from 
their hang-out, so Leapin’ Frog an’ Company wouldn’t find 
any humans around to murder. 

““Knowin’ that I was doin’ a dangerous thing in mixin’ up 
with stuff like this, an’ likely to be made to stand in a corner 
wearin’ a meek expression an’ a tall cap if Leapin’ Frog an’ his 
braves ever caught me, I took along some of my valuables 
from the shack, just in case it wouldn’t be standin’ intact 
when I should come back to it. These valuables consisted 
of my double-barrelled shotgun, which I could use for gettin’ 
game, along with about fifty shells for it, a little flour an’ 
bakin’ powder an’ sugar, an’ all the salt an’ pepper in the 
place, an’ a good supply of matches. Salt, pepper, an’ matches 
was most important things in them days, when you couldn’t 
run down to the corner store an’ buy them any time you ran 
out. An’ I did hate to eat unseasoned meat, anyway. 

“T crawled ‘out a window on the far side of my shack so 
Leapin’ Frog an’ his prancin’ ring of bathin’ beauties without 
any beauty couldn’t see me, an’ saddled my best horse an’ 





Wild Bill Gets Chased 









led it quietly away until I entered a fringe of brush an’ got 
out of sight of the pow-wowin’ Niches. Then I climbed on 
board an’ let out at a fair clip straight for the Rabbit’s camp, 
tryin’ to figure out my plans on the way. But I hadn’t been 
ridin’ more than five minutes when I caught sight of a cloud 
of dust, an’ over the nearest hill came Starvin’ Rabbit big as 
life, with all his braves behind him, all decked up for a scalpin’ 
party an’ headin’ towards Leapin’ Frog’s camp. 

“T yelled ‘whoa’ at them and rode up to find out the why 
an’ maybe even the wherefore. I saw that the Rabbit was 
so mad-lookin’ in the face that his fat chest quivered with 
rage, an’ he looked as though he had only taken about six 
breakfasts that day instead of his usual. seven. So I told 
him that it was a nice mornin’, seein’ as how we hadn’t had 
any rain for bout three weeks, an’ asked him how he thought 
he was goin’ to spend it. 

“Well, he didn’t make any bones about hidin’ his purposes 
at all. Came out in the open right away an’ told me he was 
headed for Leapin’ Frog’s camp, where he intended to severely 
chastise a certain brave, an’ swipe every hoss in camp just for 
good measure. He told me his story. 


‘Seems like he’d bought a hoss off’n this brave, with the 


idea that he was to get such-an’-such an animal, instead of 
a washed-out no-account cayuse like what the brave had 
sent over. So he was goin’ to make sure this time that he 
got the right hoss, an’ was goin’ to speak to the brave at the 
same time an’ tell him a few little-known facts about his 
family history, an’ in all have angenjoyable time of it. When 
I questioned him further, I found out that they weren’t par- 
ticular whether Chief Leapin’ Frog an’ his gang were goin’ to 
raise cbjections to their plans or not, since they hadn’t had a 
honest-to-fact fight since Starvin’ Rabbit weighed only a 
hundred an’ eighty pounds, which was considerable long ago. 

“Course, I saw right then that this thing was ‘developin’ 
into a pretty serious affair, an’ the government would probably 
expect me to stopit. I couldn’t for the life of me see how that 
was to be done, an’ yet I knew that the government would 
blame me for anythin’ ynpleasant that might happen, an’ 
maybe even fine me ten cents or a quarter into the bargain. 
An’ while I was wonderin’ what I was goin’ to do about it all, 
I looked up an’ saw Chief Leapin’ Frog an’ his line-up of 
warriors sail into sight a little ways off, comin’ straight for the 
other gang of Indians with all sorts of war-whoopin’ sounds. 

“That got me some excited, I can tell you, an’ the fellers 
beside me immediately began to fix things up to give the other 
outfit of Niches a nice hot welcome. In the meantime, I 
could see that the Frog fighters were gettin’ ready to do un- 
pleasant things themselves, an’ by this time they was almost 
within a hundred yards of us. I had to do somethin’ real 
quick. 

“With that thought in mind, I rode up right close to 
Starvin’ Rabbit himself, pulled out ’bout a dozen matches, 
scratched them alight on my saddle, an’ then shoved the 
whole mess down the back of the fat Niche’s neck, inside his 
buckskin shirt. He let out several yells, but I didn’t pay any 
attention. I was flyin’ as fast as my horse could fly towards 
Leapin’ Frog. He drew rein in surprise just as I stopped 
beside him. I reached over an’ caught hold of one of his 
pig-tails of hair hangin’ down the side of his head, an’ without 
further delay yanked it so hard he ’most fell off his horse, an” 
he bawled with pain. Then I lit out for the nearest bush. 


“T? NO sooner got out of sight in this bush than I heard a 

wild row goin’ on behind me, an’ knew right off that my 
idea had worked. You see, my quick actions had more or less 
astonished the two gangs into frozen amazement. To stuff 
a handful of lighted matches down a man’s neck isn’t con- 
sidered polite in any society circle, an’ to pull a man’s hair isn’t 
at all agreeable or complimentary to the man who happens 
to own it. It made both them Indian chiefs quite riled, an’ 
sort of shocked their men, an’ riled them, too, an’ after they’d 
recovered from the first surprise, they up like one man an’ 
tore after me to tell me what they thought of my manners, 
as I figured they would do. 

“My horse was a grain-fed animal which I had bought in 
the settlement the last time I had been there, an’ was a lot 
faster an’ stronger than the best horse among the Indians’ 
mounts. So I knew I could easily keep my lead, now that I 
had got ahead of them without bein’ shot in the pants with a 
bullet, an’ so I just loped along easy, calculating that I’d done 
a wise an’ foolish thing. Behind me the Indians soon appeared, 
whippin’ their horses like mad to try an’ catch up with me, 
when I don’t doubt oe would soon ’a’ separated me from 
my bones. 

“The way I thought I’d done a wise an’ foolish thing was 
this: My stunt had been wise, cause it so annoyed the 
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was I goin’ to get out of the mess. 


Will AE 
| i 2. 


what to do, an’ back of me maybe a quarter of a mile or so 
away came the Niches, now an’ then lettin’ out a whoop an’ 
a holler just to let me know that they was still thinkin’ of me. 
Then I saw somethin’ on ahead of me that caused me to 
perk up a bit. 

“This somethin’ was a cloud of dust, an’ I soon saw that 
Chief Red Head, a lesser chief of them parts, an’ his nine or 
ten braves were the cause of that dust. I urged my horse 
faster, an’ soon reached the easy runnin’ Red Head Niches. 
I drew up, an’ saw that Leapin’ Frog an’ Starvin’ Rabbit 
with their Indians were now a good half mile behind, so I 
let my horse rest a minute while I gassed with Chief Red Head. 
I allus thought he was a level-headed sort of Niche, soI out 
an’ told him the straight truth: How I was tryin’ to stop the 
two gangs from fightin’ each other, an’ got into a mess myself. 
Then I made him a proposition. I said I’d give him an’ his 
braves each a large plug of chewin’ tobaccer, wintergreen 
flavor, if they’d come along with me an’ give me a hand to 
tame down the wild hootin’ guys behind without gettin’ into 
the least bit of danger themselves. The wintergreen stuff 
clinched the argument. They agreed, an’ turned their horses 
around an’ followed me. I had a plan half worked in my 
head, an’ hit for the hills. 


2 E MANAGED to keep together pretty well, ’cause Red 

Head’s outfit had fresh horses an’ could keep up to 
my nag, an’ so we led the chasin’ Indians by a half mile 
an’ more when we hit the part of the 
hills I was aimin’ for. I knew of a 
bottle-shaped little place among them 
hills an’ cliffs that just suited the situ- 
ation, I figured. You see, a person 
entered this place through the neck 
end of the bottle, sort of, an’ after 
wanderin’ around in the steep-sided 
bottle, which was only around sixty 
or seventy feet long an’ twenty wide, 
they found that there warn’t no leak 
in the bottom of the bottle, an’ the 
only way in or out was through the 
neck, an’ only one horse an’ rider 
could pass through that neck at a 
time. 

“Well, I led Red Head an’ his men 
into this bottle place, an’ after gal- 
lopin’ around in it wild to make funny 
tracks, we got off an’ wound stuff 
around our nags’ hooves to cover their 
feet so’s they wouldn’t make tracks, 
an’ then I led them out of the bottle- 
neck again, an’ up a little twisty path 
that took us to a ridge that ran all 
the way around the bottle place itself, 
an’ was: about twenty-five or thirty 
feet above it. We hid our horses, an’ 
I gave the Indians their instructions, 
an’ scattered them around the rim, 
an’ then got busy myself. My job 
consisted of takin’ the lead shot out 
of the shotgun shells I had, an’ re- 
placin’ it with a mixture of pepper 
an’ sand, mostly pepper. I put the 
sand in just to carry the pepper out 
of the gun a ways, it bein’ too light 
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chiefs that they forgot they was intendin’ to scrap with each 
other, an’ joined forces then an’ there against me. The 
foolish part of the plan was how the coyote-howlin’ deuce 


“Well, for a mile or two I just galloped along, wondering 


“T saddled my best horse 
and led it quietly away” 


itself to shoot far. Then I loaded two shells 
extra special with salt that I wet a little, to 
make it get lumpy, an’ kept these two separate. 
I sure was pleased that I’d brought all my pepper an’ salt. 


“BY THE time I finished doctorin’ the last shell, Leapin’ 
Frog an’ Starvin’ Rabbit an’ all their braves arrived, 
followin’ our horse tracks, an’ they looked peeved as a flock of 
roosters with lung trouble. They saw the tracks lead into the 
bottle neck, an’ they was so mad an’ in such a hurry that they 
didn’t inspect the ground close, an’ so didn’t see the muffled 
marks where we’d brought our horses out again. They just 
poured into that bottle, one by one, an’ did it as fast as pos- 
sible, so that the last Niche was in the bottle before anyone 
found out that the tracks we’d made in it didn’t mean any- 
thing, an’ the bottle neck was the only way out. 

‘Just as soon as the last Indian had passed through the 
neck, I signalled to three of Red Head’s braves stationed 
above the bottle neck to get busy an’ roll down big boulders 
an’ rocks into the narrow pass to block it up, which they suc- 
ceeded in doin’ in less than a couple of seconds, almost. 


“T let fly and a hand- 
ful of salt took him 
where it did a lot 

of good 



















“Then I hurried up an’ shoved in my two salt-loaded shells, 
an’ drew a careful bead on old Chief Leapin’ Frog. I let fly 
with one barrel, an’ the handful of salt took him where it did 
a lot of good; an’ he let out a scared yell an’ leaped so high 
he most jumped out of the bottle place. Then he applied 
his hands to the spot where the salt was stingin’ him, an’ 
yelled ‘Wow!’ an’ galloped all over, bumpin’ into every- 
— an’ in general makin’ a complete nuisance of him- 
self. 

“T next aimed my other salt shell at Chief Starvin’ Rabbit, 
who sat like most of the Indians starin’ up at the upper rim of 
the bottle place tryin’ to catch sight of me. The salt caught 
him square an’ proper on one of his naked legs, an’ he let out 
a wild whoop, an’ when he landed on his horse again he 
landed so heavy that he drove the poor animal’s legs knee- 
deep into the hard clay floor of the place. 

“My third shot was another signal to Red Head an’ all his 
men, an’ they started whoopin’ an’ slingin’ handfuls of small 
pebbles an’ sand down on the Niches below. As for myself, 
I raced here an’ there around the rim, keepin’ out of sight 
all the time, an’ shot shell after shell of pepper-loaded 

stuff down into that bottle. It 


SS ~. wasn’t long before the pepper be- 


gan to take effect. I saw one brave 
‘ ig suddenly raise back his head an’ 
; y jerk it forward again quick, an’ 

he sneezed so violent he fell off 
his horse. A second later a horse 
sneezed an’ threw its rider ten 
feet. 

“Tn no time at all the pepper an’ 
sand was so thick in the air in that 
place below that you couldn’t 
hardly see the Indians an’ horses 
tearin’ around wild down there, 
tryin’ to find a way out of the 
bottle. You couldn’t see them, I 
say, but you could certainly hear 
them. Everybody was sneezin’ 
loud an’ long an’ often by this 
time, an’ the noise they made 
scared people as far away as 
Greece, who thought that old 
Zero or Zeus or whatever his name 
was had caught a cold in his head. 


“ AN’ NOW then above the 

sneezes would come a high- 
pitched yell that sounded like 
‘ Awfeltaboulderonmabean!’ which 
is Indian for ‘Ouch!’ I knew 
then that Red Head an’ his boys 
were gettin’ kind of excited an’ 
weren’t obeyin’ my instructions 
about usin’ only tiny pebbles to 
chuck down on the others, an’ 
knew that these yells were made by Indians who lad had a 
fist-sized rock suddenly bounce off their noodles. 

“‘An’ between sneezes an’ yells, they was gallopin’ around 
huntin’ for a way out, an’ bumpin’ into each other in the dust, 
an’ knockin’ themselves over, an’ then gettin’ up only to feel a 
dose of pepper come sailin’ down on them again, an’ the whole 
mess would rear up all together an’ sneeze in unison, an’ for a 
while I thought they might sneeze their heads off, which 
would a’ been awkward. We was completely hid, us fellers 
on the rim, an’ we kept hid an’ I kept shootin’ pepper shells 
an’ the Red Head braves kept heavin’ sand an’ gravel, an’ 
all of us yelled our faces purple to scare the Niches below, 
so all in all, I don’t figure that they thought it was a pic- 
nic, providin’ they could think while sneezin’. An’ I almost 
forgot to mention that now an’ then would come a terrible 

(Concluded on page 49) 
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Visiting the Meiji Shrine in Japan 
By King Scout (English) G. Borthwick 


ANY years ago, a very wise and good king ruled 
over Japan. This king was so loved that after 
his death the people built a temple near Tokyo, 
to perpetuate his popular rule. It now stands in 

a beautiful garden near Tokyo. As I approached the grounds 
of it, one winter day, the stately 


and bandaged. Another man has received a cut in his cheek 
and a flesh wound in his arm. These are deftly dressed by 
one of the women. 

A few scattering shots warn them that the Indians are 
again in position to fight. Two of the men go to the loft and 
one of the women with them to reload their guns. The other 
man and women remain below. Then for a half hour the 
battle rages. Bullets thud in an unceasing patter against the 

sides of the house. Many of them 





beauty of the great crytomeria 
trees and the skilful method of 
arranging the different temper- 
ate plants astonished me. 
Passing under the first gigantic 
arch, made only of the holy 
crytomeria tree, I traversed a 





- pour through open loopholes but 
do little harm. The Indians try 
to burn the house, shooting flaming 
arrows to the roof. The roof is 
wet from a rain the night before 
and fails to ignite. One arrow 
well-placed on a wall starts a fire. 






























He nears his destination, almost tu the—something moves 
behind a nearby rock. He freezes. No use! The Indian 
sees him and rises from behind the rock, gun ready. Jump- 
ing up, the hero fires point blank into the redskin’s breast 
with his revolver, dips a bucket of water and dashes toward 
the house. Now the night suddenly springs into life. Spurts 
of flame appear about him, gunshots echo against the canyon 
valls, bullets whine around him—but why continue? This is 





Modern Knighthood 
By Eagle Scout S. B. Kahn 


The days of ancient knighthood 


Have passed along their way, 
But they have left tradition 





























































short stretch of road noting the oe — ee For the Boy Scouts of to-day. O 
brilliant costumes of the many the Indians but which suddenly m 
Japanese traveling to worship take an angry note as a hand Je epee at ites eet coemalat 
at their favorite shrine, and then shoots out from a loophole and Aud che badkee of t — ch a gt 
passed under the second arch extinguishes the Are mingled with the dust. sii 
which is not as big as the first, fire with one well RS . 
but serving as an entrance to the group of temple placed swipe of a The shield is soiled and tarnished, 
buildings. The third arch, more of a building- a basiag bag. pi gd oo ly srt 
than an arch, opens into the courtyard before either bullets : 
the actual mir A crowd of _ children nor fire dislodge the When the days of knighthood waned. cen 
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The temple itself was a huge building of the To raise aloft the standards 
peculiar Oriental type, having thick sloping roofs made out of For which our forebears died. 
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This particuiar one came out of the temple with his loosely- Yy 
bound, white garments flapping in the warm breeze, with an the 


orange branch in his hand. My interpreter began to converse 
with this priest. He was a refined and clever man who had 
given up his brilliant career to work in this temple. He 
answered many of my queries, explaining that the branch 
which he carried in his hand had been brought that morning 
by a worshiper who had just been promoted to high position, 
to thank the god for his success. On it were tied prayers 
written on small pieces of paper, asking other favors. 

Nearby was a museum which I visited containing many of 


ji Shrine. 





Approaching the Mei- 
Top pic- 
ture, the first arch. 
Second photo, the sec- 
ond arch; above is the 
third arch, and at right 
the shrine itself. 





only a fanciful tale from an imaginative mind. 
If I were to finish of course the hero would reach 
the house safely. After a night of fearful waiting 
the Indians would attack again in doubled 
numbers. The occupants would become 
wounded, weak and weary. The house would 
catch fire in several places. Then the only un- 
wounded man would leap to the roof to put out 
the flames. No bullets from the Indians! Why? 































the things used by the good King Meiji, but I was unable to atl 
obtain any photos owing to the poor light which suddenly Help from the nearest settlement of course. ig 
prevailed and I had not brought my tripod. : The brave settlers would be saved and the td 
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women are gathered in back to-morrow morning at dawn? This ques- canyons, stands an old block-house. In the rocky floor of 12 P. 
the center of a smoke-filled tion must remain unanswered and left in the the canyon just below it are two springs, and water of any lous t 
room in a gray block-house. hands of fate alone. kind is a rare occurrence in these dry and sun-baked hills. They 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Tuning a Transmitter 
How is a transmitter tuned to a certain wave-length, such as 
38.5 meters, for instance?—Holcombe Waser. 
A wave meter is used for this purpose. 


List of Amateur Stations 

1. Where can I get a list of amateur radio stations and the 
names of the owners? 

2. Does a ground antenna cut out static?—Charles T. 

1. Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. Price twenty-five cents. Send 
money order. 

2. It is the general opinion of radio engineers that an under- 
ground antenna reduces static interference, but usually the 
signal is reduced in proportion. 


Range of a Two-Tube Set 

1. Can a loop aerial be-used for transmitting? 

2. About how far will a short wave 2-tube set re- 
ceive?—Charles Kovac. 

1. Use a single wire of the inverted “L” style. 
The loopis not as practical for transmission as it 
is for reception. 

2. Around the world, if it is properly built and 
correctly installed. 


Tuning a Transmitter 
1. How is a short-wave transmitter tuned to the 
wave-length assigned to it? 
2. How can one tell when it has been adjusted to the 
right wave?>—G. A. Morgan, Jr. 
1. By a wave-meter. d 
2. By the calibrations of the wave-meter dial. 


Two Sets on One Wire 
Can two radio sets be used with one antenna if 
cach set runs at a different time?—Rowland Miller. 
Yes; but a switch should be used to disconnect 
the one set from the antenna. Otherwise one end 
of the antenna may be grounded through the other 
receiver. 





Why Radio 
Concerts Some- 
times Fade Away 


at the transmitter or receiver. 
and by the nature of the land over which the waves travel. 

If local stations fade it is a different matter. 
nection in the antenna, ground or set; test the batteries for a rundown 
condition and ascertain whether or not the tubes are too old or defective, 
Look for another antenna close and parallel 
set, especially in conjested 
concert from a neighbor. 
and use an antenna running in another direction. 








Edited by Orrin E. Dunlap, Jr. 


How to Ask Questions 


Every letter must carry the writer’s name and address. 

Only questions of general interest will be published. 

Always give the length of antenna and lead-in. 

Write briefly and leave a space between questions. 

Send your questions to the Listening Post, BOYS’ LIFE, 
2 Park Avenue, New York. 







HY do radio concerts fade? There are several reasons. Fad- 
ing is chiefly noticeable when distant stations are tuned-in. 
Such waxing and waning of signal strength can not be controlled 
i It is caused by atmospheric conditions 


Look for a loose con- 


to your wire. Another 
centers, often blankets or “steals” a radio 
The solution is to try the set in another room 






Use of Lightning Arrester 
Is it advisable to use a lightning arrester with an outdoor 
antenna?—Henry W. Scovill. 
Yes; all outdoor antennas should be equipped with lightning 
arresters as a protection to the set and house. 


Television Plans 
Where can I get the plans for a television set?—Lawrence 
Bedford. 
Raytheon Mfg. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


Learning the Code 


1. We own an Atwater Kent set. What are the requirements 
to get a license to broadcast? 

2. Where can I get a copy uj the code, and what is the best way 
to learn it? 

3. Can our radio set with attachments be used for 
broadcasting?—A. C. Dix. 

1. Write to the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 
the requirements, rules and regulations pertaining 
to radio in the United States. 

2. Same as answer to question 1. Use an elec- 
tric buzzer, telegraph key and dry cell connected in 
series. Practice sending and have someone familiar 
with the code send while you try to copy the mes- 
sage. Practice is the secret of success. 

3. No; your set is a receiver. A transmitter is 
needed for broadcasting. 


Two Tubes for Short Waves 

Where can I obtain plans for building a one-tube 
short wave receiver to be used with an indoor antenna? 
—Albert Korob. 

Silver-Marshall, Inc., 848 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, Ill. It would be best to use two tubes as 
the results would be more satisfactory and the dif- 
ference in expense between a one-tube and two-tube 
set is not enough to warrant dropping the amplifier 
tube. 








- Amateurs See Radio “Ghosts” 


TATION WGY at Schenectady, N. Y., is broadcasting 
television regularly five times a week. The broadcasts are 
on the regular 379.9 meter wave and also on one of the follow- 
ing short waves, either 21.4 or 31.96 meters. The call letters 
of the short-wave transmitters are 2XAF and 2XAD. The 
broadcasts are on the air each Sunday from 10:15 to 10:30 
P.M., Eastern Standaid Time; on Tuesday, Thursday and 
Friday from 1:30 to 2 P. M., and on Tuesday from 11:30 to 
12P.M. The engineers conducting the experiments are anx- 
ious to have as many amateurs as possible make observations. 
They are likely to see some strange images, that might re- 
call “ghosts” and spirit land. 

Dr. E. F. W. Alexanderson has made systematic observa- 
tions at Lake George, N. Y., about fifty miles from the trans- 
mitting station. He reports that the tests have been interest- 
ing from a scientific standpoint but that they are not encour- 
aging as far as immediate practical results for television are 
concerned. Nevertheless, consistent and encour- 
aging reports have been received from amateurs 
in Los Angeles, Calif. 

A difficulty particularly brought out by the tests 
at Lake George is a phenomenon, which is described 
as a radio “mirage.”’ It is said to be analogous to 
the mirage that is seen at times over bodies of water 
and over deserts, resulting in the distortion of 
images and sometimes giving an irregular and 
blurred effect, called a “radio ghost.” 

Radio waves travel at the speed of sunlight. 
Radio men are in the habit of thinking of this ve- 
locity as being almost fast enough for anything that 
occurs on the earth, but they find that these rays 
are too slow for television. Light travels 186,000 
miles per second, and yet the engineers have dis- 
covered that light will travel only about 200 miles 
in the time required for tracing one line in a tele- 
vision picture and only fifty miles in the time re- 
quired to trace one-fourth of a line in a picture. 
Therefore, if two rays have traveled from the trans- 
mitting to the receiving station through different 
paths, and the lengths of these paths differ by only 
fifty miles they will “paint” separate images 
1929 


differing as much as one-fourth of a picture. If a multiplic- 
ity of rays arrive, having traversed different paths, each will 
trace its own picture on the television screen, with the result 
that the picture is blurred. 
‘ 

HIS is called a pessimistic view of the situation, because the 

mirage effects are not always present. It is also prob- 
able that some wave-length may be found, which will not pro- 
duce the “ghosts.” In order to clear up the images, efforts are 
now being made to gather all the facts as observed by skilled ex- 
perimenters and amateurs all over the world. The history 
of radio shows that obstacles that appeared insurmountable 
have been overcome in this way. Static, which for years made 
radio communication unreliable, has been conquered to such 
an extent that transoceanic messages are seldom interrupted 
by the atmospherics. Similarly, the difficulties of fading on 
short waves has been overcome to a certain extent. Nature 





does not play the same pranks on all wave-lengths. There are 
many problems to be solved before television is practical and 
for that reason it should be of intense interest to amateurs. 
However, it will be some time yet before it will be available 
as entertainment for the general public. 

Dr. Alexanderson in the development of his television system 
has succeeded in the production of an image twelve inches 
square and the projection of that image by radio. The trans- 
mitter consists of a powerful incandescent lamp as a light 
source, a scanning disk with forty-eight, holes along its outer 
rim and four photo-electric cells. For transmission of head 
and shoulders, the subject sits close to the light source, but it 
is possible to pick up and broadcast the full figure, in which 
case the subject poses or acts at a greater distance from the 
light source and before a background that gives definiteness 
to the figure. 

At the receiving station is what is called a Moore lamp 
which is a special neon tube, giving a highly concen- 
trated light. This tube responding to electrical im- 
pulses from the photo-electric cells operating at the 
transmitter, casts its light through the forty-eight 
holes of a rapidly revolving disk, termed “ Nip- 
kow’s disk.” The image is projected from the 
disk to a ground-glass plate. 

Since television was first demonstrated, the public 
interested in prize-fights, World’s Series baseball 
games and football, have thought of television as 
a medium whereby it would be possible to see the 
actual bout or game. Dr. Alexanderson, in a dem- 
onstration recently, had two of his assistants perform 
a burlesque fight, but the contenders had to be care- 
ful that they remained within the definite limits, 
which the lens is capable of covering. The same per- 
formers engaged in a duel, and swallowed swords. 
Those who watched the television screen saw them 
in action. 

Station WRNY, New York, broadcasts television 
images on the 30.9 and 297 meter wave on the hour 
when the station is on the air. Also on Monday 
from 6:40 to 7 P. M:, Tuesday, 12 midnight to 
12:20 A. M., and on Saturday from 3:40 to 4 P. M. 








i Master Magician Makes Magic 


BOYS’ LIFE 


By Walter B. Gibson and Howard Thurston 


OTHING is more entertaining 
than a magic trick, cleverly z 
performed; but there are 
comparatively few persons 
who are acquainted with enough good 
tricks to entertain their friends. 

Good tricks are not difficult to per- 
form; as a matter of fact, the secrets of 
many very mystifying feats of magic are Feg.i- 
extremely siniple. The average person 
does not realize this fact, and, if he reads 
a book on magic, he generally tries to learn the most difii- 
cult tricks that it contains—tricks which only a skilful 
magician can perform correctly. 

In showing tricks to your friends, common objects should 
be used; any apparatus, or unusual object will excite suspicion. 
The simpler a trick appears at its beginning, the more surpris- 
ing will be its ending. 

Suppose we start with a simple piece of string. Every 
boy knows how difficult it is to learn to tie a new knot, unless 
it is made very slowly. The same thing applies to tricks with 
string. If they are done smoothly, and neatly, they will com- 
pletely mystify everyone who is watching them. . 

The first trick is called: 


The Vanishing Loop 


AKE a piece of string about a foot long, and tie itina 
single knot; slide it well down the string, and then tie 
the loose ends into several tight knots. (See Fig. 1.) 

You may now call attention to the fact that it is impossible 
to remove the single knot from the string without untying the 
knots above. In other words, there are two loops, A and B, 
which must remain there. When 
every one is satisfied that such is the 
case, you take the string, turn your 
back for an instant, and when you 
again show the string, the single 
knot has gone! There is only one 
large loop remaining. 

How is it done? Very simply; so 


You can practice this trick with 
the knob of a chair, instead of a per- 
son’s finger; and when you under- 
stand it properly, you will be ready 
to perform it in public. 

The next trick requires no appa- 
ratus at all; except, possibly, a pencil 
and paper, as it is a mathematical 
trick which employs figures: 


A Mathematical Mystery 


ELL a person to think of a number, between one and 
fifteen. Then he must multiply it by 2; then add 10; divide 

the total by 2, and subtract the number he thought of. 
When he has done this little task, you tell him his answer is 
FIVE—and it will be! 

For example: Suppose he thought of 8. 

8 multiplied by 2 is 16. 

16 plus 10 makes a total of 26. 

Divide 26 by 2, which leaves 13. 

Subtract 8 (the number thought of), 
from 13. 

The answer is 5. 

The secret is simply this: the result (5 
in this case), will always be one-half the 
number you told him to add on (in this 
case, 10). If you told him to add on 14, the answer would 
be 7. If he added 6, the answer would be 3. Thus you 
always know what the answer will be. Try it! 

An empty match-box is generally considered to be a useless 
article; but such is not the case. It may be used in several 
good tricks. 











simply in fact, that no one will sus- 
pect the secret. When you turn your 
back, you quickly slide the single 
knot up the string so it joins the 
tight knots above. (See Fig. 2.) 
When the string is tossed for inspec- 
tion, every one will think the single 
knot is one of the upper knots, and 
they will all wonder where it went to! 

The next trick is more surprising, and is done under the 
very eyes of the spectators. It is called: 


The Loop and the Ring 


LOOP of string, somewhat longer than the one used in 
the last trick, and a napkin ring are the only require- 
ments. (A finger ring will serve the purpose.) 

The ring is firmly attached to the loop of string, and you 
and two other persons pull 
on different parts of the 
loop. (See Figs. 3 and 4.) 
Suddenly the ring drops 
right off the string, and 
leaves the spectators hold-. 
ing the ends of the loop! 

Fig. 3 shows how the ring 
is threaded to the loop. 
Push one end of the loop 
through the center of the 
ring, and then thrust it Fg 8 
through the loop at the 
other end of the string. $ 

Hold on to the end A, and let the spectators draw 
out the‘ends B and C. While they are pulling on their 
ends, let go of your end (A). The ring will fall off, and 
leave them with the loop of string! 

For the next trick, you can use the same loop of string: 


On and Off 


ET someone hold up his forefinger, and slip one end of 
the loop over it. Hold the other end in your left hand. 
Set your forefinger in between the two strings, and lift the 
string nearest you over the further string. (See Fig. 5.) 
Then push your thumb in between the crossing and his finger 
(as indicated in Fig. 5). Turn your right hand toward you, 
and place the tip of your right forefinger on his forefinger. 
(See Fig. 6.) The loop now appears to be tightly attached to 
your fingers; but when you say the word “GO,” quickly pull 
your thumb out of the loop, and your left hand will draw the 
string away, entirely free of the fingers! (See Fig. 7.) This 
is a very mystifying trick. 


AA 


TILT 


HAND 
FORWARD 


Hit It! 
R this trick, you remove the drawer from an empty 
safety match-box, and set it on the cover of the box (as 
shown in Fig. 8). Then invite some one to hit the cover and 
the drawer with his fist, and smash them. It seems an easy 
task, but it is not! The harder he strikes, the further away 
the box will fly! 

Of course, this is hardly a full-fledged trick; but it is a sur- 
prising ‘‘stunt” to work in connection 
with a series of tricks. A really mys- 
tifying feat, with an empty match-box 
is known as: 


The Hypnotized Match-Box 


N THIS trick, a match-box is laid 

on the palm of the left hand. Sud- 
denly, it rises to an upright position, 
and then slowly sinks back again; 
whereupon it is taken from the hand 
and given for inspection. 

The drawer of the box must be 
pushed in upside down. This enables 
you, while placing the box on your left palm, to pinch a bit 
of flesh, at the base ot the left fingers, between the drawer 
and the cover of the match-box. (See Fig. 9.) 

As long as the hand is -held loosely, the match-box will 
retain its position; but if you slowly tilt the hand forward, 
and at the same time extend the fingers (as indicated by 
the arrows), the box will rise to an upright position. By 
relaxing the hand, the box is let back to its original position. 
‘Then the right hand removes the box from the left, at the 
same time pushing the drawer out, slightly, to release the 
flesh. 








The Coin in the Match-Box 
NOTHER use for the match-box is the production of a 
coin, which, apparently, arrives from nowhere. The box 
is shown to be empty, the drawer being pushed almost en- 
tirely out of the cover. The drawer is pushed in, and when 
the box is re-opened, a coin is discovered inside. 

The coin is previously wedged between the rear end of the 
drawer and the cover. Fig. ro shows exactly how the coin is 
concealed. The box may be shaken; the coin will not rattle. 
But as soon as the drawer is closed, the coin automatically 
drops into the drawer. The trick becomes more effective if a 
larger coin is used. 


Heads or Tails 


Pror a penny in the match-box, and let some one shake 
the box. Then you tell whether the coin will be heads or 
tails. When the box is opened, your 

guess proves to be correct. 

The secret lies in the-fact that the 
penny can not turn over inside the 
box; but few persons will suspect that 
fact. No matter how much the box 
is shaken, the penny will always keep 
the same side up. You have only to 
note whether the coin is heads or 
tails when it is placed in the box. If 

it lies heads, you state that it will be heads, after the box 
has been shaken. 

The trick, however, does not end there. Before anyone has 
time.to figure out the secret, you discard the box entirely, and 
allow someone to spin the coin on the table, while your back 
is turned. As soon as the coin stops spinning, you call either 

“heads,” or “tails.” Your statement will 
always be comrect. 

To perform this feat with success, you 
must previously cut a tiny notch in the edge 
of the penny, on the tails side. (See Fig. 
11.) No one will notice the tiny nick. When 
the penny stops spinning, it rattles on the 
table top, and finally comes to rest. If it 
stops with a sudden “plop,” you will know 
the notched side is down, and the coin lies 
head up. But if the rattling noise con- 
tinues, and dies down naturally, you will 
know that the coin lies tail up. 

Tricks of pretended “thought transfer- 
ence” are always mystifying; they require 
the services of two persons, yourself, and an 
assistant. The following trick is one of this 

type, and it has the advantage of depending upon an entirely 
new principle that will prove indetectable. It is called: 


Reading the Dates 


Fours pennies are laid on a table, each penny having a 
different date. Your assistant looks at the coins for a 
few moments, to ‘‘concentrate”’ his mind on the dates. Then 
he leaves the room, and waits outside. 

The persons present choose one of the coins. You give them 
a pencil and paper, and tell one person to carry it to the 
assistant, outside: Upon receiving the paper and pencil, he 
calmly writes down the date of the chosen coin. 

The trick may be repeated; each person, in turn, carrying 
out the paper and pencil. Every time the paper comes back 
with the correct date written upon it. 

The amusing feature of this trick is the fact that the person 
who carries the paper and pencil to your assistant tells him 
the date of the coin without knowing it! In your pocket, you 
must have four pencils, all alike, except for tiny marks. One 
pencil is unmarked; the second has a small notch near the 
point; the third a notch near the center; the fourth a notch 
near the eraser. The marks are so small that no one will 
notice them; except your assistant, who knows where to look 
for them. (See Fig. 12.) Each pencil represents a different 
coin. ‘When one coin has been selected, you calmly reach in 

your pocket, and take out the pen 
{\ \ \\ A cil which corresponds to the chosen 
{ coin. The pencil goes out to your 
assistant, along with a sheet of 
paper. He looks at the pencil, and 
immediately knows which coin was 
chosen: When the pencil is re- 
turned to you, replace it in your 
pocket, with the others. 

This trick will require a bit of 
practice. The assistant can carry 
a tiny slip with the different dates 
written upon it. The trick may 
be limited to three coins; or various 
objects may be used. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Wearing Insignia 


1. Do you sew your 
Merit Badges begin- 
ning on the right side 
“~ going to the left, or on the left side to the right? 

. When you put Merit Badges on a sash, do 
you u start from top of sash and work downward, 
or begin at the bottom and work up? 

3. When one becomes a Star Scout, where is 
the official place to sew the embroidered badge on? 
The metal badge? 

. When one becomes a Life Scout, where 
does he put that on his uniform and what should 
be done to the Star Badge? 

hen one becomes an Eagle Scout what 
oii you do then? 

6. Is it official for a Senior Patrol Leader to 
have a staff or Troop assemblies? 

7. What is the interpretation of the Salesman- 
ship Merit Badge, that is of the peculiar design of 
a straight line of dashes? —ANTHONY IACOBUCCI. 

1. It does not matter. 

2. Either way you prefer. 

3. The embroidered Star Scout badge is 
worn like the Merit Badge on the right sleeve. 
The metal badge is worn centered above the 
left pocket flap. 

4. The Life Badge is worn the same as the 
Star Badge. The Scout takes off his Star 
Badge when he wins Life rank; he does not 
wear the two badges. 

The Eagle Badge is worn on the left 
pocket, centered on the pocket flap. The 
embroidered miniature Eagle is worn directly 
under the point of the left-pocket flap where the 
Silver Eagle will completely conceal it when 
the metal badge is worn. 

6. The Senior Patrol Leader has no official 
staff. He may conduct the Troop Meeting if 
the Scoutmaster cannot be present. 

7. Surprised you did not think of that, 
Scout. It is the dotted line on which the 
customer signs when the sale is made, of course. 


Not Lost, If Found 
Are there any lost treasures in the United 
States? If so, where about?—ALFRED ERICKSON. 
How can a thing be lost if it is found, Scout. 
If the National Scout Commissioner knew 
where any lost treasures are, he would go and 
collect them at once. Doubtless, there are lost 
treasures in this fine country of ours, but Dan 

Beard doesn’t know where they are. 


Preserving Butterflies 
Could you tell me where I might obtain in- 
formation on how to properly mount and preserve 
butterflies, moths, and other insects?—Scout 
ROBERT COLKINS. 
See reply to Scout Thomas Siddons in the 
December issue. 


Camp List 

Will you please send me information on what 
a good complete camping list for two Scouts is, 
that is, regarding utensils and food supply for 
two weeks?—ERNEST LAMB. 

See the Camping Merit Badge Pamphlet 
for this Scout. It’s all been carefully worked 
out by experts for your benefit. The Hand- 
book for Boys has some good hints for you too. 


Clay for Pottery 

Where can I get clay for pottery that will stand 
fringg—Scout KENNETH Linpsay. 

The Pottery Merit Badge Pamphlet will 
give you many more details than can be printed 
in this column. Soft muddy places on hillsides 
are nearly always evidence of clay laying 
around. Deep digging will bring it to the sur- 
face, but it is not in condition to use as it comes 
direct from the soil. It must be dried, sifted, 
cleansed of sand, strained and fresh sand added 
to it and treated generally with considerable 
care and exactness before it is ready for use. 


Mounting Arrow Heads 

What is the best way to mount Indian arrow- 
heads?’—Scout RoBeRT Brown. 

Take a piecé of cardboard; use thread and 
needle and put a loop around each head; fasten 
at the back of the cardboard and write data 
under it. See Readers’ Page for November, 
1927. 


Cleaning a Rifle 

What are some good 
nitrosolvent solutions 
that can be used to clean 
a riflé@—Scout Froyp W. KENNEDY. 

There are several patented solutions on the 
market which any gun store can sell you. 
Boiling hot water in which soda has been dis- 
solved, is also a good cleaning solution. 


Bugle Calls 
Where can I get information on when to sound 


each of the bugle calls?—P. L. BUGLER IRVINE 
REYNOLDS. 


of the Boy Scout Diary for 1929. 
First Call—Given five 

Reveille. Also as a warning about five minutes 

before any other call, meaning “‘get ready.” 


Reveille—A rising call each morning; Scouts 


stand in front of their tents. 


Mess—Mealtime (“First Call” may be given | 


two to five minutes in advance.) 

Officers’ Call—All officers assemble. 

Assembly—All members of camp assemble. 

Drill—Assembly for drill. 

Swimming Call—Assemble for swimming. 

Fatigue—Assembly for work—those who 
have camp police duty and camp detail work. 

To the Colors—Played while The Flag is 
being raised or lowered. Face the Flag! 
Scouts come to attention and salute. 

Retreat—Played just before The Flag is 
lowered; followed by To the Colors. 

Church Call—C ] or evening service. 

Fire Call—Fire Alarm. 

Sick Call—For those who need any sort of 
medical treatment. 

Recall—The close of whatever activity is 
going on at the time—class, swimming, etc. 

Call to Quarters—Scouts go to tents. May 
be used as direction to get ready for bed. 

Tattoo—Quiet. Lights out. 

Taps—The last call. 


A Fine Activity for Scouts 


1. Where can I get instructions on how to build 
and care for an aquarium and where can I buy 
Jish, insects, plants and other aquarium supplies? 

2. Where can I get pictures of birds?—Wm. 
RAFFERTY, JR. 

1. A simple tank can be made from a large 
water bottle, or demijohn. File a line around 
the top and carefully break it off. For the 
backyard, cut a paint barrel in two or coat a 
tub inside with spar varnish. Anything that 
will hold a few gallons of water, two inches of 
clean sand, and some water plants will be a 
suitable home for fish and other creatures. 

A boy handy with tools can make a frame of 
wood or iron, and with plate glass and water- 
proof cement construct a large tank. If you 
buy a tank select one with straight sides, not 
a globe. Those made with metal frames and 
slate bottoms are best. The swamps and 
slow streams afford great numbers of plants. 
Get pond weeds, Canadian water weed, Lud- 
wigia, willow moss, and tape grass. The 
simplest form of vegetation, alge, grows on the 
sides of the tank. This may be left on the 
side toward the window to act as a screen from 
the sun. Keep the side toward the room clean 
by a nail-brush or little mop. Any pond or 
stream will furnish fish that are beautiful, or 
interesting to watch, e. g. killies, sunfish, 
catfish, carp, shiners, blacknosed dace, min- 
nows—the mud minnow that seems to stand 
on his tail—darters, etc. If you get your 
supply from dealers, buy gold fish, of which 
there are several varieties. 

2. See Handbook for Boys. 
Co., Malden, Mass. 


e Bird Bath 
W hat is the quickest way to make a bird bath?— 
Scout Davip ARNOFF. 
Nail a piece of board on top of a post and 
place a tin pan of water on it. 


Perry Pictures 


Curing Skins 
Where can I get information on curing skins 
and furs?—Howarp HANSEN. 
Merit Badge Pamphlets on Taxidermy and 
Leather Working. 
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HAT are you heading for 

this year? Baseball star- 
dom? Supremacy in track? A 
place on the football or basket- 
ball team? A better showing in 
the great game, Life? 

Whatever it is, you'll need 
steady nerves and an alert brain 
to get you there! And that’s 
where this message from Dart- 
mouth’s head coach helps. 

“T don’t think there’s any 
drink for athletes that compares 
with Postum. It’s been my own 
mealtime drink for many years, and 
it has a regular place in the train- 
ing diet of my teams. Any man who 
wants to keep in trim will have a 
better chance if he sticks to Postum.” 


Send for this free scoreboard— 
Test Coach Hawley’s advice 


Go “in training” like the football 
heroes do. It’s fun, with a Personal 
Scoreboard to keep score. Mail the 
coupon. The scoreboard is free. A 
place to keep a record of your 
weight and height. And in addition, 
the official records of the world’s 
record makers in sports— 
names, dates, everything. 
All on your scoreboard ! 

Any boy can follow col- 
lege football training rules, 
right at home. Here they 
are. Plenty of good food. 
Lots of sleep, fresh air, 
exercise. And—this is 
mighty important—avoid 
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The following is taken from an advance page 


COACH Aelp you win! 













JESS B. HAWLEY 
Head Coach at Dartmouth 


coffee — tea — drinks that contain 
the harmful drug, caffein. 

Instead, drink Postum made with 
milk. Not only is this a delicious 
drink—steaming and savory—but it 
contains real nourishment, helping 
you add on inches, pounds—helping 
your score climb upward ! 

Postum... such a favorite with 
coaches ...is made of roasted wheat 
and bran. And it’s prepared in a 
jiffy. Just add hot milk (not boiled) 
and a little sugar to Instant Postum. 
You’ll like it, even if you 
don’t like plain milk. And 
it’s the best score-maker 
going ! 

Mail the coupon for 
that scoreboard—and for 
a week’s supply of Instant 
Postum. Now! 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 








anything that will hold 


Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


P.—B.L.—2-29) H 
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you back. For example, 


© 1929, P. Co., Inc. 





Postum is one of the Post Food Prod- 
ucts, which include also Grape-Nuts, Post 
Toasties, Post’s Bran Flakes and Post’s 
Bran Chocolate. Your grocer sells Postum in 
two forms. Instant Postum, made in the cup 
by adding boiling water, is one of the easiest 
drinks in the world to prepare. Postum 
Cereal is also easy to make, but should be 
boiled 20 minutes. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 






I want to try Postum for thirty days and see how it 
helps my score. Please send me, without cost or obliga- 


tion, My Personal Score Board and 
One week’s supply of Instant Postum 


Name ele 





Street. 





City State. 
Fill in completely — print name and address 














In Goes address Canapian Postum Company, Ltd. 
2 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario. 

















Wash Wounds 


with soap and water 


BER ER ET VU © is20m, 1.1.00, 


When an accident happens, the cut whether shallow or 
deep should be washed clean as quickly as possible. Put 
enough soap into boiling water to make the water sudsy. 
When the water cools sufficiently wash out the wound with 
a sterilized gauze-pad or cloth. Cover with sterilized gauze. 


In applying soapy water to a new 
wound, it is best to use a pad of ster- 
ilized gauze. Any pure soap will do— 
liquid, soft or hard—but a liquid soap 
as free from alkali as ‘may be obtained 
is best. Otherwise the wound may sting 
or smart. But the slight temporary dis- 
comfort caused by a liberal application 
of soap and water is of little conse- 
quence when compared with the pro 
tection afforded bya thorough cleansing. 


O wound is so slight that it may 
not become infected and cause 
death. 


If a wound which breaks the skin is not 
promptly and correctly treated, there 
may be immediate infection from germs 
that are found anywhere and every- 
where—streptococcus, staphylococcus 
and saprophytes. 

It should be assumed that all acci- 
dental wounds may be infected. 


During the World War medical science 
discovered that by using pure soap and 
boiled water, fresh wounds, big and 
little, could be thoroughly cleansed, 
thereby reducing to a minimum the 
danger of infection. In other 
words, the germs were literally 
washed out of wounds. 


Common sense must determine how 

long a fresh wound should be washed. 

But remember always, the washing 

must be thorough so that the soap 

bubbles may do their part and lift the 
germs away from the flesh. The 
water carries the germs away. 
The wound must be clean be- 
fore healing begins. 


Warm water that has been ster- 
ilized by boiling is safest and the 
utmost care should be taken to 
keep the fingers from coming in 
contact with the surface of the 
wound. 


Small wounds, immediately 
cleansed and properly covered 
with sterilized gauze will, as a 
-rule, heal very promptly with- 
out further treatment. 


But if germs are covered over 
and bound into wounds, or are 
sealed in by drawing the skin 
together, infection is almost cer- 
tain and serious complications 
may result. 


Wash big or little wounds with 
soap and water at once—as 
First Aid before the doctor 
comes. 








ps i Bit 
According to the latest available OE each family one copy of its book- 
United States Census figures, sep- let, ‘First Aid in the Home”. It 
ticemia (blood poisoning) was tells how to sterilize cotton or 
the direct cause of 1,178 deaths linen cloth when sterilized gauze 
in the year 1925; and a contribut- is not available and gives many 
ing cause in more than seven other valuable First Aid direc- 
times as many deaths. tions. Ask for Booklet No. 29-B. 
The Metropolitan Life Insurance It will be mailed without charge. 
Company will be glad to mail to HALEY FISKE, President. 
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The Turban of Sultan Giafar 
(Concluded from page 31) 








| stared at the glorious vision, flung by dead 
| Giafay beyond the grasp of his conquerors ages 


ago. 

“‘Like—like the pantomime fairy in a trans- 
formation scene,” Josiah gasped at last. “‘Only 
| this—this is lovelier, Coulson. What’ll it fetch, 
do you think?” 

Coulson shook himself like a man wakening 
from a dream. “I think,” he said slowly, 
| “we'd better sort out Knight’s bones, as nearly 
as we can, and bury what we know are Jim’s 
somewhere here. Then we can take Knight’s 
skeleton back to his wife, and—anyhow, we get 
| the other fifty.” 
| *Much better go over the hills and leave the 

bones where they are,”’ Josiah suggested. “I 
| dunno, though—perhaps you’re right. They 
might say we murdered him, and set up a hunt 
|for us. But if we bury the lot here, they’ll 
never be found.” 


| COULSON lifted a fold of the glittering won- 
der on the boulder, gently, almost caress- 
ingly, and gazed down at it. Then, taking it 
| by one end, he folded it very carefully, foot 
| by foot, until he had made a neat, compact 
| package. This he took to the bundle of sleep- 
| ing bags and kit which lay within a few yards 
of the heap of bones, and there put it down on 
top of the bundle. 

*‘ Josiah,”’ he said, as he turned and faced his 
companion, “we’re taking all that’s left of 
Knight—and the turban of Sultan Giafar— 
back to Mrs. Knight.” f 

“Touch of the sun,” said Josiah, and shook 
his head gravely. ‘“‘Here we’ve got-a for- 





it, but a fortune. Your bargain with her was 
to find him—nothing in it about this bit of 
dazzle.” 

| “You want to get back home?” Coulson 
| inquired abruptly. 

“Do I want to get back home?” Josiah in- 
quired derisively. ‘‘D’you want to get back 
home?” 

“‘T never wanted it as much as now,” Coulson 
| answered, with decision. 
| “Well, then—get back home!” Josiah 

pointed at the heap of gold tissue as he spoke. 
‘‘There’s passages for us both, and enough to 
live on when we get there. Jim the black is 
dead, and not a soul but us two will ever know 
who found that tin scarf. It’s not as if the 
widow Knight was anything to shout about— 
the frosty-faced old geezer would skin a flea 
for its hide and tallow, and then sell the skele- 
ton to a fertilizer factory, if she had the chance. 
| It’s up to us, Coulson.” 
““Ves,” Coulson agreed, “‘it’s up to us.” 
| “Coulson,” Josiah said slowly, “‘we two cut 
| in on each other near on six years back, and so 
far we never as much as said ‘Good gracious’ 
to each other, except you may have had a 
word or two on me when I ain’t exactly lived 
up to my teetotal surname. But now it sort of 
appears there’s a bluebottle under your hat 
that’s perilously near makin’ us say oh revore, 
if not good-bye. Spill it, old bean!” 

“Well, then,” Coulson said doggedly, 
‘we'll bury what’s left of Jim, and collect 
what’s left of Knight. That we’ll take back to 
Mrs. Knight in Sindanao, and we will also take 
to her the turban of Sultan Giafar.”’ 

“‘Gee-whiz!”’ Josiah uttered, incredulously. 
“Mean to say you turn your back on a 
chance like this? She’s got no legal claim, 
man.” 

“He found it,”’ Coulson’ said, inexorably. 

“Who knows he found it, but us?” Josiah 

urged. 
“Josiah,” Coulson said, “‘supposing it hap- 
pened as you pictured last night, with the 
curtains drawn and your armchair in front of 
the fire, and the evening paper rustling—*and 
the thought that you’d robbed a dead man to 
get it all!” 

‘““But—look here, Coulson! Didn’t we agree 
last night we were too honest?” 

““We did. Why do you think Mole put me 
on to this search? Because he knew that I’ve 
never let a man down yet. Why did I come 
after you the minute I’d signed up on it? 
Because I knew that in fourteen years of starv- 
ing and slaving out here you’ve never done a 
thing you’re ashamed of. Here’s a fortune 








price we’d have to pay for it?” 
It was a full minute before Josiah moved or 





| 
| 
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tune to split between us—no half-larks about . 


apiece, Josiah, I know, but—is it worth the 


spoke. Then he stepped forward and held out 
his hand. 

“Shake,” he said. “You’re a better man 
than me, Mister Coulson, and I guess we’ll go 
on sticking it in the land of snuff and butter. 
But if it had been up to me, I’d have pinched 
the blessed thing.” 

“No you wouldn’t, when you’d thought it 
out,” Coulson answered. 

“‘Lord, but it makes me ache to think of it!”’ 
Josiah exclaimed with energy. “If the widow 
Knight was young and beautiful, now, it 
wouldn’t be so hard—but even a blind man 
couldn’t call her that. Come on—let’s get to 
work sorting out the bones.” 


OULSON, shutting the gate of Mrs. 
Knight’s compound behind him carefully, 
nodded at Josiah, and fell into step beside him. 
Together they walked slowly down toward the 
main street. 

“T’ve got to look in on Mole, and collect 
that other hundred,” Coulson remarked, 
after awhile. 

“And the bonus on the turban, of course,” 
Josiah completed. 

“No,” said Coulson. 

“Say it again, a bit more slowly,” Josiah 
advised. ‘‘Remember I’m a bit highly strung, 
and can’t stand shocks.” 

“We'll go and collect that other hundred,”’ 
Coulson repeated. 

“T can’t laugh on that,” Josiah said. “Tell 
me the rest of the joke.” 

“Well,” Coulson said, “I told her the story, 
and she listened without a word—didn’t 
seem to care much about how Knight died. 
Then I put down the parcel, and she took it 
up and untied it, and unfolded Giafar’s turban. 
Josiah, it’s the most wonderful thing I’ve ever 
seen.” 

“What did she say?” Josiah asked. 

“Nothing much,” Coulson answered. “She 
drew the tissue through her fingers, and looked 
at the jewels in it, without a word. There was 
one diamond in it was worth a good five hun- 
dred—pounds, not dollars—and probably 
more.” 

“Didn’t she say anything to that?” Josiah 
asked. 

“Not a thing. When she’d run it all through 
her hands, and got an idea of what it was 
worth, she looked up at me. ‘Mr. Coulson, 
she said, ‘I think, in view of the entire success 
of your search, it would be only fair to offer you 
an extra hundred dollars.’” 

““Oh, fatted calves!’’ Josiah mourned aloud. 
‘Fifty more apiece!” 

“‘There she sat, with thousands of pounds in 
her hands, and offered an extra hundred 
dollars!’”’ Coulson said reflectively. 

“And you wiping away tears of gratitude,” 
Josiah surmised. 

“I said I was sure you’d feel about it as | 
did, and we'd both hate to impose on her 
generosity,’’ Coulson concluded, and laughed a 
little. “I don’t think she saw it—she just 
bowed, and I came away.” 

““Mean to say your sinful pride cost us fifty 
apiece?” Josiah inquired in an injured way 

“Exactly that,”’ Coulson agreed. 

They came to the main street, and turned 
down toward the office of Messrs. Knight and 
Mole. 

“‘Better hurry up and collect our last hun- 
dred, before the widow looks for a flaw 
in the contract,” Josiah advised. ‘Then we’ll 
go up to Barney’s and spoil my surname to the 
extent of two long ones, iced.” 

Coulson strode on, without answering. 

“What you thinking about?” Josiah in 
quired. 

“Wondering whether there’s another Gia- 
far’s turban anywhere in the world,” Coulson 
answered. 

“There isn’t,” Josiah assured him 
‘Coulson, it’s a pity we’re so blamed honest. 
but it can’t be helped.” 

Presently, as they walked, he began to 
whistle a music-hall ditty that had had a vogue 
fourteen years and more before this time, and 
while he whistled he looked out beyond the 
little harbor, beyond the shining reach of ocean 
—to the land of crackling newspapers, arm- 
chairs, firesides, and other things that such 
exiles as he see with an inward eye. 

““No, it can’t be helped,” he repeated, and 
began to whistle the second verse. 
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Proud of Uheir Uniform! 


At school, at home doing chores or at any appear- 












It’s Easy to Order by Mail! 


Simply state the number, the quantity 
wanted, the name of the article, and, when 
necessary, state size and color. 

Figure up the total cost of the articles you 
order and enclose the amount required, in- 
cluding enough to pay postage according 
to the weight. 

The best way to send money is by post 
office money order, express money order 
or your personal check. If you find it 
necessary to send currency, have the letter 
registered, if possible. 

Our system makes it possible for us to de- 
liver your order to the post office or rail- 
road company WITHIN TWENTY- 
FOUR HOURS after we receive u. 


Official Boy Scout Slickers 


Made of the very best scientifically 
treated extra quality waterproof oiled 
fabric. Olive khaki color. Fly front. 
Fastened with regular official Boy 
Scout buttons bearing the Scout in- 
signia, Has a corduroy-faced mili- 
tary collar containing outside -loops 
with the regular college strap around. 
Made with two full roomy patch pock- 
ets with flaps; double stitched seams. 
Snap fasteners on sleeves to tighten 
around wrists when necessary. Order 
by age size. 


No. 569. 12 to 18 years. Price each 


No. 570. 
1929 


Men’s sizes. Price each $5.75 


Heavyweight Scout Shirt 


Made of standard khaki material. Has 
loose fitting, rolling collar with neckband, 
two outside Stanley square patch breast 
pockets with flap to button down. Has 
lettering ‘‘Boy Scouts of America’’ over 
right breast pocket. Coat style. Order 
by age size. 
No. 647. Shipping weight, 1 Ib. 
Price, $2.25 


Scout. Woolen Shirt 


Made in same pattern as above of 94 oz. 
olive drab Shirting Flannel. 


No. 649. Shipping weight, 1 Ib. 3 ozs. 
Price, $3.65 


Official Belt Buckle and Belt 


Sterling silver front. Same design as 
above and also provided for those who 
desire to wear this in preference to the 
regular buckle on the belt. It may be 
worn on the Uniform Belt or with the 
regular civilian clothes. Belt is of excel- 
lent quality genuine leather one and one 
fourth inches wide. 

Price, $2.50 


No. 515 
No. 514. Same as above except that 


Buckle is of Nickel Silver...... $1.25 


Usually Scouts outgrow their uni- 
forms after a year of strenuous Scout 
activities. Nothing could be better 
than to start the new season in a 
fresh, clean, Official Boy Scout 
Uniform. 


Woolen Stockings 


Very attractive and durable, made from 
pure wool olive drab yarn, reinforced toe 
and heel. Turn down below knee. 
No. 527. Shipping weight, 10 ozs. 
Price, $1.35 


Regulation Scout Breeches of 
Wool 

Companion garment for coat No. 645A. 

Well designed and carefully cut to pre- 

sent trim, snappy appearance. Warm 

and serviceable. 

No. 651A. Shipping weight, 1 lb. 12 ozs. 
Price, $5.75 


Official Boy Scout Shoes 


The Official Boy Scout Shoe is sold in 
three distinct styles. Namely, the 
Heavy Duty Shoe, the general purpose 
Dress Shoe and the Oxford. For com- 
fort, good looks and long wear, it is not 
possible to buy better shoes than these 
for the money. Out catalogue contains 
full descriptions. 


ieee 1 Gi Maik ecn cceu 1. SSRs $5.50 
Sizes 6% to IlI..... inna dees a $6.50 


ance in public, Boy Scouts will wear their Uniform every 
day during the week of February 8th to 14th—Boy 
Scout Anniversary Week—as a declaration that they 
are ready, willing and happy to be of service to anyone. 


The equipment sugges- 
tions on this page are partic- 
ularly for Boy Scout use 
during Anniversary Week. 


Merit Badge Sashes 


Worn over shoulder like a Bandolier 
upon which merit badges are sewn. 
No. 689. (Narrow). Prepaid. 
Price, 75c each 
(Wide). Prepaid. 
ice, 75c each 


Scout Mackinaw 


An all wool coat made of fine heavy 
32 oz. woolen Melton cloth, khaki color. 
A very serviceable.fabric.. Adopted by 
many communities as part of the winter 
uniform. <A big, comfortable garment, 
not only for scouting, but for wear with 
everyday clothes. Roll collar, two large 
pockets and snug waist belt. Size, 12 to 
18 years, At price, a remarkable value. 
No. 564. Shipping weight, 4 lbs. 
Price, $7.50 


The Scout Lumberjack Shirt 


No scout who likes to hike and enjoy the 
great outdoors and be properly dressed 
should be without this new practical and 
comfortable Lumberjack Shirt. Because 
it is so sturdily made of strong, durable 
material, it is very appropriate for all 
kinds of activity, whether it be in warm 
or cool weather. They are made of 22-24 
oz. all wool material. In Boys’ sizes 
12 to 18 years. 

No. 596. Grey, Blue and Green Plaid. 
No. 597. Grey, Blue and Maroon Plaid. 


Each, $4.75 


For men, order by collar size. 
No. 599. Grey, Blue and Green Plaid. 


No. 690. 


No. 600. Grey Blue and Maroon Plaid. 
Each, $5.00 





The New Boy Scout 
Handbook 


There are a lot of new things 
in Scouting. New things in the 
tests. New Merit Badge subjects. 
New ranks. All are in the new 
Boy Scout Handbook. 

The new Handbook is an en- 
tirely new book. The pictures are 
new. There are 614 pages and 
every one is a dandy. The new 
Handbook for Boys gives informa- 
tion on trees, birds, and small 
animals; Sign Language from 
Tompkins’ “Indian Sign Lan- 

uage”; First Aid, Signaling, 

racks, Story of Migratory Birds, 
Star Charts, Map Making, Songs, 
Weather, etc. 

The new cover is of strong, im- 
itation leather beautifully em- 
bossed in colors. 

No. 3100. 
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the U. S. Marine 


is on watch 


ANTHONY More 10, First Sergeant, U.S. 
M.C., says: “Four hours on, eight hours oft 
—that’s our watch duty—whether the 
weather is nice or whether it rains, snows 


and the wind howls. 
“Believe me, sometimes— 


against a cough or a cold.” 


7 A 7 


Fair weather 


especially on 
winter nights—we have to face some terrible 
zero weather. On such nights I always slip 
a box of Smith Brothers’ Cough Drops in 
my coat. I know they keep me protected 


or foul 


ANTHONY MorELLO 
U.S.M.C. 


Unpleasant and dangerous colds and 
coughs—many of the sicknesses which keep 
you away from fun and play—start right in 


the throat. Smith Brothers’ Cough Drops 


will protect you! 


And they're good candy! Two kinds: 
S. B. (black) or the new menthol. 


Smith Brothers broadcast Wednesday 
o P.M. Eastern Time on WJZ chain. 












To the fellow 





who wants to make good 


F you have graduated from 
school and are planning to 
take a job, Western Union 
Messenger Service offers you 
a splendid opportunity. 

As a Western Union mes- 
senger you will 
establish a wide 
acquaintance and 


Good wages; bicycles at 
cost; recreational op- 
portunities in the larger 
cities, and other exclu- 


learn much about different 
kinds of business. 


Thus, you will be able to 
decide for yourself the kind 
of work that suits you best, 
and when the opportunity 
comes wewill help 
you land the job 
of your selection. 


sively Western Union 
activities—all while you 
are mentally and phys- 
ically progressing. Ask 
the manager of your 
local Western Union of- 








fice for additional facts. 
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thought he saw a rising color under the skin, 
but could not be sure. The Greek seemed 
about to make some answer, but then recon- 
sidered. : 

There was silence for some time, and ihen 
the stranger opened up the subject of the coun- 
try round. With the exception of the road on 
which they traveled, he said, everything was 
new to him; and he plied Cerdic with questions 
about this town or tha’ town, or the river in 
the distance, or what was beyond these woods. 
Cerdic answered these questions willingly 
enough, for it gave him a chance to observe 
the Greek without seeming suspicious. Final- 
ly, in the midst of a beech wend, they came to 
a road running east and west. The shade was 
cool and inviting and there being an open 
glade at the cross-road, the little company 
stopped for a moment. 

Peering down the long line of trees, through 
which, now and again, the sunlight came, mak- 
ing a yellow blotch on the dark road, Cerdic 
waxed enthusiastic. 

“There,” he said, pointing to the west, 
“lies a good road.” 

“Why is it better than any other?” asked 
the Greek. 

“There are three roads,” explained Cerdic, 
“‘which lead into Gaul. One is bad, and one 
is better, and one is best:” 

“And this is the best road? I thought all 
roads into Gaul were bad.” 
‘This is the sea route. 

tains.” 

‘Ts it all as plainly marked as this?” 

“Tt is a military road,” replied Cerdic. 

e And this—to the east? Where does this 
go?” 

“That goes to Rome, by a—slightly longer 
route.” 

The little company drifted along again,.and 
Cerdic groaned as he settled for the ride. 

“T see,” he said, “your master procured 
one of our Gallic horses. They ride more 
easily than this hard-gaited brute of mine.” 
“‘T find no fault with her,” replied the Greek, 
patting his horse’s neck. 

He was evidently proud of his mount, and, 
Cerdic. thought as he looked at her, he had a 
right to be. Small, graceful, lithe, that mare 
could outrun any Roman cavalry horse. And, 


It avoids the moun- 





too, she was beautifully appareled. The 


|saddle cloth was exquisitely bordered with 


gold, while the rest of the trappings, though 


| light, were marvels of workmanship. Girth, 


bridle, and bit were all of the finest leather 
and steel. Saddle-bags, bearing Pompey’s 
seal, hung on either flank. As Cerdic’s eyes 
roved over the trappings, he noticed that these 
bags were connected by a leather thong, and 








tied into a ring on the saddle cloth. And then, 
as his eyes caught the knot in the thong, there 
came into them a flash of surprise and a glint 


|of triumph. But when he looked up again, 
ihe spoke calmly, praising the beast and the 


man who purchased it. 

Emerging from the wood, they saw a moun- 
tain range far ahead, seeming to bar the path. 
On the top was snow, in fields not yet melted. 

“That,” said Cerdic, pointing to the snow, 
“is what both my horse and I detest. When 
snow bars the path, he balks, and I have dif- 
ficulty forcing him through. Tell me, coming 
from Rome did you run into drifts belly deep, 
or was the snow but light?” 

“Why, the road was none so bad,” replied 
the Greek, ‘‘though I will admit the cold did 
pierce the marrow of my bones.” 

Cerdic looked ahead at the mountain range, 
and again there was a look of triumph in his 


eyes. 
At that moment, Vinitius Cos pe up from 
the rear and spoke to the captain of the Equites. 


The latter shaded his eyes with his hand, 
peering ahead. Then he nodded his head and 
Vinitius, wheeling his horse, returned to 
Cesar. 

A brook ran through the little valley which 
they were now approaching, and beside it was 
a large, level meadow. Into this the cavalcade 
turned, following the leader. 

Naturally many were the questions of 
“why” and “wherefore.” But as soon as it 
was seen that Czsar’s tent was erected, the 
Impedimenta having come up, and that the 
commander-in-chief went immediately into 
it, it was clear that Cesar was ill. 

Well, a sick leader makes an easy camp. 
The task of laying out and building the regula- 
tion military camp was but the easiest of tasks 
for these men who were required to do it every 
night, and so it was soon completed and dis- 
cipline somewhat relaxed. 
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Meantime, Cerdic and Archean had formed 
a — mee Ay their own. 

“With whom t you last night?” Cerdic 
had asked. acre ‘ — 

*‘Aeson, Lacounis’ man,” was the reply. 

“Did you sleep, indeed?” asked Cerdic. 
“Tis thought among pote A that none 

wi 


but ourselves can sleep him. His snore—” 
and he left the sentence in the air. 

Archean smiled. vy 

“Perhaps,” he said, “I should say ‘rested.’ ” 

“With whom sleep you to-night?” 

“T know not.” 

“Well,” offered Cerdic, “sleep, then, with 
me. At least I can promise you no music in 
the night.” 

And so it was agreed. 


CERDIC busied himself with Vinitius’ trap- 
pings and horse, and then his own accou- 
terments: Completing his tasks he walked 
outside to find Archean brooding: beforé the 
tent door. Cerdic passed him and went to 
Vinitins’ tent. 4 
“Hast found anything yet, Cerdic?” Vini- 
tius asked. = 

“Much,” was the brief answer. 

Vinitius looked at him. 

“Should anything be done?” 

“But little. I think the.Greek will soon ask 
permission to leave the camp. Has my lord 
the tabule containing Pompey’s message?” 

“Not yet. They are in the Impedimenta. 
When Cesar has them, I will send you word.” 

Cerdic bowed and left. 

He found Archean where he had left him. 
He sat down beside him, and, according to his 
usual plan, let the other start the talk. 

“Stay we here over night, think you?” 
Archean asked. 

“That lies with Cesar,” replied Cerdic. 
‘“When Cesar says ‘March,’ we march, and 
when he says ‘Stay,’ we stay. Why question 
you?” 

“T fear my master will not like my being 
away so long. When Pompey says ‘Go, and 
return without delay,’ he wishes his command 
to be obeyed. I have lost one day, and now 
I fear I will lose another.” 

“Why left you not last night?” 

“Your companions gave me such a feast, and 
so much wine, the like of which I have never 
tasted, that I found myself yet with your friend 
Aeson this morning.” 

“Well,” said Cerdic, shrugging his shoulders. 
“You might ask permission to leave the camp 
and proceed alone. You know the road to 
Rome.” 

Archean received the suggestion in silence, 
but a few moments later, without further 
words rose and went off in the direction of th¢ 
captain’s tent, while Cerdic, smiling to himself, 
went to look over the ground around the camp 

On coming back to his tent, Cerdic found 
that Archean had returned in a bad humor. 

“That captain of yours growled and swore 
at me,” he flared. ‘‘He called me a city dog 
who knew not the rules of a camp.” 

“Aye. It sounds like our captain,” returned 
Cerdic complacently. ‘But his bark is ever 
worse than his bite.” 

Shortly after this, Cerdic went to Vinitius’ 
tent again. 

“Yonder,” said Vinitius from the couch 
where he was trying to read in the waning 
light, ‘are the tablets you asked for.” 

Cerdic picked up the three-leafed tabule. 

“Though,” continued Vinitius, ‘methinks 
they will benefit you but little. The writing 
is erased.” 

The slave examined the wooden leaves as 
though looking for marks, and then opening 
them found that the wax upon the inner sur- 
faces was indeed smooth and flawless. Nevet- 
theless, “‘the writing which I need is here,” 
he said. 

Vinitius smiled. ‘Ah! Cerdic, you see best 
when there is no light, and you read best when 
there is no writing, and, in your own good time, 
I suppose you will “ 

““My lord knows I will talk now, if it pleases 
him,” replied Cerdic, “‘but the evidence is not 
yet complete, and I would present it to you 
full. Further, I would have my lord hear of 
this Greek from other lips than mine.” 

“Oh, we near the end of the tale, then? 
That will please Cesar, for Cesar loves speed. 
What next, Cerdic?’”’ 

“Tf my lord would hear the story’s end, let 
him be at the glade in the wood where the 
military roads cross at midnight. Also, if 
he wish to keep the slave, let him station so 
diers about two hundred paces up the ea‘! 
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road, the road to Rome. And let the camp 


guard on the bank above. the creek be not too 


vigilant for an hour before midnight.” 

““So,” said Vinitius, ‘‘the guard is not to be 
too vigilant. I will better the plan; there will 
be no guard there an hour before midnight. 
I am to be at the cross-roads? Good—yet 
I will better that too, for I believe that Cesar 
might be persuaded to walk abroad to-night. 
{nd if we keep very quiet, we may hear a little 
conversation, say, between a Briton and a 
Greek. Do I comprehend somewhat of your 
plan, Cerdic?” 

“Tn truth, you do, my lord.” 

True to his word, for an hour before mid- 
night there was no guard on the bank above 
the brook, so that, when a solitary figure slipped 
through the high bushes, and about twenty 
minutes later another figure, leading a horse, 
followed in his footsteps, there was no one to 
note their passage. But when that same sol- 
itary figure stepped into the glade in the woods 
at the junction of the roads, two persons in the 
shadow of one of the trees observed it dis- 
tinctly, but made no move. 

The lone person paused for a moment and 
tried to pierce the darkness, and then, for 
a quarter of an hour more there was profound 
silence. The night was still. The sky was 
mottled with clouds which drifted slowly 
across the face of an old moon, so that at times 
the glade was light, and again dark. Presently 
the listeners heard the tread of a horse approach- 
ing through the woods, and a moment after a 
horse and rider emerged into the open space. 

“Ah!” said Archean, coming forward, ‘‘ you 
are as good as your word, Cerdic. Give me 
my horse and let me go.” And he reached for 
the bridle. 

““Nay, not so fast, my friend,” said Cerdic, 
still seated on the horse. “I promised to 
bring your mare here, not to give her to you.” 

“Ha!” exclaimed Archean. “Wouldst keep 
her, then?” 

“Nay,” said Cerdic, laughing, “but you 
know that a Briton ever loves a good bargain,” 
and then as he saw a movement on the part of 
the other, “‘and also loves a good fight. Be- 
ware, I am armed!” 

Archean backed away. 

“What would you?” he asked sullenly. 

“A bargain, and not a hard bargain either. 
Answer truth to my questions, and you get 
your mare. Otherwise I go.” 

““What would you ask?” 

“A question or two only. Wilt make the 
bargain?” 

“Come,” said Archean after an almost 
imperceptible hesitation. “I must be on my 
way to Pompey and Rome.” 

“T know you would be on your way,” said 
Cerdic significantly. ‘Wilt make the bar- 
gain?” 

“Truthful answers in exchange for my mare? 
Is that your price?” 

“T have said it.” 

‘Tis done. On one condition; that I be not 
asked to betray my lord.” 

“T accept the reservation,” said Cerdic. 

“Ask on,” said Archean. 

“Why,” asked Cerdic quickly, “do you, 
a Gaul of the Veneti, claim to be a Greek?” 

There was a moment’s silence in the glade. 
Then, from the Greek, “I think all your ques- 
tions may be answered at once. Ask on.” 

“Perhaps so,” returned Cerdic. “Why, 
then, do you claim to come from Rome, when 
you came over the high mountains from Gaul? 
Why did you say you brought a message from 
Pompey when the message was written by a 
Gallic chief? Why do you claim to be a slave 
when you are a freeman? Answer!” 

“T have bargained, and I will keep the bar- 
gain,” said the other. ‘How you know, what 
you know, I know not. If ycu guess, you 
guess shrewdly. I will not argue your conclu- 
sions, Freeman am I; Gaul am I; Veneti am 
I; my message came from a free chief.” 

“Why was the message brought to Cesar?” 

“Because that chief wished Cesar ten days 
farther march from Gaul.” 

“And why did he wish Cesar ten days 
farther march from Gaul? Gaul is at peace 
and need not fear Cesar.” 

“That I can not answer without betraying 
my chief.” 

Again there was a short silence in the glade, 
and then the Greek repeated, “That I can 
not answer.” 

The Briton slipped off the mare and led her 
to the Gaul. 

“You have kept your bargain, and I keep 
mine, Archean,” fe said, passing over the reins. 
The Gaul took them, as he did so said, “Call 
me not Archean. I am Manduviscus. So 
would I be known and called by you.” 


“Manduviscus it is, then,” said Cerdic 
loudly, ‘‘and know that I esteem you a bold 
and brave freeman and foe. Let us part in 
peace.” And then he added in a whisper, 
quickly: “Ride slowly up the east road about 
fifty paces. Then turn quickly, come back and 
ride for your life to the west.” 

The Gaul sprang to the saddle. 

‘*Foes we are,” he said clearly, “but we part 
in peace.” 


CERDIC returned to the shadows. Man- 

duviscus rode slowly up the east road the 
appointed distance, then wheeled and came 
back like a whirlwind, into the west road, and 
was gone like a flash. But even as he went, 
he threw a mantle of protection to the Briton, 
for as he dashed by he shouted: - 

“The next time you would betray me, vile 
slave, have your soldiers quiet their horses!” 

He was gone. And after him came the 
Roman cavalry in full pursuit, but Cerdic 
knew that Manduviscus was safe with his light 
Gallic horse. 

“Vile slave!” he chuckled. “Vile slave! 
Well, in truth, Manduviscus, we are now quits. 
I saved your life with a whisper, and you saved 
mine with an epithet.” 

The march was resumed next day—back 
toward Augusta Pretoria. Not long after it 
began, Vinitius rode up to Cerdic. 

“Cesar would see you,” he said. 

a followed him to where the Imperator 
rode. 

“Ride here at my side, Cerdic,” he said. 
““T would have a few things explained.” Cer- 
dic complied. ‘Now, how knew you the 
facts? That the man was a Gaul, not a 
Greek? That he was free, not a slave? That 
the message was false? That he was of the 
Veneti? That he came not from Rome?” 

“My lord,” replied Cerdic, “I surmised the 
facts from these things: his Latin had a trace 
of Gallic accent. Whén he saw snow on the 
mountains to the south, he said he had waded 
snow on the way from Rome. We know that 
the Roman road skirts the mountains on the 
low levels, and no snow falls thereon. His 
snows were met in the Alps. As to being of 
the Veneti, I observed that the rope which 
bound his saddle-bag to his saddle-cloth was 
tied with a knot used by the sailors of that 
tribe, and I have never seen it used elsewhere. 
He claimed to be a slave, but what slave would 
dare ask permission to leave the camp? I did 

not see the message, but I saw that the tablets 
were made of a wood which grows in the north- 
ern part of Gaul and is called Birch. I have 
never seen it in use in Rome.” 

During this explanation the commander 
was gazing at the Briton piercingly. 

“By Bacchus!” he exclaimed. ‘Your head 
has something in it beside eyes. And the eyes 
are good, too. And did I understand him to 
say that his chief wished me in Rome?” 

“ Aye.” 

“That is why we move towards Gaul. If 
I reason well, there were two messages, and 
the other from Labienus, and the task of your 
friend was to keep me moving away from that 
second message. Instead we are now hurrying 
toward it. What think you of that reasoning, 
Briton?” 

“Well, my lord,” said Cerdic. ‘‘And I 
think that shortly we will meet the messenger 
on the road.” 

Cesar turned to the Jegatus. 

““‘/initius,” he called, “quingenti sestertces 
to che Briton, and, moreover, have him ever at 
and. He has my recommendation—and I 
may need eyes and ears again. Go, Cerdic,” 
and then, with a look which seemed to pierce 
the Briton’s soul, he added in a low voice, 
‘vile slave!” 

A shiver of apprehension shook Cerdic. 

“Ha!” he said to himself as he dashed for- 
ward. ‘“‘Manduviscus, thou intended well; 
but it takes more than epithets to deceive 
Cesar.” 

As Cesar and Cerdic had foreseen, a few 
hours later, there came pounding down the 
toad toward them, a Roman messenger who 
proved to bear fabule from Labienus who 
commanded in Gaul in Czsar’s absence, and 
the substance of the message was this: that the 
Belgae were revolting and were planning to 
attack Bibrax, a town of the Remi, a tribe 
friendly to the Romans; that Cesar must hurry 
if he wished to save the place. 

So Cesar pressed on, and in the end appeared 
before the town and saved it. And then it 
was found that had Cesar gone to Rome, he 
could not have reached Bibrax in time, for the 
garrison was starved to the point of exhaus- 
tion, and could not have endured two days 


longer. 
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Tuts good-looking flash- 
light is Eveready No. 2697, 
a special model made to 
order for Boy Scouts. It 
has every feature a Scout 
needs in a light and it 
carries the approval and en- 
dorsement of headquarters. 
It is the only official Scout 
flashlight and the minute 
you see one you'll realize 
why it is so popular. See 
this great flashlight. 

You don’t have to hold this 
flashlight in your hand at all. That 
clip you see on the back fastens it 
to your shirt, belt or trousers-top, 
and leaves both hands free. And 
the beam can be focused. Gives you 
a searchlight beam or a broad, 
close-by light simply by turning the 
lens one way or the other. 

The case is olive-drab in color, 
carries the official Boy Scout in- 
signia, and has the famous Ever- 
eady “ribbon” design. The light is 
fitted with a ring-hanger that snaps 
back out of the way, and the switch 
is the Eveready safety type that 
prevents accidental lighting and 
gives either off-and-on or steady 
light. See this real boys’ flashlight 
and try all its special features. 
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You can always tell a gen- 

uine Eveready Flashlight 

by this patented triple- 

grooved “ribbon” design 
on the case. 










“The 
WINNAH!” 


K. O. RILEY, his friends call 
him. Oh, man! What a scrapper. 
He can lick his weight in wild- 
cats. His left has the kick of a 
mule—and his right cross feels 
like the smash of a ton of bricks. 
And fast! Wow! He’d make a 
whippet look sick! 


How does he get that way? Just 
ask him. “I keep in condition,” 
he says. “That means keeping 
healthy .... and nothing helps 
health like cleanliness.” 


Cleanliness starts with the teeth, 
says Riley, so he cleans his teeth 
as his coach advises—with Col- 
gate’s. Delicious and peppy, 
Colgate’s bursts into a racing 
foam the moment it’s brushed 
on teeth. This active foam rushes 
through the mouth, sweeping 
away all impurities — sweeten- 
ing all surfaces — brightening, 
whitening the teeth .... pepping 
up the gums....making the 
mouth feel healthy—and zowie! 
How clean! 


Take a tip from Riley.... use 
Colgate’s .... you'll say it’s great! 
Try a tube on our say-so. We'll 
pay for it. Just mail the coupon. 


Lone Scout 


Why not other Lone Scouts 
look for names and addresses? 
Get in touch with the boys 
and see how many you can_ 
help to the service of Lone 


Lone Scout Growth 
IX a Southern State, one Lone 

Scout, eleven months ago 
became interested in Scouting 
through the “Progressive 
Farmer,” a farm journal of the 
South. He made application 
for membership, passed his 
Tenderfoot Test, and began at EVERY farm boy who is a 
once explaining Scouting to all 
the other boys in his county, 
and recruiting them. As a 
result of this one Lone Scout, 


The 


Scouting. 


‘Farm Boys 


Scout will be interested in 
the report from Wisconsin. The 
University made an investiga- 
tion through which they dis- 


| we have the following to-day: 

| Thirty-seven Lone Scouts—most of them 
| having selected their Adult Leaders and 
| Counselors. Interest has been created so that 
a Scout Tribe of twelve members has been 
organized in a church, a Community Council 


covered that boys who stayed on the farm 
and chose farming as a vocation had a better | 
chance on an average than those who left the 
farm and went to town or city. Eighty-eight 
per cent. of the boys who stayed on the farm 
owns a farm or are renters, and owns the 


Committee has been or- 
ganized, and definite 
relations established 
with the Local Council. 
All this is the product 
of the leadership and 
Scoutlike performance 
of one Lone Scout. 


Press Association 
Meeting 

HE National Boy 

Scout Press Associa- 
tion is taking definite 
jform. A definite Pro- 
gram is being developed, 
and big plans are being 
made for the next an- 
nual meeting. The Ex- 
ecutive Board had a 
second meeting during 
December, 1928, at 
which time plans were 
made for the develop- 
ment of Local Scout 
Press Association Chap- 
ters, in each Council 
where there are sufficient 
numbers of boys to form 
a good working group. 
Every Boy Scout, 
whether of the Lone 





Do It Now! 
By Anton Gurski-Sapton 


If you’ve got a job to do, 
If it’s one you wish were true, 
Do it now! 


If you’re sure the job’s your own, 
Don’t hem and haw and groan,— 
Do it now! 


Don’t put off a bit of work, 
It doesn’t pay to shirk— 
Do it now! 


If you want to fill a place, 
And be useful to the race, 
Just get up and take a brace— 
Do it now! 


Don’t linger by the way, 
You'll lose if you delay— 
Do it now! 


If the other fellows wait, 
Or postpone until it’s late— 
You hit up a faster gait— 
Do it now! 


equipment and _ stock, 
and are their own bosses, 
are happy and _inter- 
ested in their out-of-door 
work. Those who left 





the farm for the city, |* 


68 per cent. of them are | 
laborers in vocations, 
for which they are not 
fitted, and are drawing 
the lowest labor 


you will be happy and 
contented and successful 
should be your greatest 
job. Let the Merit 
Badge Program help 
you! 


Cooperation 

EAN VIVIAN of the 

University of Ohio, 
gives this definition: 
“Cooperation is placing 
oneself in such a position 
that other people can 
work with you”—in 
other words the burden 
of responsibility is al- 
ways on number one. 








Try Colgate’s one week—FREE 
COLGATE, Dept. B- 1841, 595 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me, Free, a generous trial tube 
of Colgate’s—the dentifrice coaches advise. 

















Scout Division, Troop 








Lone Scouts will want 





Scouts, Farm, or Home 
Patrol Scouts, or Sea 
' Scouts, who are owners of the Gold Quill 
award, in the Contributor program of Lone 
Scouting, or owners of the Merit Badge in 
Journalism, or who has been oris now an 
editor of a chartered Boy !Scout paper, is 
eligible for membership. The fee is $1.00 
per year, and it is hoped that each Boy Scout 
Council having a Local Chapter, will send 
delegates to the National Convention in 
the early spring. For further information 
write to Fred E. Munich, Secretary, National 
Amateur Press Association, 457 Classon Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Lone Scout Orlando J. Delfino 

ONE SCOUT ORLANDO J. DELFINO 

states that he is hopeful of being ap- 
pointed by the Local Council to go to the 
World Jamboree in England, July 30th to 
August 14, 19209, and he. says that if ap- 
pointed and given a’chance to go he hopes 
to hike to New York City, make arrange- 
ments to get a job on a boat to work his 
way over to England and to work his way 
back. This is a considerable task for a 
Lone Scout, and we hope in his plan that 
he has the wholehearted cooperation and sup- 
port of his family, his friends, and the Local 
Council. 

Scout Delfino requests an opportunity to 
correspond with other Lone Scouts in different 
parts of the country. His address is 828 West 
17th Street, Erie, Penna. 


New Names for Lone Scout Service 
EPWIN G. McCOY, the enterprising edi- 

tor and publisher of the Lone Scout 
Weekly News and the newly elected Council 
Chief of Region 9, in‘a letter dated November 
4th, said: “I find that by looking over the 
farm news in local papers, dailies and the 
weekly newspapers as well as farm journals, 
that one can find hundreds of farm-boys’ 
names, many of whom would be glad to join 
if they only knew what Scouting was, and how 
they could become Scouts.” This is great! 





to look up Scoutmasters | 
and Scout officials, as 
well as the local Council Executive, and in a 
Scout-like manner offer his cooperation. 


Lone Indian Organization 

THIS organization-is made up mostly of older 

boys, members of the Lone Scout Division of | 
the Boy Scouts of America. They have recently | 
held an election which was, from all intents and | 
purposes, an interesting campaign. Candi- 
dates for office in both parties were all splen- 
did outstanding Lone Scouts. Winners in the 
election are: 

Roy McDonald, President, with a vote of 81, 
Albert Shanboltzer, Vice-President, with 75 
votes, Harold C. Wilson, Treasurer, with 80 
votes, and John Tacchino, Secretary, with 82 
votes. 

The opposing candidates were given a 





splendid vote, with Earl Watkins receiving | 
72 votes for the office of Vice-President, and 
the candidates for the other offices receiving 
77 votes each. A defeat of this kind is no 


disgrace. 


Prize Beef Calf 

A THIRTEEN-YEAR-OLD farm boy near 
State Center, Iowa, entered his Baby Beef 

in the’ International Livestock Show, at 
Chicago, and won the Grand Champion 
Sweepstake Prize for all Baby Beef animals 
shown. His competitors were boys and girls 
and all old-timer scientific beef-breeders. In 
spite of all this competition he won the 
highest prize available. The animal was then 
sold at public auction, and brought $7.00 a 
und. This netted. the boy nearly $8,000 
or the animal. In addition to that, he has 
won prizes in county fairs, State fairs, and 
at the International, amounting to $900. We 
have a Merit Badge on beef production and 
other farm subjects that makes it possible 
for Boy Scouts to work out their Merit 
Badge thrift program, and earn money by 
cooperating with the County Agent in 4-H 
Club work. Talk this over with your County 





Agent. 
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wages, on the streets, in | P 
the shops and. factories. | ke ft 
* To find life’s work where OC. | Cp 


There’s nothing “sight 
unseen” about Pocket 
Ben. It is a thoroughly 
reliable watch. You’re 
sure of that... it’s 
a Westclox. And that 
means precision-built 
from start to finish. 


You’ll get a lot of 
satisfaction in having 
this accurate time- 
keeper tucked away in 
your pocket. And you'll 
be mighty proud of its 
neat, trim appearance. 


You can depend ona 
watch when the name 
Westclox is on the dial. 


Built by the makers of 
Big Ben and other Westclox 


WESTERN CLOCK 
COMPANY 
La Salle, Illinois 


~ New Westclox 
m Auto Clock 


Attractive, convenient, 

reliable. Fits any car. 

Quickly attached on dash 
or above wind-shield. 


$230 
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The Fire-God Stalks 


By Guy Rader 


tion and stared dully at the speaker, 
a captain of the United States Cavalry, who 
stood looking appraisingly at Bill. 

It wasn’t laziness that made Bill appear so 
indolent. The reason for it was that the day 
before had been more or less eventful and he 
had been resting up from it. A brush with the 
Cheyenne, which had given him an arrow 
wound, and his clothes torn and body some- 
what bruised from having ridden through a 
stampeding herd of buffalo, made him 
more or less a sorry-looking sight. It 
was certainly a miracle that he had not & 
been killed. 

““Mornin’,” he grinned sheepishly, feel- 
ing guilty of laziness; “I was kinda 
tuckered out.” 

“T should think so,” complimented the 
officer. “I never heard anybody doing 
so thrilling or reckless a thing as to ride 
right into a stampede to escape from 
Indians.” 

“Waal, it ain’t customary,” Bill ad- 
mitted. “I musta been plumb crazy 
when I tried it. Gives me the shivers 
tuh even think uh it now.” 

“Then don’t,” advised the captain. 
“It would probably be a better idea for 
you to think of eating mess with me, 
instead. We'll be on the move in a 
little while and haven’t much time.” 

Bill jumped to his feet anxiously. 

“I'd better look after that hoss uh 
mine,” he decided. ‘I been sleepin’, or 
somethin’, an’ left that little buckskin 
all battered up. I ’member a big bull, in 
that stampede, come rampagin’ long an’ 
give Fadeaway uh gash in the flank. 
That hoss never batted an eye, either, 
but kept right on ’til he had me clean 
out’n the mess I was in. Ran with the 
herd an’ kept edgin’ tuh the right an’ 
pickin’ all the holes in the jam.” 

The captain’s eyes twinkled. Being a 
cavalryman, he was a lover of horses and 
appreciated others who were the same. 

“You needn’t worry about.the horse,” 
he remarked. ‘Thompson is a first-class 
veterinary and has taken good care of 
him.” 

The young frontiersman, however, was 
not satisfied until he had seen the horse 
for himself and observed that it was well 
taken care of. This done, he consented 
to breakfast. 


APTAIN JONES proved a good host, 

introducing his guest to his lieuten- 
ants and making him feel like one of their 
number. In the conversation that de- 
veloped, as they ate, Bill Kerns was 
surprised to find that the troop had never - 
been west of the Mississippi until recently, 
and they appeared to be without any Scouts. 

“This country has been getting decidedly 
more untraveled the last two days,’ exclaimed 
the captain. “I’m sorry that we have lost our 
Scout. He was killed in a brush with a roving 
party of Cheyenne day before yesterday. - At 
least that is what he said they were when we 
first sighted them.” 

“Yuh shore ought tuh have a Scout,” Bill 
advised. ‘This here country’s big an’ wild 
enough tuh get the best uh lots uh fellers that’s 
plumb used tuh it. Men who ain’t are sure 
outa luck. It’s funny, though,” he added, 
“that such a small bunch uh yuh are travelin’ 
in these parts.” 

As the young adventurer spoke, he eyed 
the captain shrewdly. 

“Why,” the latter hastened to explain, 
“‘we’re only one troop of a regiment that is 
being sent from Fort'Leavenworth to Fort Hall. 
We are traveling the Oregon Trail along this 
river. Two days ago this troop was detailed 
for scout duty for the first time. We were 
given a guide, but, as I said before, he was 
killed in a brush with the Indians late that 
afternoon. Since then we’ve been making 
forced time to rejoin our command. We seem 
unable to catch them, and I’m beginning to 
grow uneasy.” 

Kerns nodded sagely. 

“T reckon as how you’ve heard tell that the 
Oregon Trail follers the Platte clear tuh the 
South Pass,” he suggested. “On that account 
you’ve been keepin’ tuh the river.” 

“Exactly.” 


1929 


OOD-MORNING.” 
es Bill Kerns arose to an elbow posi- 


os 


“Waal, yuh might be disap’inted tuh know 
it, 1 yore ’bout a hunnerd miles from the 
trail.” 

“What? What do you mean?” 

“Jest what I said,” Bill insisted. ‘This 
river that yore follerin’ happens tuh be the 
South Platte, an’ yore headin’ southwest ’stead 
uh northwest. Yuh nist ’ave passed the fork 
at night an’ didn’t see the two branches. The 
way yore headin’ now, yuh’ll be due in Pike’s 
Peak an’ points south afore long.” 

Captain Jones looked startled. 


Young as he was, this six-foot, }uckskin-clad 
fellow had a decidedly capable look about him. 
His hawklike eyes and his very bearing in- 
spired confidence. Captain Jones, though 
unwise in the lore of the plains and mountains, 
judged him to be what le was, a capable, fear- 
less, and shrewd son of the West. 


THE order was given and a bugler sounded 

the signal to break camp. Presently, the call 
sounded to mount and, in troop formation, the 
body of cavalry wheeled about and headed 


Osage Fire-Making Song 
By Francis La Flesche 


1 


Look you, I make the fire, I make the fire, 
I make the fire, the flames begin to rise. 


2 


Look you, I make the fire, I make the fire, 
I make the fire, the flame stands upright. 


3 


Look you, I make the fire, I make the fire, 
I make the fire, | drop upon it the sticks. 





“How well do you know this country?” he 
asked anxiously. 

“Waal, that depen’s,” grinned Bill. “My 
fust trip long the Oregon Trail was when I was 
ten years old. The wagon-train got ambushed 
out by South Pass by uh bunch uh Blackfeet, 
an’ I lost my Paw, my Maw, an aunt, an 
uncle, and a cousin. I an’ five men held out 
for a spell, an’ a scoutin’ party from Fort Hall 
happened ‘long an’ saved our scalps when 
things looked right bad. 

“ After that I moseyed back tuh Kansas City 
an’ stayed there uh spell. When I was twelve, 
I hired out tuh a freightin’ outfit on the Santa 
Fé trail. Since then I’ve been as restless as uh 
wolf. I’ve prowled through tuh Sacramento 
by my lonesome, an’ later went tuh Cripple 
Creek,!Colorado, in the’gold rush thar. Jest now 
I’m headin’ north fer the headwaters uh the 
Missouri, figgerin’ on seein’ what I can see. Bein’ 
jest seventeen, [ reckon most people’d say as 
how I don’t know much an’ am jest a green kid.” 

“Which would be a decidedly poor state- 
ment to make. That adventure that you had 
yesterday is enough to show different. But 
why are you traveling alone? This is decidedly 
hostile territory, I’m led to believe.” 

“‘Hoss-tile’s the word, all right. Howsom- 
ever, I travels alone uh heap. Jest depen’s 
on how I feel.” 

“Well, how would you feel about acting as 
our Scout until we get back on the Oregon 
Trail and find our regiment?” 

“Waal,” grinned Kerns, “seein’ as how yuh 
took good care uh my hoss, Fadeaway, I 
reckon as how I'll see yuh through.” 


Translated from the 
Osage Tongue 


north, heading for the near-by banks of the 
South Platte. Arriving there, Bill located a 
crossing and they continued on toward the 
North Platte and the Oregon Trail. 

“No doubt they’ll have a scouting party in 
search of us by now,” suggested the captain. 

“They prob’ly have,” the young Scout 
agreed. “It’s a shore thing they won’t find 
yuh, though. They’ll track yuh ’til they hit 
the trail uh that big herd uh buffler, then 
they’ll have tuh give it up.” 

The herd referred to, the leaders of which 
had been stampeding, and Kerns had ridden 
through so miraculously the day before, was 
of such astonishing magnitude as to take three 
hours in passing. From far beyond the eastern 
horizon had come the great surging, billowing 
tide of brown backs, trampling hoofs and 
shaggy heads. Accompanied by it was a‘cloud 
of dust of choking density and unbelievable 
magnitude. In after years folks would regard 
tales of such herds as exaggerated stretches of 
imagination on the part of the frontiersmen. 
But such herds did exist, and for miles, after 
such a great deluge of bison had passed, it was 
impossible to track either friend or foe. 

That night the troop camped some fifty 
miles to the north. Another day’s march 
would bring them to the Oregon Trail. As 
darkness settled down the cavalrymen were in 
high spirits, though Kerns cast apprehensive 
glances into the west. 

The captain, nervous all day with the realiza- 
tion that he had blundered and got his troop 
lost from his command, still appeared uneasy. 
Taking no part in the usual comradeship 


Lg il 


among officers, he strode anxiously along the 
capa lines. Presently, as he paced nervously 

e noticed his young Scout, upon a high knoll, 
looking thoughtfully westward. 

“Any danger from the Cheyenne?” called 
the captain, as he approached. “That party 
that had a set-to with you yesterday?” 

“No,” the other assured him, “there’s too 
many uv us fer’em. Yore sixty-three men can 
make it too hot fer any forty-odd warwhoops 
ther is, seein’ the sorta groun’ we’d be fightin’ 
on. If yuh only had ten er fifteen, though, 
they’d come swarmin’ after scalps to- 
night.” 

“We'll keep a good watch, though. I’d 
rather feel safe than not to. I may be 
rather nervous, but two nights spent 
without a plainsman for guide are two 
too many.” 

“Don’t yuh worry none "bout that. 
I'll keep an eye peeled. Howsomever, it 
ain’t Cheyenne that’s apt tuh cause us uh 
heap uh trouble.” 

“What is it, Sioux?” 

“No. It’s fire.” 

As he said it, Kerns pointed far into the 
— where a faint, dull glow lit up the 
sky. 

“Uh prairie fire,” he exclaimed. 
get here ’bout to-morrow noon.” 

“Tt surely must be closer than that,” 
protested the captain. 

“Huh, it’s nothin’ tuh see ’em that 
much ahead. I ’member seein’ one down 
between the Arkansaw an’ Cimarron two 
days afore it showed up. A feller wouldn’t 
b’lieve it, but it’s so.” 

The captain listened unbelievingly for 
a moment. 

“Even then,” he protested, “we will 
be out ofits way by the time it gets here. 
We don’t need to worry about a little 
fire. A man on foot can outwalk it and 
being mounted——”’ 

“That’s jest where yore wrong,” the 
young Scout interrupted. “This grass 
is ’most waist high. When a fire gets 
blazin’ in it, the flames’ll travel faster’n 
uh hoss can run. The heat makes uh 
draft as it goes an’ the faster it burns the 
more wind it makes. Every plainsman 
knows ’nough tuh pack flint an’ steel. 
They that don’t, live tuh regret it. Not 
bein’ able tuh build a backfire when 
needed, they don’t live long arter they 
begin regrettin’, either. All ‘long the 
Santa Fe, the freighters’ve begun tuh 
burn fire-guards every year. They ought 
tuh do the same up the Platte, on the 
Oregon Trail.” 

“We'd better build a fireguard here,” 
suggested Captain Jones, nervously. 

“Tt won’t be any good. The fire’s miles 
away an’ won’t be here ’til ’bout noon 
to-morrow. If we build one here, we’ll be twenty- 
five miles north uh here when we’d ought tuh 
be usin’ it. Bout then we’ll strike the Lodge- 
pole an’, if we have tuh, we can make uh stan’ 
there, with the river tuh help.” 


“Tell 








A STRONG west wind was blowing in the 
morning as they renewed the march. 

This increased in strength as the day wore on, 
causing Kerns to cast an apprehensive eye 
westward every few minutes. At last clouds 
of smoke appeared op the horizon, sufficient 
warning that the fire was roaring toward them. 

It was several miles yet to the river and the 
young frontiersman would have started a 
backfire if he could. However, the wind was 
blowing at such a gale that the slightest spark 
would instantly be beyond control and, instead 
of offering them protection, a kackfire would be 
a full-fledged fire in itself ina moment. Kerns, 
instead, wisely advised double speed ahead. 

As they drew in sight of the Lodgepole, he 
looked back to observe a roaring wall of fire 
come tearing over the skyline and down toward 
them. All about now were fleeing antelope 
and deer, rabbits scuttling here and there and 
coyotes and wolves, forgetting their natural 
lust for blood, running madly along with the 
rest. Out of the eddying smoke thundered a 
buffalo cow and her calf, frantically trying 
to outstrip the destructive fire-god that came 
leaping and roaring behind. 

“Charge!” 

At the command yelled by Kerns the troop 
responded with a thunder of hoofs. The former 

(Concluded on page 59) 





SCOUTS— 


Do You Know? 
1. WHO MAKES THE MERIT BADGES? 


2. WHO MAKES THE RANK BADGES? 
3. WHO HAS MADE THEM FOR PRACTICALLY 


17 YEARS? 


Who? 


LION BROTHERS CO., INC. 


‘BALTIMORE, MD. 


Do © 


WITH THE HOPE THAT 
THE SCOUT ORGANIZATION 
MAY HAVE MANY HAPPY BIRTHDAYS 
SUCH AS THIS THEIR 19TH. 


BOYS’ LIFE 





THE ceremonies connected with the twenty- 

fifth anniversary of the Wright Brothers’ 
first flight, which were celebrated at Kill Devil 
Hill on the sand dunes near Kitty Hawk, 
North Carolina, serve as a great inspiration 
for all the boys of America. The achievements 
of Orville and Wilbur Wright in overcoming the 
tremendous problems which they had to face, 
become more and more clear to us as we see the 
results of their genius. No spot could have 
been more appropriate for the birth of aviation 
than the level stretch of sand formation from 
which the first power-driven machine to carry 
a man successfully in the air, rose. This waste 
of shore-line is the graveyard of ships of 
the sea,.and even within a stone’s throw of the 
historic spot where the first flight began is 
the wreck of an Italian steamer lashed by the 
waves which beat upon the shore. Cape 
Hatteras is the one point on the Atlantic 
coast where the most 
terrific storms center and 


construction of their airplane, will ever be an 
example to all young men; and the rewards for 
their painstaking and the laborious accuracy 
of scientific observation were revealed by the 
acclaim rendered to them by the actual 
presence of delegates representing forty great 
nations of the world who participated in the 
recent pilgrimage to Kill Devil Hill. 


Questions and Answers 
What is a dihedral angle? 
The angular eo of two intersecting 
planes. 
What is lateral dihedral? 


When the opposite wings are set at an angle 
to each other to produce greater lateral 
stability. 


What is longitudinal dihedral? A. The 
difference in the angle of 
the wing-selting, and of 





the hurricanes from the 


the stabilizer setting. 





West Indies sweep by. 
Only a few miles to 
the south is romantic 
Roanoke Island, the site 
of the first settlement on 
American shores of the 
colony founded by Sir 
Walter Raleigh in 1584. 
Here is the quaint and 
colorful village of Manteo 
where American history 
had already been made, 
for on’ this island it -was 
that the first white child 
was born in America of 
English parents, . Virginia 
Dare, and she was the 
first white child to be 
baptized in America. This 
settlement was made upon 
Roanoke Island because it 
afforded a measure of 


How Many of These 
Aviation Subjects 
Do You Know? 


Write your questions on Avia- 
tion to an expert 


What is an “‘amphibian’”’ plane? 

What is an auto-giro? 

What is a “‘ca’ al’’? 

What is the X-X axis and what 
control members are used to pro- 
duce movements about it? 

What is the Y-Y bags and be 


d t about it?” 
"What is the Z-Z axis, and what 


P move- 
ment about it? 
What is the meaning of drift 
ratio? 
What is “ iti Pad to6 
and t parts are responsible 
for it? 


What is meant by stable equi- 
librium? 

What is meant by unstable equi- 
librium? 














The angle is positive 
when the angle of the 
stabilizer setting, referred 
to the thrust line, is 
less than the angle of the 
wing-setting. 

What is positive stagger? 

When the top plane 
projects over the lower 
plane. This is called a 
positive stagger. 

What is negative stagger? 

When the leading edge 
of the lower plane pro- 
jects ahead of the leading 
edge of the upper plane 
when the airplane is in 
flying position. This is 
done to accomplish the 
same object as the use of 


Drowning King 


BOYS’ 


Clothing, Hats and Furnishings 


EVANSTON, ILL. 
524-26 Davis St. 
DETROIT 
Washington Blvd. at Grand 
River 


_  ABEO. MICH. 
9 So. Main St. 


CINCINNATI 
4th and Race Sts. 


5 Baclid’ Aves 
419 Eucli venue 
; . : SEATTLE 

Euclid Ave. at 107th St. end Ave. and University St. 


DENVER WORCESTER 
1624-30 Stout St. Central Bidg., 324 Main St. 


INNEAPOLIS 
Nicollet at Eighth St. 








Official 


BOY SCOUT 


Outfitters 


in these Cities:/ 


NEW YORK 
1265 Broadway 
OMAHA 
Cor. 15th and Douglas Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 
S. W. Cor. 16th & Chestnut Sts. 
PITTSBURGH 
489-41 Wood St. 
Forbes and Meyran Aves. 
PROVIDENCE 
Westminster and Eddy Sts. 


* BROOKLYN 
Fulton St. at DeKalb Ave. 
BUFFALO 
Liberty Bank Bldg. 
Lafayette Square 
CHICAGO 
Monroe & Wabash Aves. 
CLEVELAND 
419 Euclid Ave. 
Euclid Ave. at 107th St. 
KANSAS CITY 
Grand Ave.,and 11th St. 
MILWAUKEE 


Empire ie. N. E. Cor. Wis- 
consin Ave. & W. Water St. 


ST. LOUIS 
916-918 Olive St. 
ST. PAUL 
Robert at 6th St. 
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from the Indians, and the 
waters abounded in~ fish 
and game, and the sound was a safe harbor for 
the ships. The earthen mounds still remain, 
distinctly marking the five bastions of the fort 
built by Sir Walter Raleigh’s expedition, nearly 
a half a century before the pilgrims landed on 
Plymouth Rock. A fig-tree growing then still 
thrives in the center of the old fort. Here white 
men first saw tobaccoand Indian corn. This was 
the seat of the first civilization in America. 

It was here also that another great develop- 
ment of equal importance to civilization had its 
first successful beginning. The first experi- 
ments in wireless telegraphy were carried on 
here at this out-of-the-way place by Dr. 
Fessenden, together with Gen. George O. 
Squier of the Signal Corps of the United 
States War Department. 

In order to ag May the inspiration of the 
first flight made by the Wright Brothers, and 
to do honor to their great achievement, an 
association called the Kill Devil Memorial 
Association, was formed, numbering among its 
members the most prominent citizens of that 
section of North Carolina. The United 
States Government, by a congressional act, 
will mark the spot in a suitable manner, and 
it is proposed to erect a memorial in the form 
of a lighthouse on the summit of Kill Devil 
Hill, which will be a perpetual beacon for 
ships of the sea, as well as craft of the air. 

It may be that in the near future we will 
see many soaring flights from these sand dunes 
made by the coming generation of pilots, for 
it is an ideal place to conduct soaring and 

gliding —— and contests. Orville and 
Wilbur Wright’s careful planning and calculat- 
ing, even to the most minute details, in the 


the design of some ma- 
chines it is more advan- 
tageous to use negative than positive stagger. 


Why used in respect to wings of an airplane? 

The object of positive or negative stagger- 
ing of the wings of an airplane is to prevent the 
interference between the aerodynamical action 
of the two wings. There is an area of negative 
pressure or vacuum over the top of an airplane 
wing and an area of compressed or packed air 
underneath the under-surface of a wing or aero- 
foil. When the wings are too near together 
this condition of the air over the lower wing and 
under the upper wing is interfered with. If 
the wings are placed farther apart the resis- 
tance of the extra long struts and the long 
wires causes a large amount of drag, or drift; 
so, by staggering the wings, that is, placing one 
in front of the other or behind the other, each 
wing is free from interference. 


What is angle of incidence? 

When an airplane wing is tipped so that the 
front edge is higher than the back edge, this 
angle or inclination is known as the angle or 
incidence. It varies from one degree to two 
degrees on fast planes to as high as five degrees 
on smaller planes when in normal flight. Some 
racing plane wings seem to be practically level; 
they obtain most of their lifting effect from the 
curve of the upper surface of the wing. 


What is aspect ratio? 

The aspect ratio of a wing is the relation of 
the length which the entering edge or the 
4 ” bears to the chord or width. A wing 
with a spread of forty feet and a chord of eight 
feet would have an aspect ratio of five. 





Make your questions short. 





If a personal reply is wanted, inclose a stamped self-addressed envelope. 
Questions that require more than 75 words to answer must be ignored. 


Address your questions on aviation to Mr. Augustus Post, or The Landing 
Field, BOYS’ L LIFE, 2 Park Avenue, New York City. 
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All the Troop is Reading These 














THE 





BOY SCOUTS YEAR BOOK, 1928 





















Edited by Franklin K. Mathiews. Between the covers 
of this book you will find all your favorite writers and 
crackerjack illustrations galore. There are stories of 
aviation and of adventures on land and sea. $2.50. 


BOY SCOUTS BOOK OF STORIES 





























THE 





Edited by Franklin K. Mathiews. Stories about Boy 
Scouts, school stories and stories of the sea are here 
gombined with exciting wild West stories to make a 
prime collection. Illustrated. $2.50. 





BOY SCOUTS BOOK OF CAMPFIRE 



















STORIES 





Edited by Franklin K. Mathiews. Lively collection of 
stories of adventure and pluck and fun make this a 
book to win a fellow’s heart. Jack London, Zane Grey, 
Rex Beach, Irvin S. Cobb, and a host of others are at 
their best. Illustrated. $2.50. 











THE 



































BOY SCOUTS OWN BOOK 


Edited by Franklin K. Mathiews. Articles and stories 
in which well known writers present matters of interest 
to all Scouts. Dan Beard, Joseph A. Altsheler, Francis 
Rolt-Wheeler and others are among the famous con- 
tributors. Illustrated. $1.75. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 


35 WEST 32nd STREET, NEW YORK 
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| Box 218, Suftern, N. Y. 


| Please send full information about your | 
Outdoor School and Camp to | 





HERE COMES THE CHIEF! 
DAN BEARD himself, most famous of all outdoor men 


Dan Beard Woodcraft Camp 


The Most Famous of All Camps Officially Rated A-1 


Located in a natural forest, on banks of beautiful Lake Teedyuskung, 1700 feet above the sea level 


| DAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL | INTENSIVE SCOUTING course, merit 


We learn what to do, how to do it; 


a | like cow-boys and live like Princes. 


| badges awarded by local court of honor. 


like an Indian, to hike like George Washington, 
to explore like Daniel Boone, to live like Rob- 
teeta terse eee eeeee inson Crusoe, to canoe like the voyageurs, to 
_-! swim like South Sea Islanders, to ride horses 





Ka ‘Eagle N Nest for ‘Eagle Scouts 
(Concluded from page 27) 
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man. He used no powder oes or lipstick; he 
did not smoke cigarets, and no fluffy manicure 
girl ever held his hand and tinted his strong 
fingernails pink! But he was a big, tall, kindly, 
red-blooded man whom every boy instinctively 
loved. 

We do not need pretty men; our cities are 
too full of them to-day. t we want is 
more Abe Lincolns, more George Washingtons, 
but no Oscar Wildes and Omar Khayyams. 
We have plenty of room, however, for some 
new Longfellows to write clean, stimulating 
words like those of the original Longfellow. 
How I used to love to repeat, “‘Lives of great 
men all remind us, we can make our lives 
sublime.” Compare that with the weakening 
drivel of the so-called modern versifiers. I 
think Robert W. Service had this modern 
school in his mind when he cried: 


“Ye would send me the spawn of your 
gutters—Go! take back your spawn 
again.” 

Yes, boys, we want them to take back their 
spawn again. Let us have our good, clean old 
America, unsullied by the filth of a doddering, 
senile, old world. We want an America such 
as would have pleased Jefferson, Washington, 
and Hamilton; an America that will make the 
spirit of Abraham Lincoln smile as only good 
spirits can; and we boys are going to have that 
sort of America in spite of Thor, in spite of 
thunder, and in spite of old misfits of the Orient, 
who are sending out the propaganda from the 
harems in so-called verses to corrupt us: 

If you fellows had one of those livid writers 
from Sodom and Gomorrah here to-day, you 
would have to administer first aid to him in a 
foot race; you would have to rescue him in a 
swimming match, and he would drop in his 
tracks if he went on a hike; but if he ever did 
reach camp, you’d order him out because he 
would be hogging all the food and the softest 
bed! We do not need that sort of humanity 
in the United States. We welcome with open 
arms all the manly people who cast their lot 
with ours. We will play with their boys; we 
will go to school with them; we will invite them 
to our homes; and we know they will join with 
us in our crusade for clean, honest, Scout Law 
America. 

Had Sandy Bar, Monkey Shoals and Lerdum 
known how to build a hogan, they most cer- 
tainly would have had one behind that up- 
rooted tree. They did try to make an under- 
ground house, but it filled with water. 

This hogan is partly underground, just 
enough so to make it warm in the winter time 
and cool in the summer time. A pole or a peg 
(A. Fig. 1) is erected in the center of the spot 
designated for the hogan. A line is attached 
to that pole by a loop and, to the other end, a 
pointed stick is attached. With this stick in 
hand a Scout walks around and scrapes a line 
until he marks out the circle. - (See Fig. 1.) 
Or if he wants the more convenient form of 
an ellipse, 9 are two sticks driven in the 

und (see B, C, Fig. 2), and a loop of rope 

éB, B, C, D, Fig. "2) drawn around the two sticks 
and the ‘pointed stick held against the. rope 
until it pulls taut and make the triangle B,C D. 
Then if the stick is moved around it makes an 
ellipse, which is the best form for the hogan. 

Fig. 3 and Fig. 4 show how to dig the 
ground and bank it around the outside of the 


Cold 


trying out a score of moderately steep hills 
and a very modest jump or so found them- 
selves high up at the take-off for the big 
jump and the long run down toward the lake 
shore and across the cliff top, that Tommy 
had described to Evans as they stood to- 
gether near the open water. 

It was getting along in the afternoon and 
they ought soon to be starting for the suburban 
street-railway terminus, whence a car would 
take them to the city again 

“TI wonder where the i ies have got to. 
I hope Jimmy has found a hill fast enough to 
suit him!” ‘Tommy began to search the hill- 
tops about the lake, and the lower levels as 
well, for Bayne and Nevins. 

Don first noticed a movement of some sort 
on a hill farther along and on the same side 
of the lake as theirs, and in a moment, far 











off the two saw Bayne and his companion 
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framework of the hogan. To prepare the 
floor, sweep out all the loose dirt and tamp 
the ground. Then flood it with water and 
spread dry grass or hay over it and set it afire. 
After which tamp the ground again. The 
wetting, heating and tamping of the ground 
will give you a fine, hard floor. Make your 
brooms by binding birch twigs together (Fig. 7), 
and sweep the floor clean. 

The round dots on Fig. 3 show where the 
posts are erected. In the center of the hogan 
there are some larger posts. The Indians 
make the outside circle from twenty to sixty 
feet in diameter. The Scouts may make it 
from ten to one hundred feet in diameter, ac- 
cording to the purpose for which the hogan 
is used. The hogan will make a splendid 
Eagle’s Nest for the Eagle Scouts. After the 
sod is removed from the floor space and dug 
about a foot or foot and a half deep, the earth 
must be thrown around the edge, making an 
embankment. Then a number of posts set up; 
they are usually about ten feet high and from 
eight to ten feet apart. Place them one foot, 
six inches inside the embankment. On these 
posts lay the rafters and make secure by bind- 
ing them with twisted bark. Outside the fence 
just built rest slabs or boards against the top 
rail, the bottoms braced against the embank- 
ment and close together. Around the center 
floor place, another higher fence is built or 
frame erected. You will note in the pictures 
there are six posts, all of which are spaced to 
be from ten to eleven fet high. They are 
erected the same as the outside circle of posts. 
On top of these posts put good, strong beams 
or rafters. They must be strong because they 
are to support a very heavy roof. 

Make the roof by placing a lot of long, slender 
poles on the fences with the big ends on the 
outside rail and the small ends upon the inside 
rail (Fig. 5). These should be quite close to- 
gether, like the lodge poles in the wigwam, 
and are bound securely to the rails. The top 
ends may be cut off so as to leave a round hole 
in the roof to serve as a chimney, and also for 
ventilation, the edges being bound together in 
the form of a circle by the use of twine made 
of the inner bark of the chestnut, the long roots 
of the tamarack, or of elm bark. In fact, what- 
ever is handy. You can use common binding 
twine if you cannot secure the real rustic ma- 
terial. These poles may be covered with bark, 
tar paper, rubberoid roofing, old pieces of oil- 
cloth or anything that is handy. Whatever 
material you use, should be laid on like 
shingles. 

The Indians lay branches of willow across 
the outside of the woodwork and bind it tight 
to each slab and pole. Over the willow they put 
a heavy thatch of grass, arranged shingle 
fashion, so that it will shed the water, and on 
top of this they pave it with sod, laid so as to 
lap like shingles, and this tamped with clay to 
make it shed water. 

Mr. Harvey Gordon of Ten Mile Camp has 
made a unique teepee by using beaver board 
and painting same; the hogan will be easier 
to build than the teepee. If you have the 
money to spend, you can use beaver board for 
the sides and roof of your hogan, nailing same 
to the framework. The entrance to the hogan 
\s about ten or twelve feet long, and the door 
faces the east. Some of your fathers will 
understand why. 


Feet 


(Continued from page 17) 





come out of a bit of woods apparently talking 
together near the edge of the hill. 

Suddenly Holmwood came to a position of 
rigid intentness, his gaze fixed unswerving]; 
on the distant pair. 

“By Jingo, Don,” he exclaimed tensely, 
“they are right on the take-off for the run that 
I showed you going over the cliff! Neither 
one has been out here very much, though I’ve 
told them plainly about the danger there! 
They probably don’t know that’s the run!” 

He moved nervously toward the brow of the 
hill on which they were standing 

“Surely to goodness odes on won’t start down 
that—but he’s in a humor to-day to do any 
fool thing and he wouldn’t know what he 
was in for until he shot over the cliff! It’s too 
far to call to him.” 

Suddenly one of the distant figures took 
half a dozen running steps and was over the 
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crest of the hill, headed straight down toward 
the treacherous menace below! In the same 
instant, with an unintelligible cry to Don, 
Holmwood shot over the edge of the great 
take-off before them and started downward at 
lightning speed toward the big jump and the 
long run crossing the cliff top! 

It was the action of impulse. What he hoped 
to do, he could not have said, but long before 
he reached the jump he knew! With the in- 
credibly quick mental action said to be ex- 
perienced by drowning men, Tommy knew that 
he must reach the cliff top before Jimmy did! 
Just what he might do there would depend— 
the two hills were probably of about equal 
length so far as he knew—but there was the 
jump in his! . 

Three times before, on other days, had 
Tommy taken the big hill, though none of the 
others knew of it, and only at the third at- 
tempt had he been able to keep his feet and 
finish the long slide across the cliff top. Now 
the jump was rushing at him! There must be 
no fumble this time. If he missed, Jimmy 
might—! He put the thought from him and 
crouched slightly for the big leap. 

The snow surface was faultless. He rose 
from the edge smoothly, in a long, bird-like 
flight; the tails of his skis dropped a little as 
they ought, and in an instant the slanting 
surface of the landing came leaping up at him! 

He came down in perfect form, and in an 
instant that first peril was behind him and he 
was rushing at express-train speed down an 
avenue of evergreens and on for fhe top of the 
cliff! 

As Tommy burst out of the woods into the 
clearing above the cliff, Jimmy also raced into 
the open, at right angles to him, crouching 
slightly on his skis, rushing unconsciously 
straight for the cliff edge and the waiting 
terror below! 

What happened next was entirely without 
calculation on the part of either, and of un- 
believable quickness. 

Holmwood crouched low, instinctively brac- 
ing himself for the crash that he saw coming; 
his weight was as great as Jimmy’s and the 
chances for broken bones would be even. 

Less than ten feet from the clifi’s edge, and 
at terrific speed, he crashed into the other, a 
terrible body blow that hurled each from his 
course and threw the two far apart! 

Minutes passed and Tommy lifted his head 
and looked dazedly about him. He lay alarm- 
ingly close to the brow of the big drop. Jimmy 
was sitting up in the snow gazing at him with a 
ghastly-white face in which pain and be- 
wilderment and wrath were oddly mingled. 


“Tommy, you did that on purpose! Why?” 

“You're right on the cliff over the open 
water, old man, you mistook the hill.” 

Jimmy’s eyes dilated widely in pure fright! 


” 


“Good night, then you saved me from—— 


LATE in the evening of the same day, 

Tommy Holmwood underwent what he 
would have confidently described as a very 
unpleasant experience, almost as bad probably 
as that of that afternoon. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bayne sat with him in the 
library of their city home, and tried to express 
to him as plainly as their over-full hearts 
would let them, something of their admira- 
tion at his plucky piece of work in the 
afternoon out at the lake. Their son had not 
failed to do full justice to the happenings of 
the day. 

Upstairs in Jimmy’s room were the others 
of the quartet. 

Jimmy lay on the bed, propped high with 
pillows, and with a bandaged foot placed well 
up. In the flying tumble following the terrific 
collision with his friend at the top of the cliff, 
one of Jimmy’s skis had been swung far 
around and ligaments about an ankle were 
badly torn. That was the total of injury 
done. The other party to the adventure had 
gotten off scot free! 

“It was the coolest piece of work I ever saw 
done, gang.” 

“Yes, and you blighter, you called him 
‘Yellow!’ twice to-day!” reminded Nevins. 

“Did I really? He won’t mind—he knows 
me!” 

“But, look, fellows,” exclaimed Don Evans. 
“Why was it Tommy took no big hills all 
afternoon, then suddenly went over the big- 
gest of all? Is he really an expert at the 
game?” 

“An expert? I'll say he is! No one in the 
city can beat him! Look here, come close, 
T’ll tell you why he stuck to the small hills.” 
Jimmy beckoned them nearer him and talked 
with lowered voice for several moments. 

“Ah, go on!” cried Nevins, drawing back. 
“Your trouble in your foot’s gone to your 
head!” 

Evans sat back with a puzzled éxpression 
on his face. 

“That’s right, I tell you,” Jimmy insisted. 
“T know Tommy better than you do, Art! I 
tell you he saw that Don here was a greenhorn 
at the game, and he stayed on the small hills 
that a beginner could take so Don wouldn’t 
feel cheap or second-fiddle or whatever you 
like to call it! That’s the kind of a guy Holm- 
wood is!” 











| How the Acorn Became ‘the Oak Tree | 
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took up Scouting in the early days have stuck 
to it and many others have since followed 
their lead. 

So that now we have an international league 
which includes the Scouts of forty-two different 
countries to the number of some two millions. 
These are all working under the same Promise 
and the same Laws, using the same games and 
activities for the same end, and that is to 
make themselves really live, clean and patriotic 
men for their respective countries. 

So the little acorn of Brownsea Island has 
grown into a great tree, spreading its branches 
across the world. . 

But we are something more than a league. 
We are a brotherhood. “A Scout is a 
brother to every other Scout.” “Once a Scout, 
always a Scout.” 
_ Where there are two million Scouts in train- 
ing, there are probably eight millions of fellows 
in the population who have been Scouts in 
their time, and our numbers are increasing 
year by year, so that in a short time there will 
be a considerable proportion of the population, 
backed by thousands of women who have been 
Gil Scouts, in every nation to whom the idea 
of war with their brothers in any other country 
would be repugnant. 

In August next will be celebrated the 
twenty-first birthday of the Boy Scout Move- 
ment, in a great World Jamboree in England. 
It will be an object lesson to all.of the fraternal 
spirit of good-will and comradeship which binds 
us Scouts together round the world. 

If every Scout really carries out these ideals 
and develops his friendship for his brother 
Scouts in other lands, we cannot fail to be the 
surest and most practical means of ensuring 
peace in the world that the world has ever seen. 


Original Roster as prepared for the Twenty- 
first Birthday Party appears in the next column. 


1929 


BROWNSEA ISLAND CAMP 
July 25-August 9, 1907 


Scoutmaster 
Lieut. Gen. Robert Baden-Powell 


Orderly 
Donald Baden-Powell 


Curlew Patrol 
R. Wroughton — 
Cedric I. Curteis (A) 
John M. Evans-Lombe (A) 
Percy Medway 
Reginald Giles 

Wolves Patrol 
G. Rodney (A) 
Bertie Watts 
A. Vivian 
T. E. Bonfield 
R. Grant — 


Bull Patrol 
.Thomas B. A. Evans-Lombe (A) 
Arthur Primmer 
* Blandford * 
ames Rodney (A) 
M. Noble 


Raven Patrol 
H. Emley (A) 
B. Tarrant — 
W. Rodney — 
B. Collingbourne — 
Humphrey Noble 


° Helpers 
G. W. Green 
H. Robson 
P. W. Everett 


— Gone Home. 





(A) Absent. 
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To Start 


if i | 
RIGHT 

| rM in a Band 

Take Sousa’s Advice 


OU KNOW SOUSA, of course, the great March King 
and the world’s most famous bandmaster You've heard 

his great band, in person perhaps, or on the records, 
Sousa knows instruments. And what he says about them 
means a lot to you, if you want to have fun and get the bene- 
fits from playing in a band or orchestra, as you easily can do. 
Sousa’s famous band uses Conn instruments because, as he 
says, they have been found to be the best He goes even further 
and says-“I consider complete equipment of Conn instruments 
enhances the musical value of any band at least 50 percent.” 


Conns Cost No More 


Think what it means to you, then, to be able to get a Conn at no 
greater cost than for others. With a Conn you learn to play tunes 
from the very start. You enjoy it right away, and you're soon able 
to take your place in the boy’s band or orchestra 

For easy playing, that helps you make faster progress, and for beau- 
tiful tone which commands admiration everywhere, choose a Conn. 


We'll Help Organize a Band 


Get Dad, your Scoutmaster, or Teacher to send for full information 
about our band plan, which insures a playing band in 90 days. No 
obligation, of course. Send the coupon. 


FREE TRIAL, Easy Payments 


on any Conn instrument for the band or orchestra. Send the coupon 
for free literature and details of free trial offer. 




















Framingham Rotary Club Boys’ Band, Poland Springs, Maine. 
A successful boys’ band using and endorsing Conn instruments. 
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/ WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 


C. G. CONN, {id., 207 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 
Gentlemen: Please send free literature and details of trial offer on 


{Instrument} 
Name 
St. or R.F.D. 


City, Stare_ , 
| County. | , 
Check bere if interested in organizing a band [ } 
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ACTUAL SIZE 


BURGESS 


SNAP LITE 


FLASHLIGHT 
The Vest-Pocket Flashlight 


(Size: Height 234"; Width 134"; Depth") 














A caseless flashlight 
that is durable and 
practical ... dainty 
and exquisite. Lasts 
an amazingly long 
time. Get one today. 






Silvery, sparkling 
color dzsigns: 
Red, Blue, Green, 
Brown, Black, 
Vivid, striking; 
modernisticcolors. 


An innovation in flashlights 
that is almost indispensable 
. ++ Once you are accustomed 
to its wonderful convenience. 
In your pocket—or purse— 
under your pillow—through- 
out the house, you will find 
scores of uses for this minia- 


- ture flashlight. 

Its long life is due, partially, to 
Chrome—a patented feature of all 
Burgess batteries: radio, ignition 
and flashlight. 

Burcess Battery Company 
al Sales Office: Chicago 
Mfrs. of Radio, Ignition and Flashlight Batteries 


DEPARTMENT; 
and others. 


Go to the Nearest 
and Ask for It 











FEBRUARY, the month of famous birthdays 
—Washington’s, Lincoln’s and the B. S. A.’s. 
There is another claimant to a birthday this 

month, but as we have discovered before now 

he made similar claims on other months, for 
he forever wants to be in the middle of the spot- 
light. This personage is none other than Old 

Idle Five Minutes, known to most of our read- 

ers as Old I. F. M., the laziest Scout on record. 

Now B.S. A. stands for Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, but the letters also stand for “Busy,” 
“Speed” and “Action,” and such letters ar- 
ranged as they are could never be on the same 
side of the fence as the letters, “I. F.M.” In 
fact, these two sets of letters are always in 
conflict. 

Slam in your best snappy rapid-fire jokes, 
and for every one recording a score, that is, 
published in the column below, a new 1929 
Boy Scout Diary will be awarded. No con- 
tributions returned unless accompanied by a 
stamped return-addressed envelope. 


Puts the Harm in Harmony 
No. I: Today I saw a man at the show who 
played a piano even though he had no hands. 
No. II: Aw! That’s nothing. I know a fel- 
low who sings every day and he has no voice. 


A Dark One 


QuarTER: Did you hear the story about the 
colored waiter who brought in a platter of 
French pastry and the near-sighted gentleman 
who chose a chocolate éclair? 

MasTER: Can’t say that I have. 

QUARTER: It turned out to be a thumb. 








In Time 


Tep: It’s only six o’clock and I told you to 
come after supper. 
Rep: That's what I came after. 


A Mouthful 


‘And you know nothing whatever about 
religion?” asked the missionary. 

“Well, we got a taste of it when the last mis- 
sionary was here,” said the cannibal. 


Elevating Conversation 
“My brother takes up Spanish, English, 
Italian, Hebrew, German and Scotch.” 
“Where does he study?” 
“He doesn’t; he runs an elevator.” 


Shocking 
AGENT: And why has our electric washer 
not proved satisfactory? They are being used 
by thousands. 
Victm (who took one on trial): Well, every 
time I get into the thing those paddles knock 
me off my feet. 


Full 


Doctor: Did you follow my advice and 
drink hot water one hour before breakfast? 
His Patient: I did my best, but I couldn’t 





keep it up more than ten minutes, doctor. 









Think and Grin 


Edited by Francis J. Rigney 








{BUT THE 
Bue JOKE WAS 








A Hot One 


Kinpiy OLp GENTLEMAN (to magazine boy): 
Don’t you feel cold, sonny? 

MacGaztnE Boy: Oh, no, sir; selling Boys’ 
Lire keeps up the circulation. 


Curtain 
Hussy (viewing shirt just home from laun- 
dry): Well, I always knew that we needed a 
new lace curtain. 


His Taste 
Morser: Would you like some turkey, 
Tommy? 
Tommy: Yes, thank you. Turkey is my 
favorite chicken except for duck. 








eer 











“‘Ma, did you ever hear a rabbit bark?” 

“Rabbits don’t bark, dear.” 

“That’s funny! My story-book says the 
rabbits eat cabbage and bark.” 


A Wooden Head Joke? 
First: When is a man thinner than a shingle? 
SECOND: That’s a hard one; when is he? 
First: When he’s a shaving. 


When He Got an Uppercut 
TENDERFOOT: I came near selling my shoes 
today. 
SEcoND CLass: How come? 
TENDERFOOT: I had them half-soled. 


Missing 
Tm: Out in the country where I spent my 
last summer, they gave me one of those three- 
season 
Jm: Hover heard of one. 
Tru: No spring. 





A Bedtime Story 


“Rather absent-minded, isn’t he?” 

“Extremely so. Why, the other night he 
knew there was something he wanted to do, 
but he couldn’t remember what it was until 
he had sat up till 3 o’clock in the morning try- 
ing to think.” 

“And did he finally remember?” 

““Yes, he discovered that he wanted to go to 
bed early.” 


The Difference 


TEACHER: What is the difference in mean- 
ing between the words sufficient and enough? 

Tommy: “Sufficient” is when mother tells 
me I’ve had enough pudding, and “‘enough”’ is 
when I think it is. 


Jack and Jill sped down the hill, 
A curve they met was sharp, 
The car upset, Jack’s rolling yet, 
And Jill is playing a harp. 
Solid Diet 
A man was taking his first trip on the ocean, 
and he was very seasick. 
A ship steward asked: “Is there anything I 
can do for you?” 
The sick man replied: “Yes, get me an 
island.” 
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You'll Find It 
Easy to Play a 


BVESCHER.., 


Here are a few of the por 
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l 
l 
dreds of boys and girls who 
have obeyed that impulse—that de- } 
sire to be somebody. They are on 
the road to success—and who knows 
—in a few short years they may be } 
nationally famous like the big pro- ] 
ef 
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fessionals you read about in our 
advertisement last m 


Raymond Baird, - 
“Little Sousa,’ 

known ee 
America as the child sax- 
ophone prodigy. Hesays: 
“Any Boy can learn to 
play a Buescherifhe will 
take the same interest in 
it that he would in a 

game of marbles.” 





Russell Kay of St. 
Louis is six years 
old. His mother writes: 
“Just a month from the 
time Russell received his 
Buescher, he appeared 
at the Grand Central 
Theatre. He thinks 
there is nothing like his 
Buescher Saxophone.”’ 


Polly Dadson, | 
plays in vaudeville 
with her two musical 
brothers. Polly says: 
“I am very pleased with 
my Buescher. It has a 
. much nicer tone, and 
’ plays easier than any 
other Trumpet I have 
ever seen or play 


William Birken of 
Charleroi, Pa., is 
eleven | years old. He 
says: “I have had my 
Buescher for two years, 
and would not trade it 
for any other in the 
world. I have played in 


! 
public many times, and 
l 








it always does its duty.” 


Dave Winters of 
Brooklyn plays for 
pleasure. He says: 

am more than ~ ot 
with my two Buescher 
Saxophones. They are 
80 easy to blow, and pro- 
duce a wonderful tone. 
I have taken only ten 
lessons, and am progress- 

ing very rapidly.” 


Phyllis Grubb lives 
in the sunny state of 
California. Shesays: “I 
am proud ofmy Buescher 
Saxophone. The mech- 
anism is perfect, and the { 
tone wonderful. I didn’t 
think one could get so 
much pleasure in play- 
ing an instrument.”’ 


Billy Fisher started 
to play at seven, and 
now in his early teens he 
plays in a well known 
ra and b t 
over WEAF. He sayz: 
“For tune, tone and fine 
workmanship, noinstru- 
. Ment can compare with 
a Buescher True-Tone.”’ 
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If you are interested in a musical instru- 
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pee tee enable you to more } 
quickly. hy ayy will your favorite 

instrument f fora free trial, and will arrange j 
easy ly pay Write today for 

complete information. j 
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‘BUESCHER BANDINSTRUMENTCO. 
5008 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 


Easy to Play-Easy to Pay 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO., 
5008 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. (576) 

I'd like to own a Buescher True-Tone in- 
strument. Send information and literature. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





Here is YOUR 
igh School 


Let these fifteen books fill 
your spare time with pleasure 
and entertainment as they 
prepare you easily and quickly 
in your own home for bigger 
pay, broader culture and both 
social and business success. 


ID you miss your chance to go to 
high school? You need no long- 
er be handicapped! Now you can have 
your high-school education—in your 
spare time at home. No tedious study 
—no laborious lessons! Just a few 
minutes of pleasant reading a day. 
Every high school subject is covered 
in the most entertaining and effective 
way—by Questions and Answers. 


A high school education is the surest 
way to increase your earning power. 
It gives you culture, enables you to 
meet and know educated, worthwhile 


people. 


Greatest Bargain in Brain 
Power Ever Offered! 


Never before has there been such a bargain in 
education. Never before has it been possible to 
obtain a high school education in so easy and rapid 
a way, and at so little cost. 


With these fifteen books in your hands, you have 
at your command fifteen expert instructors, each 
one teaching you in your own home exactly as if 
you were attending a modern million dollar high 
school. By answering the examination questions 
that supplement these books you can qualify for 
a High School Certificate. 


FREE EXAMINATION 
Send No Money 


Before you pay a penny, see for yourself how 
easy it is to acquire high school training this new 
easy way. The coupon will bring you the fifteen 
famous Blue Books to examine free. They cover 
Biology, Ancient History, American History, Ele- 
mentary Algebra, Physics, Modern History, 
Literature, Economics, Spelling, Civics, Physi- 
ography, Geography, Arithmetic, Latin, English 
Grammar. Keep them and enjoy them for 5 days. 
Then decide. You take absolutely no risk; you 
assume no obligation by mailing the coupon. You 
miss a wonderful opportunity by NOT doing so. 
Tear it off now, before you turn the page. 


High School Home Study Bureau 
Dept. 382, 31 Union Square, New York City 


Gentlemen: You may send me, for — EXAMI- 
NATION, the 15 famous Blue Books, co 
equivalent of a four-year High School Education. Fin 
5 days I will either return the books or remit 
— vad Mintrsttre and then $4 a month for tt the four months, 
oO! 








Wild Bill Gets’ 


Chased 
ae ct — page 33) 











roarin’ sound, an’ the rocks an’ things beside 
me would all tremble, an’ I knew that that 
was the two-hundred-an’-fifty-pound Starvin’ 
Rabbit givin’ out his own private sneeze. 

“‘ After a strenuous ten or fifteen minutes of 
this, I told my Indians to quit heavin’ pebbles 
an’ sand, an’ to just sit quiet an’ wait for 
further orders. We let the dust an’ pepper 
settle down below, though the racket still 
continued for some minutes after the air had 
got clear. 

“Then I yelled out that I was willin’ to 
stop usin’ my magic on them, an’ was 
willin’ to let them out of the bottle, if they’d 
promise not to do anythin’ rash afterwards. 
The minute they heard me, an’ knew that I had 
caused all this, they all set up a howlin’ for 
me to open up the passage an’ let them out 
an’ they’d be good for ever an’ ever, an’ never 
so much as frown at me—atchooooo! An’ 
some of them even went so far as to promise 
me anythin’ they ever owned, just so long as 
I'd get them out of that terrible hole. 

“So Red Head an’ his braves an’ me went 
down with our horses, an’ we managed to roll 
aside the boulders pluggin’ the bottle neck, an’ 
all the Indians inside the bottle ’most had a 
fight amongst themselves over which one 
should come out first, they was so sick of the 

lace. 

“Finally they all got out, an’ I never saw 
such a sorry-lookin’ mess of Indians an’ 
horses before nor since. They sneezed every 
now an’ then, the whole lot of them, an’ ’most 
bumped their noses on the ground every time 
they did, the action was so violent. An’ the 
pepper had also made their eyes water, an’ 
the whole lot of ’em, horses an’ Niches, looked 
as if they’d been to the funeral of all their 
best friends, an’ were still cryin’ their eyes out. 
Some of them had big bumps on their heads 
that warn’t made by pepper or sand, but by 
the big stones that my braves had now 
an’ then chucked down by way of good 
measure. 

“So I went up to Chief Starvin’ Rabbit an’ 
Leapin’ Frog, an’ found them rubbin’ certain 
parts of themselves where the salt had hit 
them an’ was still smartin’, an’ I up an’ 
apologized for what I’d done to them by way 
of stuffin’ lighted matches down the fat 
Indian’s neck, an’ pullin’ the Frog’s hair ’most 
out by the roots. I said I’d only done it for 
their own good, an’ all this pepper business 
had been for their good too, as I calculated it 
would sneeze all the fight out of them. ’Course, 
I called the pepper my magic. An’ I asked 
them if they were goin’ to make up their 
troubles over the horse then an’ there without 
any more scrappin’ ideas, or would I have to 
turn some more magic on them. So they 
dropped down on their knees, almost, an’ asked 
me not to be magical again, an’ as for the horse 
idea, it was all forgiven an’ forgotten, an’ they 
promised me very humbly never to do any- 
thing naughty again—which I only half 
digested. 

“ After that, we all got onto our horses an’ 
started back to my tradin’ shack, real peace- 
able an’ friendly an’ quiet again, except now 
an’ then some brave or horse would stop to 
sneeze in a way that curled them up into 
funny shapes, most laughable to see. When 
we got to my shop, I gave every brave be- 
longin’ to Leapin’ Frog’s outfit an’ Starvin’ 
Rabbit’s gang one headache pill, which I 
thought they might need, an’ a drink of water 
to each horse, which they certainly appreci- 
ated, an’ I put some salve on the places where 
my salt had perforated the chiefs. To Red 
Head an’ his mess I presented the promised 
wintergreen-flavored chewin’ tobaccer, which 
they carefully wrapped up to take home to 
drop into the family stew, regardless of the 
fact that they knew it would make ’em horrible 
sick in the stummick. So everything ended 
happy for me, an’ the poor Indians went away, 
still sneezin’, with a heap of respect for white 
man’s magic. 

‘An’ guess that’s the end of that yarn,” he 
poked up the fire and grinned cheerfully at us. 
“Look here, Wild Bill,” someone spoke up 
accusingly, “‘could you be so cruel and mean 
as to play a dirty trick like that on those ig- 
norant Indians?” 

Wild Bill Bumps gazed at the questioner 
with great dignity. 

“You remember the salt I used in the yarn?” 
he asked, and the other nodded wonderingly. 
“Well, I wish we had some now.” 
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for fast feet 











“Why? ” 
“Hump! You need some, that’s all.” And 
Wild Bill grinned again. 
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KEDS SPRING-STEP 


A champions’ favorite for basketball 
and many othersports.“Arch cushion” 
and staunch supporting stays resist 
the most severe foot-strain. “Strong 
grip” eyelets that won’t pull out. 
“Feltex” insole. 





KEDS GLADIATOR 


A medium price, sturdy shoe for all- 
round use. Patented “Feltex’”’ insole 
keeps the foot cool and co1z: ‘urtable. 
Reinforced toe gives extra protection 
at point of hardest service. Special 
non-skid sole. Grins at punishment. 





KEDS CONQUEST 


Made with the popular crepe sole, 
famous for wear. A special toe cap 
reinforcement that will let you scuff to 
your heart’s content. “Feltex” insole. 





KEDS MERCURY 

The winner in the popular priced 
field and a wonderful shoe for the 
money. Tough amber-colored sole. 
Black athletic trimmings and ankle 
patch. Nickel eyelets. “Feltex” in- 
sole. If you’re looking for an excep- 
tional value at the price, ask your 
dealer to show you Mercury. 





If there’s one time you need 
Keds’ braking power for your 
feet, it’s when you play basket- 
ball! Your “ole dogs” start and 
stop oftener and more suddenly 
in basketball than in any other 
indoor or outdoor game—and 
on hard, slippery floors, too. 

Keds’ tough safety-soles are 
specially designed to grip the 
smoothest surfaces. With Keds 
you can take turns on one foot. 
You could play basketball on 
glass in Keds. 

‘If you don’t need basketball 
Keds, remember that Keds 
offer the most complete line of 
models for every indoor sport 
and outdoor activity. You'll find 
Keds in the best shoe stores 
right here in town, and there’s 
the greatest variety to choose 
from you ever saw. All prices, 
too, from $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, 
$1.75, and up to $4.00. 

Remember Keds aren’t ordi- 
nary “sneakers.” Keds are made 
by the largest specialist in the 
canvas footwear business. Keds 
are real shoes—fine rubber-soled, 
canvas-topped shoes. There’s 
nothing quite like them for fast, 
sure footwork. 

KEDS—KEDS —KEDS. 
The name “Keds” is stamped on all 
genuine Keds. Look for the name 
and be swre. 


United States Rubber Company 


© 
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At #190 $125 $150 $175 gnd up 
to $490, The more you pay, 
the more you get—but full 
value whatever you spend. 


REG.U.S.PAT. OFF 






















Don’t Forget 


Mother, Dad, Aunt, Uncle 
and all the Grown-ups 
Be Sure to Show Them This Special Invitation 
Parents and all grown-up friends of boys are invited to sub- 
scribe, in combination with the boy’s own subscription, for any 
of these “favorites” among popular magazines 
At Special Saving Price 
BOYS’ LIFE has secured the cooperation of these publishers 


for the sole benefit of adult relatives and friends of the boys who 
read BOYS’ LIFE. 










Regular Price $2.50 
Special Price $2.05 
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Special Price $4.50 



























Regular Price $5.00 
Special Price $4.25 
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Special Price $2.50 
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coat’s not too fine to put on again to-night.” 
He glanced at Jake, who nodded in assent. 
“Ye can wear it in the morning, too, Norton. 
I won’t track my blood in the snow for no 
serenade, birthday or no birthday,” he de- 
clared, bitterly. 

“Nobody’ll blame ye, Jake, an’ I'll be 
thankful for the loan of the coat,” said Norton. 

A stir of preparation began in the little hut. 
a were — down from the walls 
an lished. Young Shippen tore a ragged 
wag his leather trousers and placed 
it in the sole of his shoe to cover a gaping hole. 
The sick men were attended to, and when 
Norton came back, every man was curled up 
in the straw, the ragged blankets drawn to- 
gether as closely as possible. 


GRAY dawn barely touched the hilltops the 

next morning when the men assembled on 
the snowy artillery ground. They shivered as 
the icy wind cut through their ragged garments. 
They stamped their feet and swung their arms 
to fight the numbing chill of the winter morn- 
ing. Suddenly the roll of a drum silenced the 
grumbling murmurs among them. A flash of 
red, white and blue caught the morning light, 
and they fell in behind it. They struggl 
through field and wood, breaking a path 
through the drifted snow as they went. Down 
Gulph Road they tramped, past the huts of 
Conway’s Brigade. A young fifer shrilled out a 
couple of bars of “The Rogues’ March,” but 
was quickly stopped by Music Master Hoffman 
Only the password was exchanged with the 
gloomy sentries on duty there, and the little 
band hurried on. 

The Virginians of Washington’s life-guard 
were a little surprised at men leaving their 
warm huts to march through the snow on so 
cold a morning, but gave them a courteous 
escort. 

The first pale sunbeams cast a golden light 
upon the snow as the mer paraded smartly 
before the stone building that housed Wash- 


ington. 

“Now, nas ‘Old Continental March,’” 
announced music master, and the men 
began with a will. 

Hardly had they finished the air when the 
tall figure of Washington appeared in the door- 
way, a kindly smile brightening his care-worn 
face. He was followed by a grinning negro, 
carrying a tray of steaming cups. 

“Long live General Washington!” shouted 
Norton. The cheer that followed brought 
officers and men crowding to the scene. Slender 
Lafayette rode up with General Greene, the 
latter’s burly shoulders testifying to his early 
blacksmithing days. 

A plump little lady, wrapped in a long cloak, 


hington at Valley Forge 
(Concluded from page 8) 
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appeared beside the General. Her rosy face 
was wreathed with curling brown hair, covered 
by a snowy cap. She beckoned to a drummer- 
boy, and the went proudly to her, hat in 
hand. The men kept respectful silence while 
she spoke to the boy. 

“Are there any sick men in your camp, my 
lad?” ‘The womanly sympathy of her tone 
was not lost on the listening men. 

“Yes, Ma’am. There’s quite a few, pretty 
sick,” answered the boy. 

“T will come and see them later in the 
morning.” She looked at his broken shoes, 
through which his bare toes showed blue and 
swollen. “I knitted these socks myself. Please 
wear them in memory of this day,” she said 
handing him a pair of warm woolen socks. 

“Thank you kindly, Ma’am,” said the lad, 
his voice suddenly husky. 

Mrs. Washington smiled and disappeared 
indoors. 

“Do you want to give us ‘Yankee Doodle,’ 
boys?” asked the General, with a smile. 
This air always a both officers and men, 
for it had been played in derision by the British 
until the tables were turned upon them. The 
men played the lively air with spirit, their 
hearts warmed by the General’s evident 

leasure in it. At the end of the piece, he 

nded his purse to a slender young aide. 
There was much joyous chaffing as Col. Alexan- 
der Hamilton handed round bits of change, 
something the men did not often see. 

“Now, boys, ‘A Successful Campaign,’”’ 
called the music master, and the men played 
it as if their very souls were breathing the 
stirring music. 

““Never have I heard such eloquent playing,” 
murmured Lafayette, and Greene nodded 
assent. E 

As the music ended, Washington stepped 
forward. His gray eyes looked earnestly into 
those of the men as he began to speak. “My 
brave lads, I thank you for this expression of 
affection and loyalty. Your sufferings touch 
my heart, and I will take this occasion to say 
that I have made the strongest appeals to 
Congress to relieve your necessities. Your 
ardor gives me new hope for our spring cam- 
paign. Supported by patriotism which makes 
ight of the greatest hardships, I cannot despair 
of victory for our arms.” 

His eyes glowed with resolution as he spoke, 
and every man sensed behind the words the 
noble devotion which would endure all and 
brave all for the sake of liberty. 

The cheer that went up called the echoes 
from every hill, and the men went back to 
—- their hearts inspired by a new sense of 
confidence and security which no privation 
could shake. 















morning—that is I—the gauges read full.” 
Don remembered suddenly that he had not 
measured the tanks. 

“Gauges sometimes stick. It’s best to check 
up with a measuring stick, Don. However, 
it’s too late now. We're next. Climbin. On 
~ —_ Brackett. Don you give him a 


He climbed into the cock-pit. Don went 
around to the other side of the machine and 
climbed up into his seat while Brackett leaped 
to the front of the ship and seized the propeller. 
All action now, Lieutenant Harmon adjusted 
ignition switch, choke and spark. 

“Turn her over,” he shouted. 


A SUCKING, sobbing sound inside the 
motor as the propeller was turned, then a 
sudden thump as it bounced back against the 
compression was followed instantly by a series 
of explosions as the cylinders began to fire, and 
a moment later the big cyclone engine was 
splitting the air with a deafening roar. 

At the controls Lieutenant looked 
over the edge of the cock-pit at the starter with 
his checkered black-and-white flag held aloft. 
With a niceness resulting from long training 
he nursed the engine to the point where the 
ee ee 
or the flag that would send it away. A mo- 
ment’s breathless pause, as the starter held 
the flag aloft, and in that moment Don, 
tensed in the cock-pit, gripping the dual con- 
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trol, had a feeling that he was on the threshold 
of adventure. He was highly elated, but with 
his elation, a thought pricked his conscience. 
If he had only climbed up on top of the plane 
that morning and measured the depths of fuel 
in’the gas tank, he could start that race with a 
free mind instead of a feeling of worry. 

The flag descended with a swish. Instantly 
Lieutenant Harmon accelerated the ship. 
The Black Hawk fairly leaped across the 
ground, bumping and lurching over the un- 
even surface for a hundred feet before it 
darted into the air and like a bird started 
soaring skyward, the nose of the machine 
tilted upward at a sharp angle. They were off 
in the great race to reach a higher ceiling 
than any of the planes on the big field would 
attain that day. 

Don looked over the edge of the cock-pit. 
The ground fell away below them with start- 
ling, almost sickening swiftness. He found 
himself gazing downward into a sea of up- 
turned faces that looked for all the world like 
a sprinkle of salt across the earth. Behind the 
mass of spectators was the great area of parked 
automobiles, their varnished tops and metal 
work gleaming in the sunlight. To the left 
and right were the flat roofs of the hangars 
with their circular target markings, and be- 
yond and behind them was the big Fullerton 
factory, with the name painted across the roof. 

But everything was fast dwarfing below them 
as they soared upward. They were leaving 
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the field behind, too, for Lieutenant Harmon 
with his expert knowledge of aerial navigation 
was taking advantage of the changing upper air. 
currents. The nose of the ship was tilted up- 
ward at such a tremendous angle that Don 
‘found himself tilting his body forward in an 
instinctive effort to balance the machine. 
But when he realized what he was doing he 
relaxed in his seat. 

Up they climbed. Don glanced at his wrist- 
watch, then at the altimeter. In three minutes 
they had climbed more than five thousand 
feet. He made a quick mental computation. 
If they continued to climb as fast as they were 
at present they would top the Marie An- 
toinette’s figures by almost a thousand feet. 
They would reach a ceiling of more than 
eighteen thousand feet. That would come 
very close to being a real record. Don was 
elated. He watched the dials carefully. He 
glanced at the gas and oil dials, and as he did 
so, a feeling of apprehension, a suspicion that 
something was wrong began to develop within 
him. Those gauges both indicated that the 
tanks were still full—full to the top. This 
could not be. With four or five minutes of 
steady climbing this way; with the engine 
sucking up and using all the gas it could 
consume, that fuel gauge should have dropped 
a little. Was it stuck? And if it was stuck, 
had the tanks been full as he supposed? 

A great fear clutched his heart. He shot a 
glance at the pilot who was peering steadily 
ahead watching the upper air with his be- 
goggled eyes as he shot the rocket-like machine 
higher and still higher, climbing constantly. 

Don glanced again at the fuel gauge, then 
at his watch and the altimeter. The flight was 
more than half over. They were at the ten- 
thousand-foot level. He began to feel the 
pressure in his.ears. Breathing was harder. 
He had a little sense of headiness, dizziness 
that resulted from the fast-changing air- 
pressure. Still they climbed, twelve thousand, 
thirteen, fourteen thousand, then fifteen. 
The steadily advancing indicator of the altim- 
eter moved slowly up to sixteen thousand, 
sixteen thousand five hundred, seven hundred, 
eight hundred, seventeen thousand. They had 
surpassed the ceiling of all the machines so 
far save that of the Marie Antoinette, and 
they still had better than a minute to go. 
They would beat the Antoinette. They would 
top eighteen thousand. They might make 
nineteen thousand. Even twenty thousand 
and make a new record for machines in their 
class. They might—— 

Don suddenly stopped speculating on their 
performance, and a sickening feeling gripped 
him in the'pit of the stomach. Came the 
unpleasant sound of a cylinder missing, then 
another and another and still another in 
quick succession. They were out of gas. 
Fuelless, and in a moment they would be 
without power. The thought scarcely flashed 
to his mind when suddenly the motor stalled, 
and the next instant the ship fell away into a 
sickening tail-spin to begin dropping like a 
plummet out of the sky. 

_ Swiftly Lieutenant Harmon, his lips com- 
pressed and his face grim, began to operate the 
controls to bring the ship out of its perilous 
drop. Don, holding his breath watched him 
manipulate the wheel and rudder yoke in a 
quick and desperate effort to level off. The 
came down a thousand feet, fifteen hundred, 
two thousand feet, dropping far faster than 
they had climbed. Don could hear the air 
shrieking past them. He could feel the terrific 
strain on the trembling ship, and he wondered 
vaguely whether.some one of the braces or 
struts might not collapse and send them 
crashing downward to their doom. 

But Don for a moment was so sick at heart 
and disappointed that he almost wished the 
ship would crash, with him in it, for he realized 
all too well that the fix they found themselves 
in was due entirely to his carelessness. He 
had not sounded the depth of the gas tank and 
made certain that their fuel supply was ample. 
He had depended upon the pass gauge, and 
it had stuck. Someone had all but drained 
the tank of the fuel supply during the night, 
and asa result they had lost an opportunity 
to break an altitude record, and probably lost 
the contest. And worse than that they were 
now thousands of feet above the earth with a 
stalled motor and no power to pull them out 
of the terrible tail-spin they had suddenly 
slipped into. 

The plane wabbled and swayed and twisted 
and turned dizzily as it slid downward with 
sickening speed. Seconds seemed like ages 
yet were all too terribly brief when Don 
realized how soon they would crash if they con- 
tinued downward. They dropped another 
thousand and still another thousand. He was 
thankful that they had attained the height they 
had. It gave Lieutenant Harmon a little longer 
to right the ship and bring it out on even keel. 
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How swiftly and carefully the expert pilot 
worked. There was no fear in his face; only 
a grim tenseness about his firm square jaw. 

Once it seemed as if he had succeeded in 
getting the ship on even keel again, but before 
Don could breath a sigh of relief it spun and 
dropped into another tail-spin. A second time 
he leveled it off. And this time it stayed on 
even keel and began to volplane. Lieutenant 
Harmon’s square jaw relaxed a little then and 
Don knew that the peril, for the moment, was 
over. 

But they would have to make a landing 
without power and without being [able to 
choose their landing space. They were five 
thousand feet up. Don looked over the cock- 
pit cowling. The earth seemed to be rushing 
up toward them at a terrific speed. In a matter 
of seconds—a minute at the most and they 
would hit the earth. But where? And how? 

They had left Ovington Field far behind. 
Don could not see it in the distance. There 
was a lot of woods below them. But ahead, in 
the direction they were gliding, was a big 
fenced-in field with a farmyard beyond. The 
field was cultivated. It looked as if it con- 
tained potatoes, or young corn. It was 
mighty uneven, but the best place that pre- 
sented itself for a landing. Lieutenant 
Harmon was guiding the Black Hawk toward 
it. Would they make it? They were coming 
down at terrific speed. If they could not reach 
the field before they came to earth they would 
crash in the woods and the Black Hawk would 
be smashed to a thousand pieces. 

They were three thousand feet up. Thenina 
breathless instant they had dropped to two 
thousand feet. And a moment later less than a 
thousand. They crossed the fence at the lower 
end of the field scarcely five hundred feet high, 
and a few seconds later Don felt a jarring 
bump as their wheel struck the soft earth of the 
potato patch and caused the machine to bounce 
violently in the air, only to come down again 
heavily, bounce along for a hundred feet, then 
suddenly come to an abrupt stop with a crash 
and the rending of wood beneath them. But 
fortunately they stopped right side up without 
a nose over. 

Lieutenant Harmon sat back in his seat and 
breathed a sigh of relief. Then he took off his 
goggles and headgear and wiped his perspir- 
ing forehead. 

“Smashed our landing gear, I guess. It 
sounded so,” he said. Then added, “That 
means we are stuck here until we can get a team 
or a truck to pull us out onto hard ground 
where we'll have to wait until we get a new 
landing gear from the factory. But we are 
lucky we didn’t land in the woods yonder. 
It would have been the end for both of us. 
Here comes the farmer and his family now, 
probably ready to give us the jdickens for 
coming down into his potato field.” 

Then turning his blue-gray eyes full on Don 
he seemed to look deep into Don’s conscience- 
stricken soul. 

“Don,” he said simply, but in a voice that 
registered his disappointment, ‘the blame 
for this is on your shoulders. I’m surprised 
and disappointed. If you had measured our 
gas with a stick, or even looked into the 
tank this morning instead of depending im- 

licitly on the dials, this couldn’t have 
sy As it is we’ve lost the race and 
cracked up the ship, and we had a good chance 
to win the climb. Let it be a big lesson to 
you, my boy. Always check up on everything 
about a plane very carefully before you take it 
into the air. Safe flying depends first on 
the amount of thoughtful care the aviator 
devotes to his machine. Only good luck 
saved our lives this time.” 

And Don, with a lump in his throat that 
felt as big as an apple, and a very heavy heart 
could scarcely p back the tears as he 
answered: : 

“J—I—I’m sorry, sir. It was very carelesss 
of me—terribly careless, and—and—I have 
let you down rather shamefully after—the— 
confidence—you—put—in me.” 

Despite his struggles to keep it back a big 
sob escaped him, and utterly miserable and 
unhappy he flung his arm against the edge of 
the cock-pit and buried his face in the folds 
of his leather coat while big tears of disap- 
os ggg and unhappiness coursed down his 

ee 


Lieutenant Harmon stood beside him in 
silence fora moment. Then in fatherly fashion 
he put his hand on Don’s leather-clad shoulder. 

“There, there, Don,” he said, “buck up. 
Let it be a lesson to you, but don’t let it take 
the starch out of you. There is another race to 
fly on Saturday. Let’s decide to do our best to 
win that one. Come on now, climb down. 
Here comes the farmer. We’ll begin negotia- 
tions for a lift out of this place. Perhaps we can 
get back to the field before the contest is over.” 











€1 An Advertisement of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Wuen you talk over the Bell System 
long distance wires you are very likely 
to be talking over a “‘phantom””’ cir- 
cuit. Whether you are or not would 
not be known to you, for the voice 
over a phantom circuit is just as clear 
as over any other kind. But the phan- 
tom circuit makes it possible for two 
pairs of wires to do the work of three. 

The ordinary circuit is made up of 
two wires and the current flows around 
them. Two of these circuits, with four 
wires, will of course carry two conver- 


channel for a third conversation is made 
out of these same two circuits. 

Each of the two circuits is cut into 
three parts (as in the diagram) and 
reconnected at the ends by phantom 
coils. These are a type of transformer. 
Each part then acts exactly as though 
it had not been altered. But together 
they make up a phantom circuit, ar- 
ranged as indicated in the diagram. 
Half the circuit in this third or phan- 
tom circuit flows over one pair of wires, 
half over the other. 

The Bell System is made up of tele- 
phone companies giving service 
throdghout the United States. More 
than half the telephones in the world 
are in this country. The phantom cir- 
cuits save the expense and upkeep of 
many miles of wire for the owners and 
users of telephone service. 





What is 2 Phantom 
Tclephone (itcuit? 


sations. By means of phantom coils a © 
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To Answer 
Those 
Questions 


that arise in school, 
recreation, and read- 
ing hours, every 
thoughtful boy needs 
> D ° fi, 
The Best Abridged Dictionary 

It contains 106,000 Vocabulary terms; dictionary 
of Biography; Gazetteer; rules of punctuation; use 
of capitals, abbreviations, foreign phrases, etc. 
1256 pages; 1700 illustrations. 


The thin-paper edition is especially handsome and 


convenient to handle. Special Merriam Cloth, 


$5.00; Fabrikoid, $6.00; Leather, $7.50. 


When Buying, Look for the 


MERRIAM CIRCULAR TRADE-MARK 
Get the Best 
Purchase of your bookseller; or send order and re- 
mittance direct to us; or write for information. Free 
specimen pages if you mention Boys’ Life. 
G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 
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+ Rexcraft + 


OFFICIAL BUGLE 
BOY scouTSs OF AMERICA 





Be prepared to enter 


ConrTESTS 
Official Bugles are sold by Music 


RAFT PRIZE 


REXCRAFT 
Dealers, Scout Outfitters, and im | Goods 
Army 


Stores. 


Key of “G" slide to“F.” U. 5. 


Specifications. Highly polished Brass finish. 


FREE with every Rexcrart Officia! 
copy of ‘*A Guide to the Mastery of t 


OO fully guaranteed fi barrels 
$5. of fun—years of ade. 


1 Bugle a 
he Bugle.” 


Only five notes to learn. Any boy of 7 years can 
blow the Rexcrart. ¥s 


57 Jay Street, Brooklyn 


REXCRAFT, Inc. 
New York 
-—--COUPON------ 


REXCRAFT, Inc., 
57 Jay Street, Brooklyn, New York 


Please send me REXcRAFT 
free booklet. Enclosed find $5.00. 
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As a Scout you aim to be a straight shooter in 
everything you do. m you put on your uni- 
form you feel a greater urge to be a real Scout. 
Of course, if you are correctly dressed you wear 
Official Scout Shoes. If your shoe store doesn’t 
have them, write te THE EXCELSIOR SHOE 
COMPANY, authorized manufacturer of Official 
Boy Scout and Sea Scout Shoes, Department C, 
Portsmouth, Ohio. 
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Official Boy Scout Service Shoe 






EXCEL 


Official Boy Scout 













THISCLASS RING $1.30 


Largest Catalog Issued Sent FREE 


Ring as shown with any one or two letters in 
or SS beside shieid, 12 or 





MODEL AIRPLANES 
that FLY. Only $1.50 fomeste 


BOY: Here ws the greatest value you've ever 
seen. enuine aluminum model air- 
plane that really ies. The “ Mocar’’ monoplane 


—Set No. 1—is a copy of Lindbergh's famous 
3] irit of St. tous. ing — a in., fuselage 
motor, 5) peller, rubber- 


wets “aise wheels. Welg! t conpiene only about 
This is a practical, s le, real model plane = 
ves you a whole lot ‘oft = at the moderate 


mounted on cardboard with all parts iy 
marked, .and full instructions for assembl 
tool nec mstruction Set 


id fuselage coverii t ly $1 
paid. 3 ae $2.00 er as ag .50 post- 


Model L, made up ready to fi 25 postpaid. 
3 tor $6.00)” “Mt 10 A, $2. oe 


Great fun, learn how to make and fly airplanes. 
Order now, or see your dealer. 
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THE nag eh CARMEL MFG. CO. 
Dept. B, New Haven, Conn. 





"Puzizlecratt? 





COUTS—attention! . Glance down, please, 

at the first puzzle in this column. One 
reading will be enough—you will be caught in 
the intricacies of this remarkable contribution, 
which equals any puzzle thus far printed in 
Boys’ Lire. At first it seems very difficult, 
but as you look it over, various clues appear— 
almost too many in fact. We congratulate the 
clever maker of this Hexagon and hope that 
another puzzle, equally good, may soon ap- 
pear, though the author writes he worked 
over this for about a year. 

And just a word to new subscribers. For 


some months we have given a cash prize to 
those who answer all the puzzles in a number, for 
three consecutive months. Wide-awake Scouts 
will please bear this in mind, provided they can 
have their answers here at this office by the 
roth of each month. That date is the limit. 


For Original Puzzle 
Wesley Wichman, $5. 


For Puzzle Answers 
Sam Householder, Jr., $2. Arthur V. Jar- 


, $2. 


An English-American Author—Hexagon 














(Prize Puzzle) 

This puzzle may be 5}42|—| 55] 72) —|— what time. My 27— 
divided into two equal “ oe - = 101 4 y? = 78—o1—73 is Ireland. 
parts, the line of di- _|gs] g|—l46|—| 56] 88]1031112| 95] 77] — My 69—41—89—25 is 
vision being in the 23|49|36|14|19|—|25|110} — | 80} 63]111|106| 70) — to mislay. My 11— 
middle, and indicated — 16)}—}20/31|—) 2)—/—| 50) 76)115) 78) 93/109)100| 87; g6—107—85 is at a 
by an occasional star. —28|~|39|30)12}—-|27|33) + | 81) 73) 86) 59/102) — |105|90— distance. My 44—08 

4/10] 15|—|29|54|34|—| + |108| 62) 83] 74) — | — | 94/69 ~ ; 
The names on the 37| 6\—|13|57|-|—| 68] — | 85| 99|107| 64/113] 91 —62—32 Is precise 
left-hand side are of 52|18|—| 1|58| 3] 48] 65) 96)104| 89] — | — and formal. My 60 
English authors while —|43} 9)45/40) 22) 84) — | 71) — | 92 —84—43—50 is a red- 
- 47|—|24|32| + | 97| 66] — |114 . . , 
those on the right are 47|17| 71+1 61|—| 79 dish coating on iron. 

















American. The last 
letter of the English name forms the first letter 
of the American name. 

Reaprnc Across: 1. Elia’s name (English 
four letters); a famous explorer of to-day 
(American). 2. A famous English poet born 
in 1795; the writer of the most famous novel of 
the Civil War. 3. A famous writer of sea 
stories; the President of Yale College from 
t795 till 1817. 4. “The Sage of Chelsea”; 
“The Sage of Concord.” 5. An English play- 
wright born in 1868; the author of “Captain 
Blood.” 6. The writer whose best poem cen- 
ters around an albatross; the author of “The 
Hoosier Schoolmaster.” 7. The sixteenth 
laureate; an American colonial governor. 8. 
The author of “The Deserted Village”; the 
author of “The House of Seven Gables.” 09. 
The author of “Diana of the Crossways”; 
the chief author of “‘The Federalist” and a 


famous Secretary of the Treasury. 10. 
“Boz”; a writer of athletic stories for Boys’ 
Lire. 11. The author of the “Decline and 


Fall of the Roman Empire”’; the author of “The 
Octopus.” 12. “The Wizard of the North”; 
the pen-name of a famous humorist. 13. A 
brilliant English writer of to-day; the author of 
“The Gates Ajar.” 

When these names have been rightly guessed, 
the letters indicated by the numbers from 1 
to 8 will spell the name of a famous tragedy; 
from 9 to 15, the most famous of biographers; 
from 16 to 22, a castle celebrated in a poem by 
Byron; from 23 to 26, the “little man of Twick- 
enham”; from 27 to 34, a name borne by two 
English ‘poets—a brother and sister; from 35 
to 37, alluded to by Dickens as “Tiny”; from 
38 to 44, a poem by Shelley, commemorating 
the death of Keats; from 45 to 50, Shelley’s 
middle name; from 51 to 58, a famous story by 
George Eliot; from 59 to 66, an Indian poem 
by Longfellow; from 67 to 72, the pen name 
of William Sydney Porter; from 73 to 82, a 
famous story by Poe; from 83 to 85, the Chris- 
tian name of the hero of two books by Thomas 
Hughes; from 86 to 96, a political pamphlet by 
Thomas Paine; from 97 to 104, a Quaker poet; 
from 105 to 115, a novel by Bacheller.—WEs- 
LEY WICHMAN. 


Numerical Enigma 

I am composed of one hundred and eight 
letters, and form a tribute to Lincoln by James 
Russell Lowell. 

My 4—56—6s—31 is a monarch. My 
106—90—13—72 is a common holder for ice 
cream. My 86—40—49—10 is a number as- 
sociated with baseball. My 26—10o—19—76 
is to strike with a dagger. My 68—28—103— 
22 is the flesh of a bovine animal. My 35—70 
—58—905 is a wise man. My 61—39—97—7 
is sour. My 88—53—36—24 is to have on. 
My 92—33—108—74 is a narrow, rural path. 
My 63—83—8—21 is part of the foot. My 
16—80—42—99 is in this way. My 55—47— 
20—3 is to plunge into water, head foremost. 
My 102—45—30—9 is a large number. My 
I—12—38—s59 isasnare. My 79—66—81—93 
is to play a wind-instrument y anekilfully. My 
23—104—14—15 are crude metals. My 37— 
1o1I—s5—s7 is profit. My 17—105—52—s1 
is a feathered biped. My 75—94—48—34 is at 











My 46—2—77—6 is 
slender. My 71—87—54—467 is the inner part 
ofanut. My 82—29—18—64 is a conflagra- 
tion.—Horace M. ELvERson. 


Charade 


My first is never quite your own, 
My last is but a part; 
My whole, the feeling that you have 
When dull and sad at heart. 
—TRUMAN J. ARNOLD. 


Zigzag 
All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed and 
written one below another, the zigzag, begin- 
ning at the upper, left-hand letter, will spell the 
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Boys! FREE! 
BULLS EYE BBs 


Write your name on this advertisement and take it 
to your nearest hardware store. They will give you 
FREE a nickel tube of Bulls Eye Air Rifle Shot. Prac- 
tice with this shot on the FREE targets the dealer will 
also ‘give you and you'll soon be able to win some 
of the Fifty prizes, including three special Boy Scout 
prizes, which are ianated each month for best 
marksmanship. To be an expert marksman you 
need smooth, shiny, steel Bulls Eye BBs. They 
won't stick in your rifle. And you can use them 
over and over because they don’t flatten out. 


BULLS EYE 
3102 Snelling Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Take This Advertisement To Your Hardware Store 


If your dealer hasn’t Bulls Eye mail 
advertisement to us with Dealer’s Name 


COUPON: 
Good for a Nickel Size Tube of 
Bulls Eye Steel Air Rifle Shot 


: e Please deliver to this boy 
Retailers: [Nickel size tube of 
Bulls Eye Steel Air Rifle Shot and Free 
Target. Mail us this coupon and we will 
immediately remit to you the retail price of 
five cents. 


AMERICAN BALL COMPANY 
3102 Snelling Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


LEARN CARTOONING 


By The Landon Picture Chart Method 
Guided by this method hundreds of 























name of a famous man. boys have developed surprising talent 
Reapinc Across: 1. A small, troublesome originality, quickly. ‘They have sokd 
fly. 2. A vexatious thing. 3. Destiny. 4. | drawings while learning and later 
Showing no Pro au 5. To imprison. 6. | cartoonists, and are now earning 
A cipher. 7. To delay. 8. To repair. 9.| Skink ‘you ‘have talent or ‘aot 
Rapid. ro. Sica. 11. An Egyptian wading | send NOW for sample Picture 
bird. 12. To covet. 13. Hoary. 14. Para- aan altos tie, Some bilities o 
graph. 15 Wornonthe foot. 16. Presently. | tooming for YOU: "State your age 


—WI1aM F. Gray. 


Answers to January Puzzles 
STATESMAN’s Acrostic. Across:1. Wilting. 


2. Imitate. 3. Laments. 4. Loftily. 5. 
Inclose. 6. Amnesty. 7. Mopping. 8. En- 
trant. 9. Warrant. to. Awarded. 11. Ro- 
tated. 12. Tethers. 13. Goiters. 14. Loaf- 
ing. 15. Amended. 16. Dropped. 17. 
Shuffle. 18. Thought. 19. Oviform. 20. 
Norfolk. 21. Earshot. Primals, William 


Ewart Gladstone. From 1 to 92, “It is the 
duty of the Government to make it easy for 
the people to do right and difficult for the 
people to do wrong.” 

Cross-worD ENIGMA. Titicaca. 

PENTAGON. T, pet, parry, terrier, trifle, 
yells, rest. 

BEHEADED MusIcAL INSTRUMENTS. 1. 
Trom-bone. 2. Pia-no. 3. Saxo-phone. 4. 
Zit-her. 5. Tub-a. 6. Cor-net. 7. Trum- 
pet. 8. Tri-angle. 9. Gui-tar. 

Novet Acrostic. Primals, Lindbergh; 
fifth row, Roosevelt. Across: 1. Lacerates. 
2. Improving. 3. Narcotics. 4. Devastate. 
5. Boomerang. 6. Excavates. 7. Represent. 
8. Gasoliers. 9. Hesitates. 

CENTRAL Acrostic. Kit Carson. Across: 


1. Hikes. 2. Price. 3. Baton. 4. Macon. 
5. Blame. 6. Force. 7. Basin. 8. Croon. 
9. Congo. / 


CoNNECTED Squares. I. Opal, pane, anon, 
lend. II. Flee, lava, ever, ears. III. Dome, 
obey, mere, eyes. IV. Some, oven, mend, ends. 
V. Sure, upon, road, ends. 


Central Acrostic 


All the words contain the same number of 
letters. When rightly guessed and written 
one below another, the central letters will spell 
the name of a republic south of the United 
States. 

Reaptnc Across: 1. Part of a knife. 2. 
Ventured. 3. A finger or toe. 4. Part of a 
take. 5. Dull or tarnished. 6. To penetrate. 
7. Apigment. 8. To burn slightly. 9. Trite. 
—Joun YAMASHITA. 
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FOR YOU 
— you plan your camping trips 


for this coming summer, be sure to 
include in the list of things you need 
“Gold Medal” cots, chairs, tables and 
other equipment. 

Ask your dad—he knows that good 
restful sleep and real comfort about the 
camp mean a better time for you. He 
knows, too—that “‘Gold Medal” has been 
standard with all out- 
door people for thirty- 
seven years. 

You will like our 
new 1929 book on 
camping equipment. 
Mother and dad will 
enjoy looking through 
it, too. Write today 
for a Free copy. Have 
it ready to show the 
boys. 
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we got there, though, Carpenter and Duncan, 
and Gale, Nelson, and three or four more of 
the older fellows were there with Mr. Flanders 
waiting for us. 

“Mrs. Treadwell was here just before nine 
o’clock,” began Mr. Flanders, “nearly in 
hysterics. Her boy and little Danny Thomp- 
son went off for a picnic somewhere early this 
morning, and they haven’t come home. They 
didn’t say where they were going, but acted 
very mysterious, as if they had some great 
scheme, but they are always more or less that 
way, and she didn’t think anything of it at the 
time. She came up here to see if any of the 
troop had any idea where they had gone. 
Nobody had, except Burton, who saw them 
headed out Grand Boulevard about eight this 
morning. Smalley said after she left that he’d 
bet they had gone to the Big Rocks, but he 
didn’t give any reason for thinking so, and 
that’s absurd, for two little fellows like that. 
Why, they wouldn’t even know the way.” 

“They probably just went down into the 
Hangman valley,” said Billy. “But I don’t see 
how anything could happen to them down 
there.” 

“Anything can happen to a couple of 
youngsters like that in the woods,” said Mr. 
Flanders. “Just a sprained ankle would stump 
them, if nobody came along.” 

“Tt’s more likely they’ve stayed out to cook 
supper, and just forgotten to think about the 
time,” said Gale. 

“Even if Smalley should be right,” began 
Mr. Flanders again, “I don’t see what we could 
do about it. Of course, we might go over that 
whole trail, but it would mean being up half 
the night, and I don’t feel like doing that just 
on Smalley’s guess. And it would be foolish to 
start off on a wild-goose chase.like that when 
they’re likely to be somewhere else.” 

“Tt isn’t any of our funeral anyway,” said 
Landsdown.. “They aren’t in the troop, and 
we aren’t responsible for them.” 

“Why doesn’t Mrs. Treadwell call the 
police?” asked Billy. 

“She’s going to, if they don’t show up by 
ten o’clock. But I told her if they found any 
trace of them we’d be ready to help hunt for 
them. But of course, that’s only for those that 
want to.” 

“Let’s get some stuff to cook and have a 
moonlight hike down in Hangman valley any- 
way,” said Duncan. ‘“‘We could get a lot of 
sport out of hunting for a lost trail, and having 
a big bonfire and some eats to wind up on. 
And none of us but Dean have to get up early 
in the morning anyway.” 

“Me for that,” said Carpenter. ‘We prob- 
ably won’t find anything, but it will ease Mrs. 
Treadwell’s mind for awhile, till the naughty 
little boys come home; and meanwhile we 
could have some sport.” 

“All right,” said Mr. Flanders. ‘But if 
anything should turn up as to where they are, 
how would we know about it?” 

“Billy and I will stay right here till mid- 
night,” I said, “and get to you fellows any 
word that comes. You can tell Mrs. Tread- 
well and the police both that we are waiting 
here. And leave word at our homes what we’re 
doing, will you?” 

“On our way,” yipped Carpenter, and off 
they went, while Billy and I settled down for a 
long dull wait. But Billy was restless. 

“T’m going to run down to the house and 
get something to eat,” he said. “If anything 
comes up, wait for me.” 

He had hardly gone when I heard the door 
open, and as I looked up, wondering what 
Billy had come back for, somebody’s arm shot 
through the opening, threw a wad of paper 
toward me, and was gone again. I went to the 
door and had a look around, but there was 
nobody in sight. So I picked up, and unrolled 
the paper. It was a note. 

“Deer Tommy,” it read. ‘They wouldn’t 
lissen to me, but I know where those kids are, 
and I’m going after them. It’s all right, be- 
cause mother is away overnight, and I’le be 
back and safe in bed agen befoar Nora calls 
me in the moarning. I can get back over the 
poarch roof the way I came out. She sleeps 
like a log. I didn’t stop to tell you or enny- 
body, because you’d have argued me out of it. 
Tell Mrs. Treadwell not to wurry.” 

_ It wasn’t signed, but I knew from the spell- 
ing it was Smalley’s. And I just sat and stared 
at it—of all the crazy stunts I’d ever heard 
of, that was about the worst. Smalley knew 
about as much woodcraft as a blind man, and 
besides that he was afraid of the dark! And 
Suppose he did find the two youngsters, and 
there was anything wrong with them, what 
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could he do for them? I looked at my watch. 
It was ten o’clock. 

‘“‘Let’s see,” I said to myself. “He'll prob- 
ably get a ride to Moran. And after that 
there’s no telling what he’ll do—go straight on 
to the Rocks by road, or climb the mountain 
and follow along the trail. Well, he’ll be sitting 
beside a tree somewhere shaking all over with a 
case of nerves in an hour from now. But at 
that, he’s big enough to take care of himself, 
except for getting scared. And that won’t 
really hurt him.” 

I was still staring at the note when Billy 
came back. 

“Say,” he said. “TI got an idea. I got the 
radio people to broadcast those two kids’ 
getting lost. Anything new here?” 

I pitched him the note. 

“Well, dumbbells and doodlebugs!” he 
exploded. ‘‘Now we’ve got a mess for sure. 
What’s got into Smalley to do a thing like 
that?” 

“Oh, he’s begun to take his scouting seri- 
ously,” I said. 

“Tf that’s his idea of scouting, it’s going to 
be serious all right—if I catch him. Is there 
any chance of heading him off?” 

“There are about ten ways to Moran, and 
he has a half-hour start.” 

‘“‘Then I guess there’s nothing to do about it. 
We’re supposed to stay here anyway.” 

So there we sat—and got up, and walked 
around, and looked out the window, and sat 
down again. We told jokes, and speculated 
about Smalley, and planned camping trips, 
and wrestled and rough-housed, and still time 
dragged, and nothing happened. But at last 
we heard a heavy step by the door, and Dono- 
van, the night cop on our beat, came in. 

“*T was to tell you,” he said, ‘them two kids 
that’s lost was seen out by Moran along about 
nine this morning. It was,’phoned in by some- 
body that heard about ’em by radio.” 

“‘That settles it,” I cried. ‘Lew was right.” 

“And it’s just midnight,” said Billy. “What 
are we going to do?” 

“Get a car, and head for the Big Rocks. 
We can get word to the other fellows on our 
way.” 

“T’ll get the family flivver,” said Billy, “and 
some other things we may need. Wait for me.” 

If time goes slowly when you’re waiting for 
something, it surely goes fast enough when 
things start to happen. I just ran over to the 
house to let the family know what I was up to, 
and get my first-aid kit. But by the time we 
got out to the edge of the Hangman valley, it 
was half-past twelve. We could see a big bon- 
fire flickering through the trees down at the 
bottom of the deep valley, and figures moving 
about it as if they were having some kind of a 
war dance. But Billy fired three shots from 
his dad’s revolver, and the dancing stopped. 
And then he had his flashlight busy, and 
though I don’t read Morse code well, I could 
make out something about “Big Rocks. 
Follow,” and we were in the car again, and 
Billy was driving like mad out toward Moran 
and the Palouse highway. 

Half an hour later we turned off the paved 
road and onto a dirt road that led up toward the 
mountain. Just below the Big Rocks it came 
to an end, perhaps five hundred feet away, and 
we went scrambling and stumbling up the steep 
slope as fast as we could go. And as we went 
we could hear a noise, or a succession of noises, 
like somebody pounding on wood. 

“Chopping,” said Billy. ‘I wonder what’s 
that for?” 

As we drew nearer we heard the creak and 
then the slower swish and crash of a falling 


tree, 

“Oh, Smalley!” called Billy. ‘What are 
you doing? Is that you?” 
“Hustle along,” came the answer. “I’m all 
in.” 

So we hustled, so fast that in spite of moon- 
light and our flashlights we were continually 
banging our shins on rocks and down timber. 
Two or three times we fell, but at last, quite 
out of breath, we got to the foot of the rocks, 
to find Smalley sitting wearily by the stump of 
a small tree, the trunk of which was leaning 
against the big rock where the cave was. 
Smalley was out of breath, too, his face was 
scratched, his clothes torn. But there was a 
flash in his eye as he nodded a greeting to us. 

“Where are the kids?” I blurted. 

““Up there—in the cave. A piece of the ledge 
fell off behind them as they went in, and they 
were afraid to come back over it.” 
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Roland Jones, whose picture is 
shown in this advertisement, is 
a member of Troop No. 4, Boy 
Scouts of America, Oneida, New 
York. He has brought honor 
and distinction to his Troop by 
winning the state champion- 
ship, which was open to all Boy 
Scout Buglers throughout the 
state of New York. In this con- 
test Roland used a Buescher 
True-Tone Regulation Army 
Bugle—the same bugle he 
learned to play on—and it 
made him the most popular 
Boy Scout Bugler in New York. 


No Bugle can equal the 
Buescher Regulation Army 
Bugle. It has a beautiful, rich, 
penetrating tone of unlimited 
volume, and is exceptionally 
easy to blow. It is built in the 
key of G with slide to F. 
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pet and Cornet, and a place in the band. That’s real achievement. 
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Here’s Your Chance, Fellows! 


Do a real big “favor” for Mom, 
Dad, Uncle, Aunt, and all your 
grown-up relatives and friends 









Show this list to all the grown-ups and let them see the excellent 
opportunity they have of getting their “favorites” at special prices. All 
they do is combine their order with yours when you subscribe or renew 
for Boys’ Lire. 







Boys’ LIFE, with the special co-operation of other pub- 
lishers, is able to offer its subscribers and their parents and 
friends all the popular magazines in club with BOYS’ LIFE 
at very special ‘‘money-saving’’ prices. 







(Special Note) A// Boys’ Lire agents are privileged to take orders for 
these combinations. Here’s a chance for real sales. Call on all the 
homes in your neighborhood and show the parents of boys this list. Send 
in your orders and Boys’ Lire will-pay you commission. If you are not 
a Boys’ Lire agent, write for sales outfit and information. 
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““Can’t anybody get along on the ledge?” 
“Oh, yes. I’ve been over it, back and forth, 
six or eight times. There’s a crack a fellow 
can get his fingers into. But those two kids are 
just in a panic, and I can’t get them even to try 
coming out. They’ve been in there since three 
o’clock this afternoon.” 

“Couldn’t you let ’em down on a rope?” 

“Didn’t have sense enough to bring one. 
And I couldn’t hold either one of them long 
enough to let him down. I wouldn’t even have 
had my hatchet with me, except that I took it 
up to troop meeting to-night, to pass part of 
my test with. And I failed. But I got that 
tree down. Only it’s a little short, and wabbly, 
and I can’t move it into the right place any- 
way.” 

“We'll fix that,” said Billy. ‘Come on, 
Tommy. Roll it along the face of the rock. 
Now steady it, while I goup. Throw your light 
ahead of me.” 

He swarmed up the seven or eight feet of 
bare trunk, and then went swishing and crash- 
ing through the branches. Somewhere about 
three or four feet from the top he stopped, and 
stood up, leaning in a little toward the rock, 
and holding up his arms. 

“Come on, kids,” he called, gently and 
easily. “One at a time,—feet first,—slowly— 
slowly—that’s it—find a branch with your foot 
—TI won’t let you fall_—” and one aiter the 
other he caught the two youngsters by the feet, 
guided them in among the upper branches, and 
eased them down. They slid easily down the 
trunk, and no sooner had they reached the 
ground than each of them began to jabber as to 
which one had been to blame for going into the 
cave, and how it was the other one that had 
been afraid to come out over the ledge again. 

“And say, Billy,” chirped Treadwell, though 
his voice was still shaky, and his face was all 
streaked with tears, “I’m about starved. Did 
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you bring along something to eat? Smalley 
didn’t have sense enough to.” 

“Don’t you say Billy to me,” snapped Billy. 

“And don’t talk about anybody’s not having 
sense. You beat it down to the flivver, and 
keep your trap shut, before I get really mad 
and beat you to death. How is it with you, 
Lew? Are you all right?” 
_ “Y—I—guess so. But now they’re safe, I’m 
tireder than I thought. I came out over the 
mountain, because I didn’t know where I might 
find them, and I ran most of the way. Two or 
three times I thought I was going to give out, 
and sometimes in the timber it was pretty 
scary, but I kept thinking that maybe they 
were really lost, or hurt, and I managed to 
keep going. But I thought I’d never get here. 
What time is it—most morning?” 

“Only a little after one,” said Billy. “You 
sure made time. You’re some traveler. And 
for those two little varmints!” 

“Oh, well,” said Smalley. ‘I got a ride to 
Moran. And it was time I did somebody a 
good turn. I’ve been a good deal of a varmint 
myself.” 

Just as we got down to the flivver, Mr. Flan- 
ders and Carpenter came to a stop in a big auto. 

“Everything’s all right, sir,” said Billy, 
‘thanks to Lew here.” 

‘So I see,” said Mr. Flanders, with a grin. 
“Proud of you, Smalley. But it was a fool 
stunt, all the same, for you to set off all alone 
without any idea of what you were going to do 
when you got here.” 

“Yes, sir. I guess I’ll always be more or less 
dumb. But I knew if I could find them I could 
cheer them up, if I couldn’t do anything else. 
And I tried to do something worth-while, sir.” 

“If Treadwell and Thompson ever get to be 
as dumb as you are,” said Carpenter, “I sup- 
pose by and by we'll have to let them into 
the troop.” 














Bimbo, Lead Dog 
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up the mountainside to turn back. There 
was nothing to do but stagger blindly ahead— 
and leave the outcome to Bimbo. 

For three hours I could not see Bimbo or 
the other dogs—scarcely could I make out the 
handle-bars of the sled which I gripped. 
Then, about three o’clock, as we passed out 
of the storm zone just before night settled 
down, there stood the government tripod— 
three sticks marking the summit of the danger- 
ous pass! As I made my way forward and re- 
warded Bimbo by rubbing the ice from his 
face, it was with a feeling of wonder at an in- 
stinct that to me seemed inspired. 

But there came a day when Bimbo flatly 
refused to follow a defined trail, refused to 
obey shouted orders, even orders enforced 
with the lash of the cruel whip—or this bi- 
ography would never have been written. The 
incident also occurred on the north slope of 
the Alaska Range, while we were attempting 
to surmount one of the dangerous passes high 
up on that massive rampart. 

The trail had carried up through Dalzelle 
Canyon, a steep, wild gorge, where much work 
was required at the brake to keep the sled 
from sliding down the glare ice into the racing 
waters; waters so swift that a channel remained 
open notwithstanding the intense cold. Ina 
number of places I chopped a trench in the slop- 
ing surface to hold up a runner of the sled, and 
removed all moccasins so that the dogs might 
scratch for better footing on the smooth ice. 

The open channel, swinging from one side 
of the rock-walled canyon to the other, neces- 
sitated a crossing at points where the ice had 
bridged all but three or four feet. Bimbo 
readily made for these favorable places and 
took the jump without hesitation. When any 
dog lost his footing and slipped into the gap, 
his harness supported him and he was carried 
over by the forward movement of the team. 

Bimbo, as usual, was trotting alertly ahead 
as we approached our final crossing. Suddenly, 
he stopped and dropped upon the ice at the 
very rim! I was so taken by surprise that I 
scarcely had time to apply the brake to keep 
from running into the dogs, bunched up ex- 
citedly about their leader. There was not 
room enough to get the team going again for a 
jump, and as it was impossible to back the 
team, I ordered Bimbo sharply to turn and 
retrace our steps for another run. The delay 
was exasperating, deep in the chill, oppressive 
canyon. 

Again we started for the open lead, Bimbo 
holding back reluctantly. Reaching the edge 
of the ice, he again dropped down and refused 





to go on. There being no apparent reason 
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why he should sulk, I gave him a few lashes 
with the blacksnake. This was the first time 
I had been forced to use the whip on him dur- 
ing the months that we had been on the trail, 
and I deeply regretted the necessity. 

On the third attempt, as we reached the 
channel, he turned sharply upstream and 
dragged the disorganized team along the glare 
ice, in spite of the fact that I dug in the brake. 
A short distance upstream he again turned, 
leaped the gap, and when the entire outfit had 
cleared the opening, dropped down upon the 
ice and put his head between his paws to receive 
his whipping. 

This lashing I was sorely tempted to give 
him, but I stopped to consider. His work had 
always been so splendid that I could hardly 
believe he had now failed me. We had lost 
considerable time, and the summit had yet to 
be gained in the few remaining hours of day- 
light; but I determined to make certain 
whether it really was stubbornness that had 
caused him to flunk before I whipped him. 

Breaking off a dry scrub willow, I went 
back along the brink to where I had en- 
deavored to force a crossing. Reaching across, 
I tapped the ice, and to my consternation the 
whole surface collapsed and dropped into the 
swirling waters! Instéad of an icy mass ten 
feet or more in thickness, there was nothing 
but a thin shell, through which we would have 
dropped into the racing waters below! 

With a thoughtful look down into the seeth- 
ing river, I breathed a grateful sigh. But for 
that keenest sense of “feel” in the presence of 
danger and noble manifestation of fortitude 
and faithfulness, we could not possibly have 
escaped death. Going straight to Bimbo, I 
put my arms about his head. I confess to 
tears in my eyes, as I begged his forgiveness, 
and admitted that he was a better man than I. 

It was at Seward that Bimbo had been pur- 
chased, as a common work dog, for that first 
long trip to the Yukon. After many years of 
trailing throughout the vast interior of the 
North with him the war finally brought me 
out. I was now on my way to the Outside, 
and from Seward I sent the team back to the 
Yukon—all save Bimbo. Bimbo, now in his 
twelfth year, had served me faithfully. The 
thought of separating from him was unbear- 
able, so I took him out with me, to live the 
rest of his life on a well-earned pension. 

At Seattle, I installed Bimbo on the spacious 
back porch of a friend’s home on Capital Hill. 
I was certain that his view of the down-town 
section of the city would be more appreciated 
than the sight of Elliot Bay beyond, for 
Bimbo had suffered much from seasickness. 
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Frequently I took Bimbo on long walks 
about the residential sections, and observed 
his keen interest in city life. Moreover, he 
thrived on his new diet of beef scraps and 
other delicacies, and did not seem to pine for 
his salmon, tallow and rice. 

In the North, Bimbo had never played with 
other malamutes, for he always had held him- 
self apart from them, as he had been rejected 
by dogs of breeding. Here, though, he seemed 
to enjoy meeting the city-bred dogs who 
dashed out at him from back yards, but re- 
frained, fortunately for them, from anything 
more bellicose than bristling back and threat- 
ening growls. Particularly was he amused at 
a little puff-ball lap aristocrat that came 
sputtering out from a parlor and, sniffling and 
snarling feebly, strutted around him and under 
his belly, as though daring him to knock the 
blue-ribbon bow off his neck. When a young 
woman in maid’s apron and cap came to the 
door and stamped for “ Wiki-Wik’s” return, 
Bimbo seemed hurt at the little fellow being 
taken away. 

In this city environment, Bimbo’s deep 
hatred of the yellow race was again to appear. 
This time it led to my having to ship him 
away from Seattle. Whenever I left the 
house I would take the precaution to chain 
him to the porch timbers, and to see that the 
trap-door leading from below was secured. I 
had in mind the possibility of some Chinese 
laundryman passing by. 

Returning home one day, I was told that an 
inquisitive Chinese had succeeded in lifting 
the trap-door. When his head had come above 
the floor, it is likely that the Oriental turned 
a lighter shade than yellow. But for the 
heavy chain that held Bimbo, the pair of us 
might have had to face a jury on a manslaugh- 
ter charge. 

Next day I put Bimbo in an express car, 
and started off with him for a small mining 


town up in the Cascade Mountains. Here he | 
would be well looked after by a former Alaskan, 
and he would have the run of the camp. 

Just before leaving for France, months later, | 
I obtained a. brief furlough that I might visit | 
Bimbo. From a distance I observed him | 
stretched out in front of my friend’s cabin, | 
basking in the sun. I whistled. He raised his 
head and looked about, then rested his head 
on his paws, his eyes upon me. I wondered 
just how soon he would recognize me in my 
uniform. Out of the corner of my eye, as I 
came slowly closer, I could see him raise his 
head and sniff the air. In an instant he was 
on his feet, his eyes searching for mine. 

When I approached within ten feet, I braced 
myself for the leap that would come. He was 
ecstatic with joy, whimpering and jumping 
happily about me until I got my arms around | 

i He could not bark, as is the way of 
wolf-bred dogs, but plainly he let me know 
how glad he was to see me, and his eyes con- | 
veyed his devotion for me. 

Though Bimbo was having an easy life, I 
knew that his heart was still ‘up there.” But 
he had worked hard and faithfully during his 
years in harness, and his period of leadership 
could not have gone on forever. To have left 
him out of the team entirely would have 
broken his spirit as utterly as to have placed 
him anywhere but in the lead. 

I sensed that this was the last time I should 
see Bimbo, my pal of trail and tundra, com- 
panion of campfire and cabin, a friend who 
never failed. And when the train drew out 
I felt sure I read in his eyes the same feeling 
that welled up in me—that here our trails parted. 

Such was Bimbo! A dog who, without 
benefit of pedigree, early care or training, had 
risen above his handicap, had proved himself 
a great leader, a thoroughbred, ever faithful 
to that high code of his kind—simple, loyal 
service to his master. 














| Three Points of Honor | 
(Continued from page 14) 








““No, it seems pretty eaily in the game——” 

“Yes, that’s so,”’ agreed Ted. 

It was late when Rodney returned home. 
He was surprised, therefore, to hear voices in 
his uncle’s apartment. The door was partly 
open, and as he was about to enter he heard 
the voice of the landlady, modulated but very 
emphatic: 

“No, I can’t allow it, Mr. Eldred. Cooking 
appliances are not permitted. I supposed you 
knew that! Toast and tea—well, now, that 
might be overlooked; but noontimes you’ve 
been cooking other things. I’m sorry, but PY 

“Very well, Mrs. Dort; I shan’t use the 
burner any more.” Uncle Jonathan spoke in a 
deferential, apologetic tone—the tone of a small 
boy caught in some trivial offense. 

Rodney entered as the landlady was coming 
out. “What’s the matter, Uncle Jonathan?” 
he asked. 

“Oh, nothing much. Nothing very much,” 
replied the old man in a quavering, agitated 
voice. “Itseems Mrs. Dort objects to my little 
gas-burner. I—well, maybe I’ve been using 
it a bit more than usual of late. It is quite all 
right; I can do very well without it.” He 
suddenly smiled and turned to his genealogical 
chart. ‘See here, Rodney, I’ve been able to 
trace the Southworth branch back a little 
farther—”’ He continued to talk in a quick 
nervous voice, explaining his difficulties and 
how he had surmounted them, obviously un- 
willing to return to the subject of the gas- 
burner. 

Rodney went to bed, again puzzled at his 
uncle’s manner—more puzzled indeed by his 
manner than by the fact that he had been pre- 
paring his lunches on the gas-burner. Why 
should Uncle Jonathan appear so perturbed 
about a little matter like that? 

Rodney continued to apply himself to his 
studies, spending much of his spare time in the 
company of Ted Morris and in taking long 
walks about the city, visiting its many places 
of interest. He was gradually becoming more 
and more accustomed to his new life; and al- 
though he was never quite free from the 
tragedy of his mother’s death, his dark moods 
of utter hopelessness were less frequent. 
Young and vigorous and by nature cheerful, 
he could not help seeking the bright side of 
things. He told himself that he was fortunate 
to have so kindly and lovable an uncle with 
whom he could make his home, fortunate that 
he could continue at high school, even though 
he had to work hard to keep up to its standards. 
And then there was the Scout Troop that he 
planned to join. 
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December began with a flurry of snow that 
covered the ground, adding an unexpected 
charm to Beacon Hill. The wind blew cold 
from the northwest; the sky was gray, and ice 
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began to form in the river at the foot of the 
street. Patches of red and green were appear- 
ing in the store windows, and the advertise- 
ments in the newspapers were adorned with 
sprigs of holly and evergreens and were full of 
‘suggestions for Christmas.” 

Rodney viewed the approach of the holiday 
season with a feeling of sadness. Christmas 
without a mother, his first Christmas away 
from home! “A Scout is cheerful,” he thought; 
“‘he smiles whenever he can.” Yes—whenever 
he can; but there are times when it costs an 
effort to smile. Nevertheless, he did his best 
to be happy, to meet the approach of Christmas 
with a smile of welcome. 

Thus far he had written to no one in George- 
burgh. He decided now to write to Mr. Fisher 
and also to Frank O’Connor. It was Saturday 
afternoon, and Uncle Jonathan, as usual, had 
gone to the Historic Genealogical Society. 
Rodney was seated beside the window, pad 
and pencil in hand, when there was a knock 
at the door. 

“Come in,” he called, and the door opened, 
revealing Mrs. Dort. 

“Is Mr. Eldred in?” she asked. 

“No, Mrs. Dort, he hasn’t come in yet,” 
replied Rodney, getting to his feet. 

“Oh,” said the landlady, “I thought I heard 
him.” She paused uncertainly, her forehead 
wrinkled in a frown. 

“Ts there anything I can do?” Rodney asked. 

“Well, no,” was the reply. “I guess not. 
I came to get the rent money. It’s—it’s two 
months overdue. You knew that, of course?” 

““Why—n-no, I didn’t!” Rodney gazed at 
her, wide-eyed, startled. ‘I thought—I sup- 
posed my uncle was—”’ He paused and gazed 
helplessly at her. 

The frown deepened on Mrs. Dort’s forehead. 
She turned abruptly toward the stairs. “You 
might tell him I'll be up again after supper.” 
And the door closed behind her. 

Rodney stood rigid in the middle of the floor, 
his hands cold, his mouth dry. At last he 
walked to the window and seated himself 
heavily in the chair. Flakes of snow were 
fluttering lazily downward, drifting and eddy- 
ing between the two rows of houses. He was 
hardly aware of them. Before his eyes rose a 
picture of his uncle—his uncle with a little 
single-jet gas-burner in his hand, looking sur- 
prised and disconcerted; and he could hear his 








quick, nervous voice and observe his obviously 











George Field of Pennsylvania is just a 
regular fellow full of pep and ambition. 
He wanted a bicycle, baseball equip- 
ment, and a lot of other prizes which 
Crowell Boys can so easily earn. George 
had no way of earning for himself these 
daidy prizes until he became a member 
of the Crowell Club of Junior Salesmen. 


He delivers in his spare time. The 
American Magazine, Woman’s Home 
Companion and Collier’s, The National 
Weekly. On every copy delivered 
George gets a cash commission and is 
rapidly building up a bank account. 
He is also learning the fundamentals of 
business and receiving valuable business 
experience. 
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Springfield, Ohio. 
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embarrassed manner, which on several occa- 
sions had so puzzled him. It did not puzzle 
him now. No, it was all clear now, painfully 
pathetically clear. His uncle was a poor man, 
evidently a very poor man, unable to keep up 
with the rent! Other little things, ingly 
unimportant at the time, returned to Rodney, 
full of meaning—his uncle’s anxious, searching 
game on the first day of their meeting, his 
engthy and not very convincing explanation 
of his reason for changing his residence, his 
look of relief at hearing there was no expense 
attached to joining the Scout Troop. Rodney’s 
lips quivered. His mother had been mistaken 
ont his uncle! Dear, kind, self-sacrificing 
old Uncle Jonathan! In spite of his brave 
words and warm welcome on that rainy, misty 
October day, he was not able to support either 
himself or his nephew—no, not even with the 
aid of scanty noon meals cooked on a gas- 
burner! 

Rodney rose and paced slowly back and 
forth the length of the room. It was not of his 
uncle he was thinking now, but of himself. 
“A fool’s paradise!” he murmured bitterly. 
“‘That’s what I’ve been living in!” Well, it was 
ended. There was only one course for him to 
follow—get a job, earn some money and pay 
his own way in the world. 

He paused abruptly, his head inclined a little 
on one side, his brows drawn together, his 
fingers lightly stroking his cheek. He could 


support himself perhaps, but what of his uncle 
who had been so kind? How was he to get 
along? He was much too old and feeble’ for 
hard work! Rodney suddenly straightened. 
“On my honor I will do my best to help other 
people at all times.” There was his duty 
right there in the Second Point of Honor! The 
path was plain before him. He must help not 
only himself, but also his uncle. There was no 
honorable way out of it! 

A great lump came into his throat as he 
thought of high school and of the Scout Troop 
he had planned to join. It looked like the end 
of school, the end of Scouting—the end of 


everything! 

“And our dream of Annapolis, Rodney?” 
It was as if his mother’s voice had asked the 
question there in the silent room. 

Rodney walked slowly to the window. How 
could he go to Annapolis when he must support 
both himself and his uncle? He could find 
no answer to the question; nevertheless, with 
the memory of his mother fresh within him, 
he would not give up the thought of one day 
becoming a midshipman. He would try to go 
on somehow, doing his best, always with the 
goal in mind. He might fail, but at least he 
would try! He continued to stare out the 
window, his lips set, his chin lifted. The white 
flakes swirled and eddied—heralds of the 
approaching Christmas season. 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for March) 
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il A Dizzy Finish 














“‘See here, you—!” we all starts, getting up 
on our ears. Whoever heard of such goofiness? 

“T know it now!” charges Bill. “Jeff’s 
crazy! Any guy who’d really do that ought 
to be taken out!” 

“Listen!” says Jeff. “Keep your shirts on! 
I’m through playing with those babies. From 
here on they won’t have a look-in!” 

“Well, it’s about time!” snaps Mort. 

“No kidding?” demands Lanky, full of 
suspicion. 

“My hand on it,” promises Jeff. ‘“What’s 
ailing you guys? I always come through, 
don’t I? How about showing a little something 
yourselves?” 

There’s something to that last crack, at that. 
We fellows have been accused of going the way 
Jeff went, and the fact that we’re so upset 
when he’s not going right just about proves it. 
But. who wouldn’t be upset by this human 
conundrum? 

We zo back into the game with lots of zip, 
though, and while Jeff doesn’t get away for a 
score we put on a rally which pulls us up to 
within a point of Pinkerton, and the crowd 


goes wild. 

“What a ball game!” cries a spectator. 

It’s a see-saw contest, sure enough, with 
first one team taking a spurt and then the other. 
Pinkerton, 21; Us, 20. 

“Come on, you Jeff!” yells the crowd. 
“Show your stuff!” 

Jeff grins and waves his hand, but when he 
gets the ball he makes another wild shot with 
a couple of Pinkerton men right on top of him. 
Makes us wonder, a little bit, whether he was 
handing us applesauce about his shooting wild 
on purpose. But the game’s too hot to spend 
much time wondering. Pinkerton jumps 
ahead with two more field goals, 25-20! We 
come back with a field goal and a foul throw, 
25-23. And still Jeff hasn’t done anything 
but draw the Pinkerton defense his way every 
time he gets the ball. Of course this much is 
considerable, since it gives some of the rest 
of us a chance to get free. 

“That’s the way to play, guys!” Lanky 
calls to us as the ball goes out of bounds and 
Jeff chases after it. “‘Play just as though Jeff 
isn’t in the game! If he does something, all 
right, and if he doesn’t, all right!” 

This is what we've all decided, so Lanky 
isn’t telling us anything. And when I make 
my first basket of the game from back of 
center, which ties the score at 25 all, the floor 
actually shakes from the sound that lets loose. 

“Whatfdid I tell you?” grins Jeff. “Nothing 
to these guys!” 

“That so?” cries a Pinkerton fan, who over- 
hears him. “Bet you wish right now you had 
that basket you made for us!” 

“Two minutes to play!” yells someone, and 
Jeff wets his lips. 

It’s anybody’s game, and we’re all up on 
edge, and since Jeff’s always been our big 
ace-in-the-hole, even though he’s been stopped 
dead this entire half, we somehow turn to him, 
Lanky signaling before he steps into the center 
ring to jump that we’re to get the ball to Jeff. 


Pinkerton senses, too, that the play is going to 
revolve around the guy who just about kidded 
them out of the game in the first half, and so, 
when the referee tosses the ball up at center, it 
seems like the whole Pinkerton team starts 
toward him. Bill takes the tip-off on a des- 
perate jump and bats the ball over Pinkerton 
heads to Jeff, who’s going past the center of the 
floor on the dead run. He takes the ball and 
starts dribbling when Pinkerton men hit him 
from both sides, and all three go to the floor 
in a bad smash-up. 

“Second down, three yards to go!” shouts 
someone. The crash has sure ‘ooked like 
football, and the referee calls a foul for rough- 
ness, helping Jeff to his feet and handing him 
the ball. There’s a big bump on Jeff’s fore- 
head and he looks dazed, but he waves us 
away, grinning, and starts down the floor. 

“Hey, Jeff!” we yell, but it’s too late. 

What do you suppose that egg has done? 
He’s run down to the wrong goal, toed the foul 
line and tossed the ball through the hoop so 
quick that we can’t stop him, to give Pinkerton 
another point! 

This time, though, it’s obvious to everybody 
that Jeff hasn’t done it on purpose. He’s just 
been turned around, still confused from his 
tumble, and we raise a big kick with the 
referee. 
“Can’t help it!” says the official. “A 
score’s a score, and you fellows should have set 
your man right. The point counts!” 

Pinkerton, 26; Us, 25! 

a a minute left to play! 

“T’m sorry, guys!” says Jeff, when he 
realizes what he’s done. 

“Rah, rah, rah! Rah, rah, rah!” booms 
Pinkerton. “Jeff! Jeff! Jeff!” 

Talk about your nutty breaks in the game! 
We line up again and this time Pinkerton 
gets the ball and the Pinkerton center takes a 
chance shot from the middle of the floor. 
Bingo, right in! 

Pinkerton, 28; Us, 25! 

She’s all over now but the weeping! Pinker- 
ton’s five hundred are throwing fits of happi- 
ness. And how they’re shouting at Jeff! But 
Jeff isn’t admitting defeat yet. With a bump 
on his head that’s beginning to close one eye, 
he keeps calling to us, “Gimme the ball, guys! 
I'll make up for it! Just gimme the ball!” 

“Keep the ball away from him!” yells 
Lanky, “he’s hoodooed us enough!” 

But Jeff tears past center, even though the 
play is for Mort to take the leather and shoot it 
to Bill and, somehow, manages to get hold of 
it, barely missing a bad collision with his own 
team-mate. He’s absolutely, unaccountably 
desperate, and the way he goes down that floor 
there’s no stopping him. He’s a human loco- 
motive on an ress track bound only for 
the Pinkerton , and does he make it? One 
guess! And does sound vibrate in the air like 
heat waves? I'll say! And does Jeff grin? 
He does more than that, he shakes his fist at the 
Pinkerton five hundred and begs us to give 
him the ball again! And what’s the score in 
this dizzy game? Oh, yes, we’re still one point 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


behind! Jeff’s only gotten back two of the 
three points he’s given Pinkerton! 
eye’s almost closed, but he doesn’t seem to be 
conscious of it. The way he’s playing now, 
one basketball eye’s enough. And a half 
minute left to play! 

Boy! The four thousand spectators are 
waving their arms, tossing pennants and colors 
and hats, and jumping up and down so much 
that it makes the basketball floor look like 
it’s going around in circles, and I get the feeling 
that I’m a kernel of popcorn in a popcorn 
7 phe and my heart’s pounding so hard that 

eel like I’m going to pop right open any 
aa And when Lanky signals that I’m 
to dash in and take his tip-off and zip the ball 
on to Jeff for what'll probably be our last 
play of the game, it just seems as though I’m 
going to explode! Speaking of hot! It’s been 
warm in the hall anyway, and at this sizzling 
moment the temperature shoots up past 
summer heat. 

“T’ve got to get that ball to Jeff if it’s the 
last thing I do!” I says to myself as the play 
starts. 

And I don’t have any idea now how I was 
able to do it, because it seems like a couple 
dozen Pinkerton hands touched that ball be- 
fore I got my fingers on it, but when I came 
out of the mix-up, there I was with the ball, 
entirely surrounded by ear-blasting sound. 

“Jeff!” I cries, and looks around for him 
as Pinkerton guys make for me, trying to 
block the 

And then I see that Jeff’s had trouble getting 
away from his guard and is dodging around 
under the basket trying to get out from be- 
hind him. There isn’t a second’s time to lose, 
and as I see Jeff make a break to one side of the 
basket, I steam the ball at him. But as soon 
as I let it go I freeze in my tracks, because I 
see that Jeff doesn’t know it’s coming. His 
bad eye’s on the side toward me as he gets 
clear of the guard and the ball’s on him too 
ee for him to spot it with his one good 
amp. 


The one . 


“Hey!” I screams, but I don’t have to 
holler. Everybody else does for me. 

Turning his face my way, Jeff is just in 
time to get hit smack on the forehead with the 
ball, getting caught just right to sit him down 
on the floor and send the ball up in a high 
bound. 

Bang! goes the timer’s gun, but as it bangs, 
down comes the ball—right through the 
hoop! 

Great, suffering vocal chords! The roof 
trembles, the floor quivers, fists shake, the 
referee’s surrounded by the Pinkerton coach 
and team, the scorekeeper sits paralyzed, not 
knowing who’s won, everything goes crazy, 
and we drop in a knot on the floor awaiting 
the verdict, too tired to move. 

“Tt’s one for the record book!” yells some- 
body; “‘it’s a basket, and they can’t get away 
from it!” 

“A field goal,’”’ rules the referee. “Ward 
High’s game!” 

And the scorer, snapping out of his trance, 
puts up the final figures: 


WARD HIGH 29 
PINKERTON 28 


‘All ot which signifies that we’ve won the 
district championship in one of the dizziest 
finishes ever taking place on a_ basketball 
court. 

Later, after we’ve fought our way to the 
dressing-room, nursing sore shoulder-blades 
from being whacked by every home-town fan 
who can lay hands on us, we gather around 
the guy who, in his own inimitable way, has 
made our victory possible. 

“You fellows’ll have to admit,’’ starts Jeff, 
squinting at us with his one good eye, “that 
if it hadn’t been for my headwork——”” 

Of course we didn’t let him finish, but, I 
ask you, how can you be down on a guy 
like that? And that’s why I claim it takes 
a wise bird to be a nut, at least, to get away 
with it! 
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I told him word for word what Long Beard 
had told me. 

“That means death to a lot of our men, son, 
and they can’t get away without a great 
loss.” 

The President looked ten years older than 
when I saw him at the plantation. After he 
thanked me, he said: “Did I hear you say the 
dog came over with you?” 

“Yes,” I replied. ‘I was not sure of the 
swamp road.” 

“Don’t worry about the dog. He will be 
very comfortable downstairs, Al. I want you 
to do something more for me, if you are not 
too tired out.” 

I was tired, but I assured the President I 
was still fit for work. 

He explained that he was expecting a man 
to-morrow. ‘‘He was here to-day. He claims 
he is a friend of Colonel S——. He may 
be a friend or relative of the woman who has 
been seen with the Colonel. A hard lot, and 
I hate to think of your working in with them.” 
He gave the impression that this move of 
General Lee and the appearance of the stranger 
might have a serious aspect. How he got into 
the city he could not say. He suggested I go 
to the Willard Hotel to try to get a look at the 
man before he paid his visit the next day. 

The man was described as being thin— 








_ time. 


about six feet tall; long straight nose, a large 
mouth; front teeth filled with gold which he 
showed when he laughed; about forty years of 
age. “‘He makes his own cigarettes. This 
keeps him busy, as he smokes continuously,” 
the President added. ‘If you see this man, 
find out who he connects up with. But don’t 
stay up too late.” 

I was well acquainted at the Willard, and 
it was in the old famous barroom at the hotel 
that I found my man. He was working hard 
making and smoking cigarettes. He spoke to 
no one, but I noticed that when a certain man 
came in, one whom I knew Mr. Pinkerton was 
looking for and suspicious of, he went close 
to our subject and remained standing for some 
It was evident they were acquainted, 
but they did not speak. 

I hurried to transmit this information to 
Mr. Pinkerton, and was relieved of further 
work that night. 

The next day I told the President what I 
had seen and done the night before. ‘Now 
we’ll make things hum,” he remarked. 

After talking a while, the President hesitated 
and said in a sort of apologetic way: “‘My dear 
boy, you must be ready to go on the road 
again after the Cabinet meeting about noen.” 

“T shall be ready,” I assured him. 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for March) 
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Why-I-Subscribed Contest | 





ASHORT time after I had become a Scout, 
about four years ago, I received a copy 
of Boys’ Lire as a sample. 

As I looked through the magazine I got 
much enjoyment out of the short stories and 
the photographs in ‘the Photography Contest. 
Since I was especially interested in stamp col- 
lecting, I soon became engrossed in the Stamp 
Page. Not long ago I joined the World Broth. 
erhood of Boys and I now enjoy writing and 
receiving letters from foreign Scouts. 

The following Christmas, after having 
dropped several hints beforehand, I received a 
year’s subscription. Since that ’ Christmas I 


have received a subseription every January for 
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my birthday. I have kept almost all of 
my old copies and often when seeking infor- 
mation or instructions on how to build or 
how to make something I find them in Dan 
Beard’s articles or in Dan Beard’s Scouting 


The short stories and serials, especially the 
sport stories, will appeal to most wide-awake 
Scouts. The articles by Dan Beard and espe- 
cially his Scouting Section are filled with much 
information that is useful and helpful to Scouts. 
The appropriate cover pictures on Boys’ Lire 
have always impressed me, 2nd I am sure all 
these features would make any boy decided in 
favor of Boys’ Lire. 














Mr.AKRO taught, SLats 


How To SHoor/ 


Yes sir! Mr. Akro taught “Slats” Lowery the secret of mar- 


ble success ... 


accurate 


. He proved to “Slats” 


that Akro Agates are the finest marbles made—that they 


are perfectly round—they 


roll where you aim 


and that they are so hard 
that you can’t chip ’em. 
He showed “Slats” 
beautiful Akro Agate colors, 


the crow”—the mark of 
Akro Agates —straight 
shooting, winning marbles. 
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like precious stones ... red, A letter from you to MR, 
blue, all colors. AKRO, enclosing 3 cents in 

stamps, will bring you this in- 
Mr. Akro can teach you the teresting booklet, telling all 


secret of marble success! 
Just insist on “the box with 


Che AKRO AGATE (¢ COMPANY 


CLARKSBURG,W.VA. vee. DEPARTMENT A~4 
(SR ORRIOTEMMRRMAIS 8 
LOOK FOR THE CROW ON EVERY BOX 
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Dept. 14P, 4711 stir st Chicage 





eerie sept yd pacers Easily built without tools. 

Construction set, all parts and full postpaid io U. 8., 

or money back. 
Chtticothe, “Ohio. 
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Thrilling Boys Magazine 


THE OPEN ROAD for Boys has 50 
more every month crammed wi 
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y plane 


Ss powerful rub! 
model plane. 


Assembled in Two Minutes 


Best of all no tedious hours of toil constructing. 
This plane can ether 
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Big Issues 
Les AYear } 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 








lier model that flies 
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greater heights. E 
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ith stories of avi- 


Plane 


sensational offer. Here's the Red Bomber CombatJModel Plane, a 
am ly. And you can have it free! Boys every- 

ing model planes. Now the time to get yours. This sensational 
600 feet often further made of special fibre, two 
motors, two cleverly fashioned propellers. Not a glider—a real 


ation, sport, ranch life, high otventure on land 


MEDAL 
smash no’ 
Regular subscription price to The Open Road for 
Bore is $1 per year. We will send you the Red 
ber Combat Plane 


and a sz ae for a 
Send the 


es Or whole hole year—~1 fat issues—both for $1. 


Pee Only et wa 


e.. Eater ~$* receive a ear’s subscription—12 issues 
Ree: for Boys in gears our with the very 


You'll get a pleasant surprise! 
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‘next bend? 


Na 


WeShipOn Approval 


Select the bicycle you 
prefer from the 44 
styles, colors, and sizes. 
e will ship it subject to 
So approval and trial, 
irect From Factory. 


00 00 No extravagant selling 
Save $10 ° 0825 expenses enter into the 
cost and selling prices of these bicycles. Factory-to- 
Rider saves you big money and assures you of service 
when necessary. Prices From $21.50 Up. 

We allow 30 days to try and test the 
bicycle. If it does not suit—then return at 
our expense and your trial will not cost you 
a penny. Do business direct with the 
makers of Ranger— Pathfinder — 
Crusader bicycles. 


4 $450 Guaranteed. Lamps, wheel 
Tires Each equipment, =, silaer 


Write for catalog and tree premium otter. 
Mead Cycle Co., Dept. D-17 Chicage 













> . 
New Outing Kit $5.00 
A Gift for Every Man and Boy 
Six Power Pocket Telescope to observe distant 
objects with ease and clearness. 
Scout Knife with sturdy cutting blade, screw- 
driver, reamer, bottle and can opener, is an 
outdoor necessity. 
Reliable Compass, pocket size, is indispensable 
on land or sea. 
Pocket Magnifier that is always useful. 
At your dealer or direct, postpaid, $5.00. 
WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO, 
815 Hudson Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
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TrmeteEssty you glide upstream. The soft dip 
and gurgle of og paddies makes quiet music. 
Just like this the Indians slid along, years ago. 
And Old Town Canoes are patterned after real 
Indian models. That’s why they’re so light, 
graceful and fast. The Indians know how .. . 
you bet! 

Get an Old Town—you and your buddy. Find 
out for yourselves the answer to “what’s around 
the next bend.” Old Town Canoes are priced as 
low as $67. From dealer or factory. 

Write today for free catalog. It shows and 
prices many light, water-tight models. Paddling, 
sailing and square-stern canoes, extra-safe Spon- 
son models, dinghies and sturdy family boats. 

_ Also y craft for outboard motors—racing 
step planes and hydroplanes. Old Town Canoe 
Co., 992 Middle Street, Old Town, Maine, 


‘Old Town Canoes” 
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International Correspondence as a 
Hobby 


JAMBOREE time is a get-together time for 

Boy Scouts all over the world. However, 
not every Scout can hope to meet his brother- 
Scouts from other lands at a Jamboree because 
the expense of travel is outside the budget 
range of many thousands of boys. But through 
the hobby of international correspondence— 
through the World Brotherhood of Boys— 
Scouts are enabled to make friends with 
Scouts from every quarter of the globe, cer- 
tainly from any one of the fifty-odd countries 
where the Boy Scouts are established. 

Away back in 1912, soon after the Boy 
Scouts of American began publishing Boys 
Lire as their official publication, a Lone Scout 
living in a sparsely populated section of the 
United States wrote 


The World Brotherhood of Boys 


concerned, although he may be writing these 
friends and be, in fact, a very good member 
for years. 

The files of the World Brotherhood of Boys 
disclose many wonderful examples of splen- 
did friendships fostered by the hobby of 
correspondence. Perhaps one of the most 
moving is that from Winn C. Paddon of 
Johannesburg, South Africa. He says: “In 
1913 I started to write an Australian boy. In 
1917 he stopped writing, and in January, 
1918 I met him in Bulgaria. I spent some 
very happy days in his company, and then we 
parted to meet on the morning of the roth of 
September, 1918, at Allenby’s advance. On 
the afternoon of December 1st I turned his 
dead body over near Tul-Keram, took his 
trinkets from around his neck and sent them 
to his mother in Australia. Do you know of 

any similar experi- 





the Editor asking 
him to get him a 
pen-friend. In a 
little while there 
were so many simi- 
lar requests that a 
small department 
known as “‘Our 
Lonesome Corner” 
was started. As the 
months went by 
the number of boys 
wanting friends in- 
creased, and they 
wanted friends far 
afield as well as at 
home. The boys in 
far-off lands who 





ence through corre- 
spondence?”’ 

“T think I have 
been helped to a 
greater knowledge 
of the world at 
large and a broader 
understanding, 
says Don Atkins. 
“My friendships 
include a greatly 
varied list of races 
and creeds.” 

A Scout member 
in Europe is look- 
ing forward eagerly 
to going to the 
Jamboree~ in En- 





sitesi 





got their letters 
began to ask for 
friends in other 
countries _ besides 
America—a South African would want a friend 
in China or Persia, and vice versa—until the 
department finally emerged as the World 
Brotherhood of Boys. 

The World Brotherhood of Boys is founded 
on the Scout Law, “‘A Scout is a friend to all 
and a brother to every other Scout,” but its 
membership is open without any charge what- 
soever to any. boy anywhere, be he Scout or 
not, who desires to find a friend at a distance 
with whom he may exchange ideas and informa- 
tion, news of daily occupations and interests, 
discuss ‘his hobbies, and exchange specimens 
and souvenirs. The Ideal upon which the 
organization rests and for which it is conducted 
is the encouragement of true friendships 
founded upon understanding among boys 
whose homes and often homelands are far 
apart. It is essential that there shall be no 
idea of material gain, even to a slight degree, 
in the mind of any one who becomes a member 
of the World Brotherhood of Boys. The 
member who asks a correspondent for financial 
aid or for presents, or who joins for the sole 
purpose of adding to a collection, is violating 
the spirit of the Brotherhood, which asks of 
those who accept its service only that they 
hold in mind the Ideal upon which it rests and 
the spirit which animates it. 
The rules are very simple. A boy who 
wishes to become a member sends the secretary 
certain information about _himself—age, 
Scout or not, hobbies, foreign languages 
known, and number and type of correspondents 
he wants. With this he sends a letter to be 
forwarded to a boy in the locality he indicates. 
This letter is examined by the secretary and 
forwarded with a printed introductory slip 
to a boy of suitable age and tastes. Thereafter 
these boys write to each other direct. 

It would be impossible to estimate the 
number of World Brotherhood members, but 
at the present time an average of about three 
hundred letters a month pass through the New 
York office, and usually nearly 50 per cent. of 
these are from new members. When a boy is 
put in touch with as many friends as he wants 
to have, or is able to write to, he becomes in- 
active as far as the records of the secretary are 


The national colors guarded by Scouts at a 
Spanish Jamboree 


gland and meeting 
there his World 
Brotherhood 
friends from Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and South Africa who also 
plan to be present. It is going to be even 
more than a Jamboree for those boys. 

There is another side to this hobby that is 
worth emphasizing. It is a great factor in 
education. Besides learning about the cus- 
toms and habits of peoples, and getting to 
understand that the fellow living at the antip- 
odes is just as fine a pal as the chum who 
lives down the block, boys by the hobby of 
international correspondence have oppor- 
tunity to familiarize themselves with foreign 
languages, and to do something to make 
examination sessions less of a terror at the end 
of the school year. One boy from New York 
City writes: “This is a letter of thanks for 
what your department has done for a Dutch 
correspondent of mine. When he first wrote to 
me his English was simply awful to describe. 
In a postal I received to-day I noticed how 
easily he expressed himself as compared to his 
first letter.” 

Scout Max Hubbuch, of Switzerland, says 
in one of the several articles he has written for 
Boys’ Lire: “I owe much to my foreign 
correspondence. Most of the English I know 
I have learned by corresponding. But the 
friends I have made mean more to me than 
anything else.” In another article he says, 
anent foreign-language correspondence: “‘ Very 
likely your letters will at first prove to be 
rather clumsy and faulty affairs; but that 
needn’t trouble you, for you may be sure that 
your friend and correspondent understands 
your position and is willing to aid you as much 
as possible in your learning his mother-tongue. 
After only a few months of correspondence you 
will find that the writing goes already much 
easier, that you must no more search for a 
word for five minutes, and when reading your 
correspondent’s letters you will discover that 
the dictionary becomes a negligible part of 
your epistle-reading.” 

So if you can’t hope to get to the Jamboree, 
get busy and write letters to the chaps in a few of 
those other countries. Magee it won’t be quite 
as wonderful as having the experience of an 
ocean voyage and a visit to another land, but it 
will be the next best thing. So get busy. 





Rules of the World 


If you desire to become a member of the World Brotherhood 
of Boys, please follow carefully these directions. 

Write the very best letter you can, in ink or on typewriter, 
not in pencil, to an wn boy. 
Put it in an envelope, but do not seal it. 
Write your return address small i 
corner, or on the back of the envelope. Leave 
envelope clean so that we may put on the boy’s address. Put 
on enough postage to take it to the place you wish it to go— 

you are in a foreign country and cannot obtain United 

States stamps. 





Postage 
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Builds 
Any one of 
4 FINE MODELS 


Contains a mammoth set of parts, 

lans and instructions to build a real 
Ayi model of Spirit of St. Louis, 
Fairchild, Fokker or Bremen. Rubber- 
tired aluminum wheels. Indestructi- 
ble aluminum propeller and motor 
mount. Heavy, multiple-strand Para 
Rubber motor. Planes guaranteed 
to stand rough usage, and to fly 300 ft. 
if instructions are observed. Outfit, 
prepaid anywhere in the U. S., $3.00. 
(Plans and drawings only 50c.) 


READY-TO-FLY PLANES 


Fairchild, Spirit of St. Louis, Fokker, Bremen, 
$5 each. Army or Navy Scout, $3.50. Con- 
testor, $2.50. Complete catalog, 10c. 


THE CLINTON TOY CORP., 
Dept. E, North Haven, Conn. 
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Be a Boy Chemist! 


GET a CHEMCRAFT outfit; that’s all you need 
for real fun! Work hundreds of fascinating and 
useful chem: ents; make soap, dyes and 
ink; test foods, water and soil; perform tricks of 
chemical magic and rise your friends. CHEM- 
CRAFT is the oi and best chemistry set; 
contains more chemicals, more and better experi- 
ments. Seven fine outfits: 


SOLD IN ALL TOY STORES 
1.00 No. 3. .$3.50 No. 8... .$8. 
No. 5. .$5.00 No. 12. .$12.00 
oratory Work Bench. . . . $35.00 


Rnveraction, "Aek for youre by nanie GHEMCRAt 








Try Chemistry for 25¢ Free Magazine for Boys 
CHEMCRAPT JUNIOR; © CHEMORAFT Club 
right for boys Roapunes full of fine ideas, 
offineexperiments. Sent ~—F ol stgts and 

postpaid for only 25 cents. Free copy right away. 
THE PORTER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
119 Summit Avenue, Hagerstown, Md. 














Learn at Home by Mail 
Be a taxidermist. Learn to mount BIRDS, 
ANIMALS, GAME HEADS, FISH. 
Wonderful newart. Allsecrets 
revealed. y, qu 

Decorate 
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The Fire-God Stalks 


(Concluded from page 43) 











hoped their horses would not play out with the 
speed of the charge and the distance to be 
covered, but it was the only thing to do. 

Just as the fire swept over the last inter- 
vening knoll, the troop rode splashing into the 
river. As luck would have it, they had struck 
a place where there was good gravel bottom. 
Snorting and with eyes staring in fright, the 
horses began to swim. Soon they reached the 
opposite shore and scrambled to dry ground as 
a wall of flame licked the bank behind them. 

For a moment it looked as though they were 
safe but the wind, sweeping along in greater 
fury, hurled bits of burning grass and smolder- 
ing buffalo chips across the river. Instantly 
there was a strong headfire roaring down on 
them from up the stream. So close were the 
flames upon their left that they were already 
devouring the grass along the ford they had just 
abandoned. The opposite side of the ford was 
now a blazing furnace and so Bill spurred his 
horse down-stream, the others following. 

In a moment the fire on the opposite bank 
was sweeping past, leaving a stretch of glowing, 
smoldering embers and ashes. Boldly, Kerns 
headed out into the stream, intending to cross 
to the safety of that burned-over area. 

A sudden snort from his buckskin as it 
entered the water, and Bill’s face turned pale. 

“Look out!” he yelled. “Stay back!” 

With a wrench at the reins, he brought his 
horse around, the latter fighting the sucking 
quicksand. Fortunately both horse and rider 
had discovered the treacherous stuff just in the 
nick .of time and, with a mad scrambling lunge, 
Fadeaway gained the bank. 

Wheeling around, the troop faced the fire. 
Behind them was certain death. Ahead, the 
same fate awaited. The young Scout, ex- 
perienced with both, chose the fire in preference. 

Already, a few yards in front of them, the 
headfire was sweeping past and, just to one 
side and a little behind, came the flames that 
were plainly to be their undoing. Flight down- 
stream was impossible on account of their being 
in a bend of the river. To flee down-stream 
would throw them directly in front of the 
headfire. Up-stream they were already cut off. 


As the last burst of flame swept down upon 
them, Bill Kerns grimly decided to fight. It 
was just as well, he reasoned instantly, to be 
burned to death in trying to escape as to be 
roasted to a cinder by remaining where they 
were. 

“Follow me!” he yelled. ‘“Kegp close!” 

With the words he wheeled his horse straight 
for the deluge of fire that seemed as though it 
were running a race with the headfire. Straight 
at the flames he turned his horse and the buck- 
skin, trembling and snorting madly with fear, 
answered to the urge of the rein. 

All about them was a thick and stifling 
smoke that made the light of the fire glow a 
deep orange. The heat was unbearable and 
sparks of burning grass, driven forward with 
the wind, seared and blistered their hands and 
faces. Like the blast from a furnace, the flames 
roared at them. 

A surging sea of fire it was, with great flames 
that leaped fifty feet or so into the air or sprang 
ahead, like charging wild beasts, to hungrily 
devour another few yards of prairie. But, 
somehow, the troop observed that just in front 
of them the fire had halted, sweeping around 
them as the water sweeps around a rock, and 
came together again behind. None realized 
that Kerns had guided them into a great 
buffalo wallow, where the grass had long been 
worn away, and that this alone had saved 
them. 

Presently, their clothes burnt and smoldering 
in many places, their hands and faces blistered, 
hair and eyebrows singed, the troop rode out 
upon a black and desolate prairie. The horses, 
with coats badly scorched, stepped nervously 
as the embers burned their feet. In a few 
minutes they regained the ford and, in mid- 
stream, waited for the black wake of the fire- 
god to cool. 

Late that night, the young Scout led a weary 
troop of cavalry out upon the old Oregon 
Trail and was challenged by the picket lines of 
the regiment. 

“Waal,” he exclaimed, turning to the cap- 
tain, “here yuh are. I promised tuh bring 
yuh back.” 





NEW DEPARTURE 
MODEL C IMPROVED 
COASTER BRAKE 


HAT’S over the hillP A 
stiff grade P With sharp 
turns perhaps? Never mind, 
boy, don’t worry, put the foot 
pressure on your New Im- 
proved New Departure Coast- 
er Brake —it certainly will 
see you safely to the bottom. 

There are twenty-four fric- 
tion surfaces which mesh 
smoothly — applying braking 


Lachle the Stepest Grades 
with New Departure Brakes! 














action slowly but surely—just 
as you would snub a fractious 
colt with a rope around a post. 
They work just like “the en- 
gagement of the discs” in an 
automobile clutch. Y oucan get 
the New Departure Coaster 
Brake in any make of bicycle 
—or your dealer can lace one 
into your present wheel in a 
fewminutes atreasonable cost. 


NEW DEPARTURE MANUFACTURING CO., Bristol, Conn. 




















The Proper Care of Ice SKates 


| (Continued from page 21) 
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lar racing skates, are sold already attached to 
shoes. Unfortunately the manufacturers in a 
great many instances are not particular to see 
that the skates are set exactly right on the 
shoes. This causes a continuous strain on 
whichever ankle has the poorly set skate. 
About the only way to avoid this, practically, 
is to try on several pairs, lacing them up com- 
pletely and walking around a little in the show- 
room, until you strike one outfit which feels true 
and comfortable. When you stand up with 
the skates on, if you feel that you want to kind 
of force the heel of one foot sideways a little 
bit to get the skate where you want it, or if you 
feel that the front of the skate would be more 
steady and comfortable if shifted one way or 
the other, the outfit will never be comfortable, 
and it would be better to go elsewhere if neces- 
sary to get it. A quarter of an inch off in the 
setting makes all the difference in the world. 

For anything except real racing on com- 
paratively small oval tracks, such as many of 
the indoor rinks, it is best to have both skates 
absolutely centered on each shoe, and ordi- 
narily this is the way the manufacturers try to 
furnish them. However, the seam in the heel 
of the shoe, or the entire last, may be just a 
little off, and as this is generally used as a guide 
in setting, it is better to make an actual walking 
test as mentioned above. For racing, both 
skates are ordinarily offset a little toward the 
left according to the individual taste and 
experience of the skater. Another considera- 
tion which makes the walking test advisable, 
is the possibility of individual differences in the 
way the feet are held in walking or in skating; 
if a person for some reason turns the right foot 
outward at a slightly greater angle than the 
left, the chances are that he will require a dif- 
ferent setting of the skate on that one foot, and 
it is better to pay extra to have the skates taken 
off the shoe and readjusted, than to try and 
struggle along with an improper setting. If you 
have the skate taken off the shoe, before they re- 
place it, put on the shoe and stand on the skate, 
then shift your foot around until it feels comfort- 
able and have the skate marked in that position. 
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Nowadays skates, and particularly the tubu- 


The last point to consider is one on which 
most everyone goes wrong, and that is the 
matter of sharpening skates. The running 
surface of a skate blade is not sharpened to a 
fine cutting edge like a knife, instead it is either 
absolutely flat or just slight concave, but the 
two edges should be as keen as those of a broken 
piece of fine plate glass. Scraping the back of 
your thumbnail across either edge of the blade, 
you should be able to pare the nail at any 
point along the blade from heel to toe. 

When your skates need sharpening, either 
do the job yourself or take them to a 
thoroughly reliable sporting-goods store where 
you know the right kind of work is done, or 
have it done at the skating-rink where there is 
usually a competent man to do the work. 
By all means keep away from the thousand 
and one little hardware shops that stick out a 
sign “Skates Ground.” They hold them against 
an emery wheel, usually a coarse one, and not 
only draw the temper of a fine racing blade, but 
deliver the skates to you with beautifully 
roughened edges which they call “sharp.” 
Doubtless many of you have complained that 
they were too sharp the firstfew times you 
used them thereafter, because they seemed to 
stick to the ice until you either wore them 
down through use or deliberately rubbed them 
on gritty wood and partially dulled them. 

The trouble is that the emery wheel left 
millions of deep scratches across the blade, at 
right angles to the direction of its travel over 
the ice, and you were actually trying to skate 
on a pair of fine files! 

For tubular racing skates, which may have 
blades anywhere from one-thirty-second to 
three-thirty-seconds of an inch thick, the proper 
method of sharpening is to block them by hand 
in a stand especially designed for the pur- 
—— they should never be touched to a 
wheel. 


Stands for this purpose may be purchased at 
any sporting-g store, and are either wood, 
iron or a composition metal. They are de- 
signed to hold both skates absolutely parallel 
and level, with the blades upward and about 
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No Scout Should Be Without 


DIGIT x fnsy Jone 

with handy clamp. 
Gives light where you need it, when you need 
it and leaves both hands free. For camping or 
tramping, you will find a hun- 
dred uses for DIGIT. 
Useful in home and nursery, for 
practical repair work in dark 
ness; for auto and radio “‘trouble 
shooting.”” Clamps on the fin- 
: ger, battery goes in vest pocket. 
Mailed sf including d battery 
case, battery and Mazda bulb, upon receipt of 
$1.50. Weight 6 oz. 

THE DIGIT MFG. CO. 
272 Lafayette St., New York City 
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You can Ski!' 


Don't be behind the 
parade. Get'a pair of 


NORTHLAND 
SKIS 


and become the 
speediest ski-runner in 
town. Experts make 
them—champions use’ 
them. Ask for free booklet, 
“Hew to Ski.” Look for the 
deerhead trademark. 
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Step by Step 


Follow Stanley Plan 
No. 5R 


Your people will be pleased 
with a table lamp—especially 
if you have built it yourself. 
Stanley Plan No. 5 which tells you how, 
step by step, costs only ten cents. And 
there are twenty-five other Stanley Plans for 
making useful articles. Ask your hard- 
ware dealer for them or write direct to us. 


The Stanley Rule and Level Pla: 
{Complete Plans Sine Sister Genes 4: 
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BETTER BOATS 
fi at Lower Prices 





The BEST that 
Skill and Experience can Produce 
TWO BIG FACTORIES 
Our complete line of 22 models offers you a varietv‘o 
choose from. Prompt shipment from factory to you. 
Catalog Free—Save —-Order by Mail 
Please state kind of boat in which you are interested. 
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Aviation g 
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48 PAGE CATALOGUE 
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You can be quickly cured, if you 





0 cents for 288-page book on 
stuttering. ‘Its Cause and Cure.”"’ 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B, N. Bogue, 

11164 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. 111 St., Indianapolis 





50c for compl 
send 15c for illustrated folder show- 
ing other models. 

Highland 


Station, Springfield, Mass. 
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grew hungrier and hungrier. 


Why Bobby Wasn’t Wild 


By E. W. Musgrave 


BOBBY was a wee baby lynx that first 
opened round, wondering eyes on a big 


cattle ranch down in southern Arizona. His 


mother had made a comfortable home for him 
and his little sister in the high sacaton grass 
that bordered a big alfalfa field: All went 
well with the lynx family for ten days or so, 
and the two babies had just begun to squirm 
about and blink their newly opened eyes and 
watch hungrily for the return of the old cat, 
who had to spend many hours foraging, when 
something terrible happened. 

One night the mother failed to return, and 
Bobby and his sister waited and waited and 
They moved 

















| about restlessly in the nest, and scratched in 
_| the grass with their tiny pink paws with fine 


needle points at the tips. Still nothing hap- 
pened. They slept and waked hungrier than 
ever, and began to cry piteously. But no 
mother came to their call. 

They couldn’t know that while she had gone 
in search of a plump rabbit or one of the juicy 
little pigs she had discovered at a nearby farm, 
that the foreman of the ranch had decided to 
irrigate his alfalfa, and a big stream of water 


y. had been turned into the field. Nor did the 
“|men see the worried mother as she slunk 


among the weeds and grass trying to reach 
the safe little nest, and, as they worked about 
in the water, they kept between her and her 
home. At last after several hours they came 
very close to where she crouched in the grass, 
and when she sprang up and darted away, 
they guessed she must have babies near. 
Walking along the edge of the field and push- 
ing aside the tall grass with rubber-booted 
feet, they finally found what was left of the 
cozy nest. Two. wet little kittens huddled 
there, hissing and spitting furiously at the in- 
truders. Moved with pity for the miserable 
creatures, the men picked them up and took 
them to the house, and in a short time Bobby 
was dry and warm. When a rubber nipple 


4} was thrust at him he seized it and did as in- 


stinct and habit taught him, and the tepid 
milk gurgled down his throat until he could 
hold no more. 

For a week Bobby lived with the kind 
family, and then another change came. One 


>| afternoon a man passing by stopped at the 
:} ranch to inquire about the road. He saw the 


two little lynx babies and bought one to take 
home to his wife as a pet. That was how 
Bobby came to me. 

We had a comfortable screen wire box made 
for him, but he soon showed a preference for the 
outside. He crawled into the little box to sleep, 
but at the end of the nap he demanded to be 
taken out. He loved the feel of the cool 
grass, for though the time was late September, 
the weather in Phoenix was quite warm. He 
dabbled in pools of water which ran from the 








The terrier and the baby lynx were soon fast 
friends 


garden hose to the trees, and explored every 
corner about the place. He was more active 
than a domestic kitten of his age, an inheri- 
tance from his ancestry which have been 
known for generations as “‘ wild cats.” 

If you had seen him you would have given 
him one glance and supposed him to be an 
ordinary kitten, unless you chanced to see the 
short, stubby tail which gives his tribe the 
name of “bob cat,” or the unusually large 
ears, black with a broad white border and 


The same procedure morning, 
noon and night 


The last night-cap 


tasseled at the tips. That his teeth and claws 
were much sharper than the domestic kitten’s 
you discovered when he played with your finger, 
for he showed very little consideration for the 
other player. 


Now it happened that when Bobby came 

to live with me I had two other pets, a 
wire-haired terrier and her six months’ old 
puppy. Knowing that it was her delight to 
chase cats, and feeling perfectly sure that she 
would not let one stop this side of the happy 
hunting grounds, I put them on a recreation 
schedule; and while she roamed at liberty 
Bobby was tucked away safely in his box, and 
when it was his turn to investigate the place, 
she was shut in the garage. Mickey, the pup, 
soon made friends with the little gray kitten, 
and they rolled over each other and played 
with the same ball and drank water from the 
same pan. 

Then one day it was decided that a peaceful 
home can not rest on a state of armed neu- 
trality. Therefore, the mother dog must be 
allowed to meet the baby lynx in a free and 
social manner. I tried the experiment with 
many inward qualms, for she was as quick and 
sure in her movements as a lynx herself, and 
I didn’t want the baby hurt. She was led 
close to him on her leash which was then un- 
fastened. All the time she was told over and 
over that she must not hurt the kitten. Feel- 
ing herself freed from the leash, she stood 
looking at the wee gray thing, and she trembled 
in her eagerness to snap it. But not a muscle 


did she move while Bobby, all unconscious of 51.00 bi 


the danger, came close, closer, closer to her. 
He sniffed at her as she stood like a quivering 
statue, then he reared himself on his tiny 
hind feet and rested dainty paws on her foreleg 
as if he would climb it. She could resist no 
longer. She sniffed at him eagerly, over and 
over. She lay down on the grass and he 
rooted about in her fur hunting the commissary 
department. I have seen her lie still for an 
hour trying to sleep while he walked up her 
side from tail to head and back again. He 












grew very fond of her, following close at her 
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for amateurs or professionals 


Mostly new, including farces, 
comedies an as in one, 
two and three acts, with large 
or small casts. Easily staged. 
Many have received prizes in 
national contests. 


Write today for free catalogue. 
It clearly and accurately de- 
scribes over 500 plays and 
renders selection easy. 


The Penn Publishing Company 
919 Filbert Street Philadelphia 
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Best in the neighborhood! 
That’s what your friends 
will say—and they’ll want 
you to build for them, too. 
Great sport—a fine way to 
nding money and 
learn the radio business. 


FREE course of instruction 
to am us boys 


Write Dept. BL-2 
Junior Radio Guild 
Bellaire, Long Island, 
NEW YORK 
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FREE TO BOYS 
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Now! 









Tells 

you guide others incorrect knowledge of guns. 
thatmake crackshots. Contains 

safety and common sense instruction every 

parent and boy should have. Helps 

boys leaders. Yourcopy Free. Write at once 
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your dealer’ 
BENJAMIN 5 or sent postpata. Write! 
Air Rifle & Mtg. Co., 621 N. Broadway, St.Louis, Mo. 


SPEEDO-PLANE FLYER 


Rises from the ground, soars to 
ts; comes down in s 








SPEEDSTER AIRPLANE 

Fast ~ Rises from d 

under own power. 

beautifully a he air. 1 in, 

in. carved wood propeller. Only 25 conte postpaid nog e 
100% Satisfaction or Money Refunded 


af 
Socata) fen tate ment et pine reser, ig in, flat, 1-2 cent per 
S MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. B. 253 Albany Avenue, 


COLOR YOUR PHOTOS 


for pleasure or profit by the Marshall Method of Photo- 

Oil Coloring—a truly remarkable method easily and 

quickly oer gag na | 

same method as used by 

used—just ap) with cotton an 

tint—colors w have overrun lines easil 

colors blend themselv 

your ete 

$1.00 bill to us for complete set of colors and material 

directions. Literature for the asking. 
JOHN G. MARSHALL 

1752 Atlantic Ave. Dept. 17 Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


heels wherever she went and crying when he 
got lost in the tall flowers or grass. 

At four weeks he was given his first taste of 
raw, ground beef, a thing which gave him 
keenest delight. When fed milk in his bottle 
he was quite docile, but the best way to feed 
him meat was to put it in a pan and get out 
of the way. He bit my finger almost to the 
bone. It was quite by mistake, for he was 
never cross, but his eagerness made him 
terribly careless. 

It was just at this time that I was asked to 
lend him for an exhibit of Arixoza animals 
that was given at our State fair. He was put 
in his box and taken out and installed between 
a young mountain lion and a grown lynx or 
“bob cat” which was the pet of a local fire 
company. He was soon the most popular 
creature on the entire grounds, because he was 
so tiny and friendly. The children called him 


“The little wild cat that wasn’t wild,’’ and a 
. little girl gave him a big red balloon which was 
tied up in his cage. He had great fun using it 
as a punching bag for about two minutes, then 
bang! His sharp little claws went through the 
rubber and left him looking rather foolish. 
One afternoon while the crowds were in the 
grandstand and things in the animal quarters 
were dull, the men decided to put Bobby in 
the cage with the grown bob-cat for a little 
visit, for they knew that the big cat was lonely 
for the children and dogs that flocked to the 
lawn of the fire-station where he was usually 
staked with a long chain. He was glad to see 
Bobby, and rolled over on his back with his 
four feet in the air as an invitation to play. 
Bobby, however, was lacking in experience and 
didn’t understand. He stood rigidly still 
until the big lynx made a playful slap with his 
paw, then springing at the creature towering 


above him he lit on the soft belly, and there | 
he clung, scratching furiously. The amazed | 
cat tried to shake him off. He pawed the air 
and howled in fright and pain until the men 
succeeded in pulling the kitten away and 
getting him back in his box, where he sat 
hissing and spitting defiantly at the world in 
general. 

I was sorry when the exhibit closed, for it 
meant that I would not have Bobby again. 
A little lame boy who had seen him wanted him 
so badly that his father asked me to sell him. 
At first I refused, but when I saw the little 
fellow I knew that he could never go hunting 
nor enjoy the outdoor life in the woods any 
more than Bobby himself who had never had a 
chance to be wild. I thought they might be 
very happy together, so with reluctance I said 
good-by to Bobby, and sent the boy away, 
happy with the gift. 
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General LeRoy T. Steward and his com- 
mittee on the Jamboree, Scout Executive E. U. 
Goodman and the many Scouters who took 
their share in the Roundup and the Jamboree 
are to be congratulated on one of the finest 
Scouting displays. 


Our Eagle Scout in the Antarctic 
‘THOUSANDS of Scouts all over the country 

are following the news of the Byrd Expe- 
dition with heightened interest because among 
its personnel it carries a representative of the 


have said in an editorial in this issue, the great 
adventure of Scouting is the adventure in 
Honor which the Scout Law brought to boys, 
and every Scout who is thinking of the Scout 
Law and all that it means will find considerable 
stimulation in the pages of this book. Indeed, 
a Scout Troop might with great profit devote 
twelve meetings during the next year to read- 
ing and discussing this book chapter by chap- 
ter. It sells for $1.25 and can be obtained 
from all booksellers or through your Local 
Council. 








Bloomington, Ill., getting ready for its most successful merit-badge exhibit 


Boy Scouts of America, Paul Siple of Erie, Pa. 
Two or three Boy Scout amateur radio opera- 
tors are in constant touch with the expedition, 
and Scout Siple is receiving numerous messages 
through radio broadcasting station KDKA of 
Pittsburgh, and other stations, with whom the 
City of New York is in constant touch. Some 
time ago we published the fine comments by 
newspaper correspondents on how Paul was 
playing his part in the great enterprise. The 
latest reference to him comes from Mr. Russell 
Owen, the special correspondent of the expe- 
dition, who radioed in a special dispatch to 
the New York Times on December 4th, the 
following: 

“The old City of New York is now swaying 
heavily, but is proving herself again an ex- 
cellent sea boat, and the men aboard her, most 
of them experienced sailors, have showed that 
pl are ready to tackle anything that comes 
along. 

“Yesterday Kennerd F. Bubier, the airplane 
mechanic, went aloft to help set the sails, hang- 
ing on by his teeth and eyebrows, and Paul 
A. Siple, the Boy Scout, has proved himself a 
corking sailorman. 

“Tf Siple’s fellow Boy Scouts could see him 
now, hanging over a yard by his middle, heels 
swinging in the air and clawing beneath him 
at a sail, they might not envy his being chosen 
quite so much. He is dirty and unkempt, but 
he smiles and works all the time.” 

Dunedin, New Zealand, was their last port 
of call. By the time these words are in print 
the base camp will have been set up and the 
Byrd Expedition will have been able to under- 
take its serious work of exploration. The 
wireless will be their only touch with the civi- 
lized world for many months to come. 


Scout Law 
HE Macmillan Company has recently pub- 
‘lished a book called “The Boy Scout and 
His Law,” written by Barry Chalmers, a mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of the Boy Scouts of 
America. It is a series of camp-fire talks on 
the twelve points of the Scout Law. As we 
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Brief Items of Scout News 

A NEW experiment in Scouting for boys is 

being tried at Dayton, Ohio, through the 
efforts of the Boy Scouts of America and the 
American Business Club. Under the plan 
two Troops of Scouts, one of them made up of 
physically handicapped boys, both meeting at 
the Barney Community Center, have a like 
number of business men enrolled in the Troop 
as buddies of the boys. These business men 
advance in Scout rank and take part in the 
same activities in which the boys participate. 


More than 7,000 Boy Scouts of St. Louis, 
Mo., recently visited all of the homes of their 


efficiency with which it was done amazed the 
hospital authorities. 
* 

Troop No. 63 of Baltimore, Md., volunteered 
their services when John Beejon, 72 years old, 
of that city was lost. He had been missing 
several days when the Scouts took the trail. 
Their first careful combing of a part of the 
woods discovered the old man lying in a ditch 
ina semi-conscious condition. 


Eagle Scout Jack Feldmann, President of 
the College Scouts of the Newark, N. J., 
Council of the Boy Scouts of America, Senior 
at Rutgers University, has received the highest 
rank in scholarship for three years and has 
been elected to Phi Beta Kappa, National 
Honorary Scholastic Society. 


The Boy Scouts of Havre, Mont., marked 


the airport of their city with a huge sign which |: 


could be seen from the air. , 
x * * 


Affairs of the government of Tampa, Fla,; 
were turned over to the Boy Scouts on No- 
vember 28th, when Scouts took charge of the 
Mayor’s office, the City Court branch, and 
other important departments. 

* * * 


As a part of their forestry and conservation 
program, the Boy Scouts of Middletown, 
Conn., have started on the construction of a 
trail, the main system of which will be eight 
miles long, running through the new state park, 
Cockaponset, which is located east of the state 
highway from Ponsett to Cockaponsett, Conn. 

* * 


When Donna Dolores, two months old baby 
sister of Scout Eugene Menger, 15 years old, 
choked with the whooping cough and stopped 
breathing, the Scout applied artificial respira- 
tion methods he had learned at his Scout Troop 
and started the infant to breathing again. 
Physicians who were called said that the baby 
would have died if Scout Eugene had not 
given first aid. 

* * 

Ten thousand folders were distributed for 
the American Red Cross in the city of New- 
ton, Mass., by the Boy Scouts, in preparation 








municipality and left pamphlets describing the 
Community Fund and the agencies it under- 
writes. 

* * * 

Hundreds of Boy Scouts, the vanguard of an 
army of 4,500 which eventually will be drilled 
in to the service of replanting the waste spaces 
in Alleghany County, Pa., with trees, recently 
started work on the Guyasuta Reservation be- 
tween Sharpsburg and Aspinwall, Pa. 

Fifty Scouts of Orange, N. J., moved the 
patients of the Orange Memorial Hospital from 
their old building toanewone. The speed and 


Orange, Fe Scouts recently moved the entire hospital to its new quarters. Here some 
of them are shown moving the beds 





for the annual Red Cross Roll Call. Leaflets 
were distributed to nearly every home in 
Newton. 
+ + ~ 

For the third successive year, Milwaukee, 
Wis., Boy Scouts recently distributed 10,000 
good-will salvage bags in 10,000 homes of the 
city. The bags were filled with old clothes and 
toys by the housewives and were then re- 
collected by the Scouts and turned over to the 
Good Will Headquarters. The contents of the 
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Buita Your Scale 
Model Airplane 
the IDEAL |Way! 


JPEAL Modelg are accura’ scale reduction 

copies of famous Airplanes; lect duplicates 
in sposemnnce and construction with many 
realisti fittings not found on other 


ic re and 
models. They make long, fect ba nn and are 
controllable by movable ailerons, elevators and 
rudder. Build an IDEAL model—it’s the easiest, 
quickest and safest way to construct a strong, 
reliable model that is guaranteed to fly correctly. 
“SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS” shown above. 3-ft. 
Model, Complete Construction Outfit...$7.50 
Also Models of FOKKER, DeHAVILLAND, CURTISS 
Ask Your Dealer for IDEAL Me 
‘our Dee by ty edel Airplance, 
Plans for Model Airplanes—25c each 
Accurate, one-half-size Plans, with Bui! -Flying 
f 3 = * 
iit Gti! Onde gt ncaa resins 


Ins! - 
t ‘Taube, 

eoli Racer 

Plans. 


Nieuport " 
“26 cents p's ; Catalog roe wits 
64-page Catalog—5Sc 


IRPLANES batldtn best listi of everything for 
building’ all kinds of Models: ib 
vther Aviation information: Send for yours 


IDEAL AEROPLANE & 
SUPPLY CO., Inc. 


Headquarters for 18 Years! 











FASCINATING—ENJOYABLE—. 
THRILLING— 
SCOOTER SKATES 
SOMETHING NEW AND DIFFERENT 


With these skates you can enjoy 
your scooter all thru the winter— 
scoot past anything on the sled-track 
—make quick turns, either right or 
left, in safety, on either ice or snow. 
Any scooter can be changed in less 
than a minute. Regular price $1.75 
per pair, but if you will send me 10 
names and addresses now of your 
boy or girl friends who own scooters, 
we will send you a pair of these 
wonderful scooter skates for $1.35; 
Canada, $1.60. NONE SOLD AT 
THIS PRICE WITHOUT NAMES 
AND ADDRESSES. Send in those 
names and addresses along with 
your $1.35 just as soon as you can, 
as only a limited number of these 
skates are to be offered on these 
terms. The winter will be long, and 
there is many a good time in store 
for you if you own a pair of scooter 
skates. Address 


MERCHANTS SERVICE 
35 East Main Street Chillicothe, Ohio 
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F nstitute 
Steady Work, ¢ Dose MuiTz, Rochester, N.Y. 
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education ,U.8.Government big paid 








bags were made into gift packages for the poor 
of the city. 
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STAMP ALBUM FREE 


Spaces for 1200 stamps urchase of 100 different 
unused stamps for 25 nate. is, Mexican $6 bill FREE with 
100 different foreign stamps 





Cc, NAGLE, 1101 caste, READING, PA. 
BRITISH COLONIALS FREE 327 Siver. 
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DANZIG STAMPS FREE 
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George Ross wanted to fly. 


stories ever written. 





Who Wouldn’t ‘Like to Soar Like 
an Eagle! 


His father promised a course in 
flying school if he could build and fly a glider himself. Gliders 
are hard to build and harder to fly, so with George Ross, 
senior, the matter was ended. Not so with George. He and his 
friend Pete had seen a German glider, the “Darmstadt,” fl 
for more than four hours above the sand-dunes of Cape Cod. 
Secretly the two boys built a glider of their 
own and just as secretly they flew it at night! 
A great moment it was for George as he soared 
above the crowd at Cape Cod—soared and 
soared into the night—on and on to a—but 
don’t dare miss one of the most unusual flying 


A Non-Stop Plight 
By Paschal N. Strong , 
Appears in the March Issue : 
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ANSWERING the door-bell, Harry ad- 
mitted Bob and Phil. While the two 
were removing their hats, mufflers and coats 
and dusting snow from various places where it 
had lodged from the blizzard that was raging 
outside, they were expressing their unqualified 
approval of the warmth and coziness of Harry’s 
home. In the living-room a large fireplace 
was always to be relied upon in such weather 
for a glow of heat from blazing logs and a 
plentiful supply in reserve at one side. 

“You ought to be thankful for such good 
friends as we are,” said Bob. ‘We came out 
in this terrible storm just to give you the 
pleasure of our company.’ 

Mrs. Briggs looked in at the door. That's 
right, Bob; you must have a lot of courage—” 

A grin spread over Bob’s face as he replied: 
“Pardon me, Mrs. Briggs, I was just kidding 
Harry a little. We are always delighted to 
come here.” 

“Sure he’s delighted,” cried Harry. “He 
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1 West 47th Street New York, N. Y. 
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wants to strut around and show off some new one: 

acquisitions in the stamp line.” ee tae prenking Sl 

Phil laughed. “You hit the nail on the head coredts ce Atay Sager, Syed — 

ar eae turned to leave the room she Cartes kort J es hee 215, rcinate iar © Colo. 
angle pt FS geuge, and s smell package of a 


said: ‘“‘We are looking forward to the pleasure 
of your co! y to pews boys, and as the 
storm is so and growing worse arrange- 
ments have been made for you to spend the 
night here, and that includes phone calls to 
your homes.” 

Phil and Bob expressed their appreciation 
of such hospitable Ei kindness and then, left to 
themselves, stamps became the absorbing topic. 
When gathered around a table Bob produced a 
small stock book, and with a pair of tweezers 
proceeded to select certain stamps which he 
announced as the very latest issues. 

“‘Here’s some pretty ones from Latvia,” he 
explained. “Regular postage, six, fifteen, 
twenty, thirty, and fifty santimi and one lats. 
Also from the same country these semi-postals. 
Six plus fifteen santimi, green; ten plus twenty, 
carmine; fifteen plus twenty-five, maroon; 
thirty plus forty, ultramarine; fifty plus sixty, 
olive gray and one plus one lats, ten santimi, 
brown. The semi-postals have been issued 
both perforated and imperforate. Portugal 
has been surcharging stamps with new values. 
The change to ten centavos has been printed 
on the quarter centavo, sage gray; half centavo, 
black; one, red; two, chocolate; four, orange; 
four, green; and five, drab. The two centavos, 
orange, has been altered to forty centavos. 
You’ve Heard about the Belgian red cross? 
Here they are, and beauties, too. All have 
added values. Five plus five, carmine; twenty- 
five plus fifteen, brown; thirty-five plus ten, 
green; sixty centimes plus fifteen, red brown; 
one franc, seventy-five centimes plus twenty- 
five centimes, ultramarine and five francs plus 
five francs, lilac. Is there anyone present who 
can come anywhere near this fine showing?” 

“Calin down,” said Harry. “Wait till 
you’ve seen my pretty pictures. First, I call 
your attention to the advances in price of 
French Colonies in this year’s catalogue—and 
last year’s too. We may think these issues too 
numerous, but they have a way of becoming 
scarce shortly after their ce that 
makes one anxious to fill in before it is too late. 
I have for your edification the complete new 


issue of Upper Volta, values. Do you 
know where the colony i is? Of course you don’t. 
I'll tell you.” 


Bob interrupted; “Isn’t yr fe wonder? 
He used to be a little modest about his vast 
knowledge, but now—hush—listen to the 
mighty oracle. Don’ t miss any of this, Phil.” 

“Listen and learn,”’ Harry continued not to 
be the least disturbed. “On the southern 
coast of that great western bulge of Africa, 
which is mainly made up of the Sahara Desert 
and the Soudan, are a series of colonies that are 
mostly under French control. Ivory Coast, 
Gold Coast and form the coast line, 
while further to the no and inland is Upper 
Volta whose next neighbor to the west is Upper 

and Niger. As stamp collectors we 
are iar with all these-names. Now, I 
believe I have you sufficiently impressed to 
allow you to gaze on the stamps themselves. 
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Here they are. One, two, four, five, ten, fifteen 
and twenty centimes show ‘a three-quaiter 
‘figure of a native man, while a Volta woman 
also three-quarter length is on the twenty-five, 
thirty, forty, forty-five, fifty, sixty-five, 
seventy-five, and ninety centimes. The 
franc values, one one-tenth, one-fifty, two, 
three, five, ten and twenty are decorated with 
aman on horseback, only the upper half shown. 
Here, also, are the postage dues, no longer 
surcharged, but like other French colonies.” 
“Tt’s an attractive set,” Phil’ observed. 
“Seems to reflect’ the country, somehow; a 
characteristic of all modern French ‘issues, and 
is perhaps one reason for their popularity. 
Harry knows so much, I wonder if he ever heard 
of Ashantee? Upper Volta, when known by 
that name, was a negro kingdom, a healthful 
mountainous country, extremely fertile, with a 
population of over one million. The capital is 
Coomassie. And now may I be permitted to 
place before you my modest set of four stamps? 
These are the present season’s Pro Juventute 
issue from Switzerland. The three lower values, 
five, ten and twenty centimes, have the usual 
cantonese coats of arms, but on the thirty 
centimes value, which is printed in blue with a 
small red cross at the left, has the portrait of 
Jean Henry Dunant who was born in Geneva 
in 1828. While visiting the scene of the battle 
of Solferino in 1862—” 
“Pardon me,” Harry interrupted, “it was 
fought on* June 24, 1859, and was a defeat for 
the Austrians by a combined force of French 
and Piedmontese.” 
“Thanks,” said Phil. ‘As I was saying, 
Jean Dunant was so impressed by the suffering 
of soldiers that he organized what proved to 
be the forerunner of the Red Cross Society. 
Two years later at a meeting that was attended 
by, ten nations the Red Cross was officially 
recognized. Dunant bestowed his entire for- 
tune on various charities. In 1901 he shared the 
first Nobel peace prize with Frederic Passy.” 
“Have you seen the French Joan of Arc 
stamp?” Harry asked. “It is to be in use for 
six months during the national celebration of 
the five-hundredth anniversary of important 
happenings in the life of the Maid of Orleans. 
It is to be everlastingly regretted France under 
the Dauphin did not bestow honors on Joan 
during her short life of nineteen years. After 
leading the French to victory against the 
English at Orleans, when she was only eighteen, 
she continued to inspire the soldiers till the 
foe was driven from their principal positions 
on the Loire. Captured in Compiegne by John 
of Luxembourg, she was sold to the English for 
ten thousand livres, and was burned at the 
stake as a sorceress and a heretic on May 30, 
1431. Virtue was its own and only reward in 
this case as far as the world is concerned.” 
“Another commemorative comes from 
Panama. Thetwocents, dark green, has beensur- 
charged with the dates 1903 and 1928—the first 
twenty-five years of the Republic. And there 
are two pital tanart from Monaco; fifty or sixty 
centimes, olive green on greenish and on the one 
franc twenty-five centimes, blue on bluish.” 
Mrs. Briggs came in to announce dinner, and 
as the boys rose they stopped to look out at the 
driving storm! through the , snow-encrusted 
window. In contrast with the rosy light within 
a violet-blue tone had settled over the scene 
with the approach of night. “Let’s talk about 
stamps from the equator,” Phil suggested. 


Little Known Athletic Records 
Back in 1887 and 1888 a popular event at 
track meets was running backwards. In 1887 
S. S. Schuyler ran 50 yards backwards in 7 4-5 
seconds. He also ran 75 yards backwards in 
11 1-5 seconds. Some alleged athletes can run 
those distances in that time running forward. 
Another athletic event no longer seen at 
field and track events is the one standing broad 
jump, backwards, with weights. The record 
for that event is 9 feet and is held by J. J. 
Carpenter, of Ann Arbor, Mich. To get an 
idea how good the record is, try jumping 
backwards. 

Years ago there used to be a sackjhurdle 
race, the hurdles ranging from one foot to 18 
inches in height. The ordinary sack race, years 
ago, was a popular event. 

Only the dyed-in-the-wool fisherman knows 
all about the fly-casting records. This year 
Fred Arbogast, of Akron, Ohio, at the national 
tournament of the National Association of 
Scientific Angling Clubs, cast a quarter-ounce 
bait an average distance of 208 feet in five 
casts. His longest cast was 215 feet. 

Here is a record to study over. The record 
for the running high kick is 9 feet 8 inches and 
was made by C. C. Lee, of New Haven, in 1887. 
A pole when used for vaulting is usually used 
to gain height. But there is a record for pole 
vaulting for distance. Frank K. Foss, of the 
Chicago A. A., helds that record. It is 13 feet 
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Sends orders to home office 


A Good Start for the New Year 
$5-$10-$15 Every Month 
For You 


Think of what you could do with this spare 
money—buy those things you’ll need and want 
so badly aseach new month comes; start a vaca- 
tion or camp fund, etc., etc. 


You can do it. In 1928 Jack Gardner showed 
hundreds of fellows how to make spare money, 
and you can bet they will be doing it again this 
year. 


The “Big Check” arrives 


Here’s your chance. Join in with them. Be 
determined to get your share and make the 
a 1929, a big happy, prosperous one for your- 
self. 


Are You Ready!! 
Fill in the coupon below and mail it off at 


once. You’ll hear from Jack Gardner in a 
few days with some real good news. 


Mr. J. B. Gardner, 
BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE, 


2 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 


Dear Sir: 

I want to join up with you and the BOYS’ LIFE 
“Gang.” Please write me so I can get my share of 
spare money during 1929. 


Name. . 


City..... 
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for the whole year. 


BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE 
2 Park Avenue 
New York City 


Road for Boys, each for one year, to: 
a ee 
Street 
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Here’s Your Chance. 


All the great stories of Sport and Adventure, the thrilling 
articles, big departments, pictures, premiums and contests that 
fill these two popular favorites from cover to cover are yours 
for a whole year at the amazing price of only $2.15! 

When you've finished one magazine, you’re not through for a month. 
A few days later, Bingo! along comes the other and you can enjoy 
a new bunch of thrills, surprises and laughs at an extra cost of only 15c 


Ordinarily you’d have to pay $3.00 for these two magazines. 
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Enclosed is $2.15 (check—money order) for which please send Boys’ Life and Open 
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Boys’ LIFE 


and 
The Open Road for Boys 
Both for $2.15 
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The finest indoor game, Become an expert 
at home. Entertain your friends. We furnish 
construction sets and tables in many sizes mis 
equipped. Save 34 cost by building your own. 

Send for free illustrated catalogue 
Tables as Low as and name of dealer 
THE EARLE Co. 
. Dept. 22 S. Portland, Maine 
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RADIO PINOCHLE 


to Genel by Morse Code, Semaphore, Interna- 
and become ‘ familiar with flags of 


—* ‘ame 
oungsters and adults. 148 instructive Price 
SIGNAL CARD GAME CO. Randolph, Mass. 








Write for my free book **Millard’s Advanced 
Natural Corrective Course”’ and a free copy of 
y speech magazine. 10,000 cases successfully treated. 
Est. 24 years. Largest school for stammerers in world. 
Millard Inst. of Normal Speech, 2328 Millard Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 





;|BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLUB PAPER 


and filled with letters and ar- 
ers and extention workers. 
‘ 9 months for 25c. 


Devoted to 4-H club wor! 
ticles from club mem 
For boys and girls who do things. 


4-H_CLUB MAGAZINE, Box BL, Montpelier, Ind. 
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BOY CRAFTSMEN! 


Toys, Bird and Furniture from our 
a You will acer this work. Send a two 
list of drawings. 


cent stamp for 
WOODCRAFT, Box 436 L, Troy, N. Y. 





Have You a Camera? 


Write for free catalog of our big magaz showing how 
to make better pict comes and earn - “a 


AMERI 
112 Camera House 
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four inches apart. Use a sharpening stone 
similar to a Pike No. 1% India combination oil 
stone, having a coarse and a smooth face; use 
kerosene oil as a lubricant while sharpening, 
and wash the surface of the stone clean with 
kerosene after finishing; an old toothbrush is 
good for applying the oil and scrubbing the 
steel particles off the surface afterward. 

Now wet the stone with kerosene and with a 
free circular motion, using two hands on the 
stone and moderate pressure, work evenly from 
heel to toe, back and forth. The circles 
should be free enough to employ as much of the 
face of the stone as possible, to avoid wearing 
two grooves in it. When the edges appear to 
be quite keen, finish with two or three straight 
rubs the length of the blade; wash the coarse 
side, turn the stone over and repeat with the 
fine side, using more straight strokes at the 
finish so that the blade will have a perfectly 
smooth satin finish with the texture running 
the length of the blade and not across it. For 
a fine job, the sides of each blade may be honed 
with a very small fine stone to remove any 
trace of a burr along the edges. 

A job of this sort should only take ten or 
fifteen minutes, depending on how badly the 
skates needed sharpening, but it will give you 
an edge that is nearly perfect. After once 
having used skates sharpened in this manner, 
and experienced the thrill of gliding off on 
keen smooth blades, you will never again 
attempt to use dull skates or permit any one 
else to do your sharpening for you by any 
method except “hand-blocking.” 

Figure skates, old-style hockey skates and 
the old rockers have blades anywhere from 
one-eighth to one-quarter of an inch wide, 








and these must be sharpened on a wheel in 
order that the running surface shall be concave 
—hollow-ground—these blades are too wide to 
be satisfactory with the flat edge obtained by 
blocking. However, in order to remove the 
roughness of the wheel this kind of grinding 
should always be given an “oil finish.” © This 
finish consists in working along the center of 
the running surface with a thin carborundum 
or oil-stone moistened with kerosene, and re- 
moving all the cross ridges left by the grinding 
wheel without dulling the two running edges. 
The fingers of an old glove used on the thumb 
and index finger will let you guide the stone 
safely. 

Even if it is impossible to induce your local 
shop to give your skates an “oil finish,” you 
can let them grind them in the usual manner 
and do the oil finishing yourself, and the 
chances are you will do it more carefully and 
completely than they would. Small “pen- 
knife” carborundum stones can be bought at 
any hardware store, in many shapes and sizes 
and thicknesses; pick one to suit the width of 
your blades. 

For outdoor use fit your skating shoes over 
one, and preferably two-heavy woolen socks. 
This will enable you to lace the shves tight 
enough to give proper support to your ankle 
without pressing so hard that the flow of blood 
is interfered with, and cold, frost-bitten feet 
result. Have the shoes a trifle long rather than 
a snug fit at the toes. Shoes with a webbing 
reinforcing sewed inside are generally better 
than the plain ones with an outside strap; the 
webbing prevents the shoes stretching out of 
shape and becoming loose and gives more sup- 
port to the ankle when properly laced up. 


The Human Behavior of a Raccoon 


T WAS in the month of December that he 
reached my house to become a member of 
my family, with all of the rights of an 

, | adopted child. He was born the same year, 

and although not twelve months old, displayed 

as much shrewdness as the average human 
child does at the age of twelve. 

So far as I was able to ascertain, he had 
not attended Yale or Harvard, but in many 
ways he behaved as if he had a university 
training. He was born in the mountains of 
north Alabama, and was kidnaped by a 
southern negro ny left him in my hands for 
three dollars and a half. Everybody thought 
I got a bargain. Curious people, including 
judges and ministers, came from far and near 
to meet him, and they went away feeling well 
paid for the distance traveled. Had he been 
a human child, his negro kidnaper would still 
be serving a sentence in some penitentiary, 
provided he managed to escape the violence 
of an angry mob. 

The raccoon is a plantigrade, and in manners 
and appearance constantly keeps his observer 
in mind of his near-relative, the bear. 

On the day of his arrival, he was released in 
the sitting-room, and within five minutes he 
had investigated everything in the room, even 
to climbing to the top of the piano, turning 
down two vases and making a thorough in- 
vestigation of their contents with his paws. 
He had even scaled the smooth, round polished 
mantel column, and turned down two Mexican 
vases and emptied their contents of buttons, 
hatpins and other odds and ends without 
breaking anything. 

Poor Venus of Milo; he took a special liking 
to her and decided to remove her from the 
mantel, when a scream of warning caused 
him to leave her unmolested. But before the 
five minutes were spent, there was one thing 
in the room that appealed to him so strongly’ 
that he kept continually running back to it. 
It was the large fern that rested on a three- 
foot pedestal in one corner of the room. He 
persisted in climbing this stand and fingering 
diligently in the moistened soil about the fern 
roots, feasting on something—what, no‘ one 
at first could guess. His human observers 
were so stupid that none could comprehend 
his motives until he was observed to haul out 
a large earthworm, and eat it with as much 
enjoyment as a child licks a piece of candy. 
A raccoon is extremely fond of earthworms. 

This one was so active, and moved around 
in the room with so much speed, yet graceful, 
that it required all human eyes in the room to 
note his complete behavior. When he learned 
that the fern was forbidden property, he went 
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to the sewing machine in the adjoining room, 
drew out a drawer, reached inside and fingered 
among the loose pile of buttons, bobbins, 
thimbles and spools of thread. One by one he 
placed them out on the floor, returning the 
black buttons to the drawer. On the floor he 
amused himself for a half-hour rolling a spool 
of thread, guiding it about to keep it from 
colliding with the table legs and chairs. 


AB RACCOON has the common curiosity that 

is found in the human family, and when 
ours discovered that a certain article was for- 
bidden fruit, he became more determined to 
investigate it, and see if possible what there 
was to it that made it too precious for a 
raccoon. For example, while he was romping 
about in the bed-chamber, he climbed to the 
top of the dresser, and as usual, had, in a few 
minutes inspected every article there. He 
took a special liking to a white powder box, 
whose top was fitted with a small knob made 
of the same material. He seemed to possess 
a burning desire to own that article, which he 
uncapped a half dozen times. Four times he 
was ordered to get down and four times he 
was quick to obey; but as soon as all heads 
were turned, he was back again trying to get 
away with the powder box. 

His craving for the powder box became pa- 
thetic, and while human eyes were not ob- 
serving, he slipped up the back side of the 
dresser three times in succession, and peeping 
shrewdly between the mirror and the dresser 
top, tried to reach the coveted article, but was 
stopped before he succeeded, by repeated 
scolding from the madame of the household. 

We thought it was all settled until we looked 
again and discovered that he had stealthily 
slipped up, was walking erect on two feet, 
holding the powder box with both hands and 
the little knob held secure in his mouth. 
Another moment and he would have made good 
his escape! 

For a year he thus behaved, never failing to 
meet me when I returned from my office, and 
as soon as I sat down, he would leap into my 
lap and search every pocket in my suit. He 
knew precisely where to look for every pocket, 
and failed not to examine each article, retain- 
ing the ones that appealed to him as being 
worthy of addition to a raccoon’s possessions. 
He was especially delighted when he found a 
few chestnuts, peanuts, or candy, and was 
happier to find these than he — an article 
set with a diamond or a costly pear 

Then seating himself on my S huibers he 
would thrust his soft little paw down my back 
against the skin and fumble around to see if ; 
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were concealing anything from him! One 
morning I was in a hurry to get down-town to 
the newspaper office, but I took time to go out 
and untangle his chain, during which time he 
was constantly feeling up my trouser legs; of 
this I took little notice. When I raced for the 
street-car and climbed aboad, I found to my 
embarrassment that my hose had lost their 
supporters and their tops were sprawled in an 
undignified manner over my shoe tops. The 
raccoon had simply removed my garters and I 
was forced to purchase a new pair on alighting 
from the street-car. : 

To give Rack an experience that would 
smack of those of his brothers enjoying their 
freedom on the creeks, I caught a leopard frog 
and placed it in a large malted-milk bottle 
filled with water and a green weed to give the 
frog a comfortable place to sit. While Rack 
fingered about in the water with outstretched 
arm, the leopard frog made a leap and Rack 
lost his prize. The ’coon was thirsty and 
tried in vain to reach the water, but his head 
was too large for the neck of the bottle. He 
would have lapped it like a dog had he been 
able to reach it with his tongue. He was not 
to be outdone, however, and formed a cup of 
his two paws with which he reached in, and 
scooped up the water as a man often does when 
he dips it from a spring. 

A few moments later I tore up an old crate 
and saved the nails. One by one I laid their 
crooked forms out on a brick, and with a few 
pounds with the hammer they were reformed 
into respectable shapes. I put them into a 
glass jar, but did not know that Rack was 
watching me. However, a moment later he 
was down on the ground, fumbling about and 
removed the rusting nails. When I went to see 
about them, he was holding one nail between 
the fingers of his left hand, as a man holds a 
cigar, and in the right hand he gripped the 
remainder of them. Soon a half-grown black 
kitten came into the yard and persisted in 
following close to my heels, bowing its back and 
‘rubbing the fur against my leg. In the mean- 
while Rack had fallen asleep. I picked up the 
kitten and carried it to him. He was quickly 
awakened and reached out his head and 
sniffed the air but showed no evidence of being 
excited. 


THE kitten raised the fur on its spine, 

slapped and spat in rapid succession at the 
raccoon, who did not resent the feline on- 
slaught. When the kitten quieted down, Rack 
deliberately reached out and took hold of the 
cat’s foreleg, pulled it gently to him, and 
gripping its paw tightly, proceeded one by one 
to bite off the cat’s claws and spit them out on 
the ground. Foreseeing a clawless cat, I 
struggled to wrest the cat from the raccoon’s 
embrace, but before I succeeded, Rack had 
almost disarmed it, but otherwise had done 
the cat no harm. With the cat completely 
disarmed, Rack probably felt that he would 
be able to enjoy a peaceful nap that after- 
noon. 

I do not wish to undertake to make a human 
out of the raccoon, but he is so humanlike in 
his manners that it is difficult to refrain from 
ascribing to him a degree of human intelli- 
gence. 

One morning I was at home alone. My 
telephone is located in the back of the large 
hallway on the first floor, eight feet from the 
landing of the stairway. The raccoon was 
supposed to be in his den asleep in the back- 
yard. It was a spooky experience for me at 
nine o’clock, when I was called to the tele- 
phone, and after a few moments of conversa- 
tion to hear some person in my office directly 
over my head. Soon I heard the stranger 
walk from the room to the stairway and come 
noisily down step by step. Imagine the 
shock when on the last step, I saw the raccoon 
peep out and then look inquiringly at me for 
several moments, as he stood upright’ holding 
on with his right forefoot to the molding that 
protected the plastered corner! 

How and when he came into the house, I 
never learned, but he evidently knew for a 
certainty that he and I were the only tenants 
in the house, and when he heard me conversing 
with some one, he had the curiosity to find 
out who had come! He stared wildly at me 
as he watched me talking to a post! He shook 
his head and fled up the stairs as if to say, 
“I believe the dunce has gone crazy and is 
talking to himself!” 

When I went up-stairs, Rack was on my 
writing-table, fumbling about with inquisitive 
paws under my stack of stationery. He 
soused his little paw into the open bottle of 
ink and raked about as if he were sure he would . 
find a crawfish in it! When I screamed, he 
fled, leaving perfect coon tracks on my white 
Stationery! 

To break the loneliness of the morning, I 
permitted him to prolong his visit with me, but 
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soon learned that he was determined to devote 
the morning to play, and that I would have no 
quiet moments for deep thinking. main- 
tained a keen vigil on my actions, and every 
time he saw me lay the penstaff down, quick 
as a flash he leaped on the table, grabbed it 
in his mouth and ran away. When he was 
unable to find a.penstaff he could steal, he 
slipped up the back of my chair and persisted 
in pulling on first one of my ears and then 
the other, and when I called loudly to him, 
he stared inquiringly into my face as if to 
say, ‘What is wrong with you?—this is no 
funeral!” 

The most delightful spot he found in the 
house for recreation was the kitchen sink. 
Both faucets were turned on and Rack became 
intoxicated with the pleasure that the flowing 
water gave him, and when the time came to 
turn them off, he made frantic efforts to turn 
the water on as he had watched us do, but he 
never succeeded. Standing on his hind feet, 
he would reach up and bring down a bar of 





soap in each paw, and for ten minutes would 
float them about in the water, one in each paw, 


as a boy floats two toy boats. He would pause 
every few moments to turn his head one side, 
and with half-opened mouth would let the 
water pour through. Soon he reached for a 
wash-rag, and for another five minutes 
scrubbed the sink as far as he could reach, 
stopping long enough at frequent intervals to 
reach out and make a grab for some person 
who was poking fun at him. When the teasing 
became too great to endure, he would deliber- 
ately grab up the wet wash-rag in his mouth 
and shake it, throwing water in nearby human 
faces; that quickly dispersed the crowd. 

When he was released in the home, unless 
there was a fire in the grate, it was with much 
difficulty he was kept from exploring what he 
thought was a hollow tree. Frequently he was 
grabbed by the back or a hind leg as he was 
fast disappearing in what Rack believed to be 
a challenging cavity. When he struck the 
floor, he reared up on his hind feet, and ad- 
vanced toward his interrupter with open mouth 
and sooty paws that reached eagerly for 
revenge. But it was only a raccoon’s joke, for 
he really did not lose control of his temper 
and bite anyone! 

A young Anglo-Nubian billy-goat was 
brought to my place to join my boy’s menag- 
erie. Not knowing just how Rack would 
regard the newcomer, it took us two days to 
make up our minds to introduce them. As 
the goat was led up to the raccoon, Rack 
squatted to the ground as if the soil was grow- 
ing so thin that it was likely to break under 
his weight. It really appeared to me that the 
raccoon had a treacherous eye directed at the 
goat’s throat, and I feared the consequences. 
On the other hand, the goat seemed to be 
greatly amused at the queer-looking creature, 
and he lifted his ears as if they were manipu- 
lated with mental interrogations, and stared 
inquiringly into the raccoon’s face, but seemed 
to welcome the coon’s advance. 

Rack crept stealthily up, wearing one of the 
most distrustful expressions that I have ever 
seen on an animal’s face. He was in a spring- 
ing posture, as if he were waiting to grab the 
goat by the throat and kill it. We became 
alarmed over the situation, and held tightly 
to the coon’s chain to prevent a tragedy, but 
when Rack was at the goat’s feet, he finally 
removed his eyes from his throat and reached 
out with his nimble paws and took the goat 
by one forefoot at a time. He examined each 
hoof minutely, even to parting the cleft, and 
felt all over the foot from the last joint down- 
ward. Then he smelled of the goat’s feet and 
made an exhaustive examination lasting over 
fifteen minutes. When he had finished, I have 
never seen as happy a creature as Rack was. 
His eyes beamed in radiant joy, he sprang up 
on his hind feet, reached up, locked his arms 

around the goat’s neck and hugged him as if 
he were his long-lost brother. While hugging 
the goat around the neck, the coon would 
affectionately pinch the goat over the face 


with his teeth, then caress him about the eye- 
lids, then draw the goat’s loose long ears 
through his half-opened mouth as if they were 
brushes! The goat stood dumbfounded, and 
when the coon caught him by the mouth, he 
would give a snorting blast. 

The mystery of the raccoon’s treacherous ad- 
vance was clear. It was the first goat he had 
ever seen and judging from this observation, it 
appears that the raccoon determines his 
friends from his enemies by the condition of 
their forefeet. If an animal has claws, then 
the coon acts cautiously. If it has hoofs, he 
knows that he can risk bestowing his affec- 
tions. So when the raccoon found the goat 
possessed no claws, he could not shower enough 
affection on it. They were loving friends ever 
thereafter. 

I have never seen a human being or an ani- 

mal, except the goat, no matter how good a 
friend he was to the raccoon, who could 
molest him while he was standing at his basin 
washing and eating, without at least causing 
the raccoon to growl. Many times I saw the 
goat approach the raccoon while he was 
eating and take food from the same bowl, and 
horn him at the same time, but the raccoon 
ignored the slight hostilities. The goat’s stall 
and the raccoon’s den were within reach of 
each other. The coon wore an eight-foot 
chain fastened to his neck, while the goat was 
kept tied with a rope of equal length. Late in 
the afternoon when the raccoon became so full 
of fun that he could not control his activities, 
he could not keep out of the goat’s presence. 
He prolonged his hugging and caressing, and 
when the goat grew tired he ran out of Rack’s 
reach. Time and again I witnessed the rac- 
coon grab the goat’s rope in his hands and draw 
the animal within reach. When the rope 
began to slip in his paws, he held it fast be- 
tween his sharp teeth to keep it steady. As 
he drew the goat nearer and nearer, he kept 
moving his mouth closer and closer, holding 
on with main and might, and then he would 
turn loose, make a leap, and lock his arms 
around the goat’s n 

Sometimes the goat would butt the raccoon 
unmercifully, rolling him over on his back; 
but since a coon is a rough playmate, he en- 
joyed the rough and tumble and came back 
with renewed determination, but free from 
anger or revenge. In his playful moments, the 
goat grabbed the coon by the fur on his back, 
lifted him up and shook him vigorously as if 
he were trying to bite off a mouthful of fur. 
Rack’s fur on a certain spot on his back was 
disheveled for weeks where the goat bit him 
so often, and I believe had he nipped off a 
mouthful he would have eaten it, for one 
morning when I led him into the sickroom of a 
woman who enjoyed animals, the goat nipped 
off a bunch of her hair and devoured it as if it 
had been that much hay! 

One evening after dark, my boy went under 
the back porch to feed both coon and goat, and 
I observed the unusual belligerent behavior of 
the coon, which at first puzzled me completely. 
My boy held a lighted candle in one hand near 
the ground. As hungry as the raccoon was, 
while washing and eating his food, he suddenly 
quit, arched up his back, and held his forelegs 
akimbo, walked toward the goat in an attitude 
of warfare. When a raccoon scents danger, he 
can thus arrange his body so that he appears 
not only vicious but almost twice his normal 
size. Back and forth he walked, swishing his 
bushy tail first one way and then the other 


and whining as if he were anxious for an en- | | 


counter with the gcat. I reached out and 
pulled the goat within his reach, but Rack 
paid little heed to him and then went back to 
his dinner. When the goat had retreated, the 
raccoon again assumed his belligerent atti- 
tude and advanced again, but kept swinging 
first one way and then the other. It was all 
a mystery to me until I got down on my hands 
and knees by Rack’s side and took a look in 
the direction that sc engaged his attention and 
which seemed to enrage his emotions. The 
flickering candle simply cast an ugly and 
enlarged and somewhat distorted shadow of 
the goat on the canvas a few feet away, and 
the flickering light made it move fitfully 
about. The raccoon simply saw it as some 
strange beast. 

' Every year reports reach me of some ac- 
quaintance who goes to the mountains and 
captures raccoons for food. Not long ago a 
business man boasted of his great luck in 
capturing almost twenty raccoons in Raccoon 
Mountain. That a human being can do such 
a barbarous thing is a puzzle that is hard to 
solve, for my two years’ association with this 
raccoon left me with a deep admiration for 
this wild animal. As for me, I would just as 
soon sit down at lunch where some human 
friend of mine is being seryed on a platter as 
to think of a raccoon’s being relished as a 
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with. Good powers of comparison enable him 
to see, perhaps, that this new make has a longer 
wheel-base for its clearance than any other 
model he knows, that the windshield slants more, 
and that the front seat is farther back in the 


e machine than any he has ever seen before. 


4. Have you good reasoning ability? 

If you saw an odd number of woodchuck 
tracks at the mouth of a solitary woodchuck 
burrow, would you be able to reckon out 
whether or not Mr. Woodchuck was at home? 
If you were told that a certain three-story 
house was over forty feet high, would you be 
able to reckon out, from the fact that in none 
of the rooms that you remembered were the 
ceilings half again as high as the doors, that 
the statement was probably wrong? If you 
were given a three-quart pail and a five-quart 
pail, and asked to go to a brook and bring 
back exactly seven quarts of water, could you 
do it? By trying yourself out with other fel- 
lows of about your own age at things like that, 
you can readily find out whether you are as 
good a reasoner as the average. For creative 
work you should be better. 

5. Do you like to play new games, and when 
you do, do you learn them readily? 

Dislike of new games, and a decided prefer- 
ence for those you already know, is often a 
sign of the uninterested or non-creative type of 
mind. Interest and eagerness in learning new 
games, on the other hand, is usually a sign of 
the active sort of mind that is good for creative 
work. Whether or not you like the new games, 
after you’ve learned them, as well as some of 
the old ones you already know, has nothing to 
do with it. 

6. Do you like puzzles? 

That’s usually another sign of the good all- 
around mental development that is needed for 
creative work. Boys who enjoy puzzles and 
who want to keep working at them until they 
have solved them, and who are good at solving 
them, are much more likely to be in line for 
the creative occupations than boys who are 
indifferent to such things. 

7. Do you enjoy building things, 
planning, and constructing? 

Some boys like to build dams across brooks, 
and plan and construct rabbit-hutches, and 
figure out ways of connecting old automobile 
motors so that they will run saws or dynamos. 
Have you ever built a model airplane or a 
glider, or made any kind of a boat? Enjoy- 
ment of things like that usually shows creative 
interest. 

8. Are you good at describing things you 
have seen? 

Boys who find it difficult to describe, say, an 
automobile collision that they have seen, 
and who find it hard to make people under- 
stand readily just where it happened, are not 
as likely to have the all-around mental develop- 
ment that is needed for creative work as boys 
who are good at description. Describing 
incidents or places accurately requires several 
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HIS is the fifth of a series of articles on “ How 
May I Earn a Living,” which surveys broadly 
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The rating chart on page 15 with these articles 
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of their future work. 


These articles are a companion series to ‘What 
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yourself making little changes and improve- 
ments to better the looks or orderliness or 
convenience of things? If it’s a question of 
sorting things out on a disordered living-room 
table, do you separate the newspapers from the 
magazines, and the magazines from the books, 
and make piles that will look well because of 
size and shape and color or whatever, and give a 
good impression? Things like that are indica- 
tive of a bent toward the creative occupations. 

11. Are you one of the fellows who often 
“start something”? 

This question has to do with initiative. 
Some boys, who are good at reasoning and 
many of the other phases of all-around mental 
development, are rather behind when it comes 
to suggesting some place to go, or some change 
of recreation, some new game or hike or other 
project. Without a certain amount of the 
“self-starter” quality that we call initiative, 
any fellow is somewhat handicapped when it 
comes to creative work. 

12. Are you resourceful? 

That’s really the most important question 
of the whole dozen, because it takes in nearly 
all the rest. Boys who belong to the “can 
instead of the “‘can’t”’ class, who will find some 
way of solvi mas a problem or finishing a job if it 
can possibly be done, who refuse to be downed 
by difficulties or checked by the first defeat— 
why, they’re the creative workers of the world! 

If on your score-card (page 15) without be- 
ing too liberal to yourself, you find you have 
a score of forty or better, you have every 
reason to believe that you could do pretty well 
in some of the creative occupations. Thirty- 
six is average. 

But remember that with all these scores— 
on the four score-cards that have been given 
so far and with the one that will appear in the 
final article of this series—the thing that 
counts most is how your scores in the different 
lines of development compare with each other. 
Very few boys will find that they have anyth'ng 
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like the same score in different kinds of develop- 
ment. You are much more likely to find that 
your score in some one kind of ability will be 
higher than in any of the other four. That 
will indicate that in the kind of occupation 
suggested for that type of development you 
will have more of an advantage, greater 
chances for enjoyment and success, than you 

d in occupations that call for develop- 
ment in which your score is low. 

Let us suppose you find that your score is 
better on this creative ability score-card than 
on any other. Your next question will be: 
What have the creative occupations to offer? 

First and foremost, they offer the same thing 
that every other kind of. occupation offers—a 
chance to enjoy the work itself. If you’ve 
ever built'a canoe, you know there was a lot of 
satisfaction in it, ’and a lot of pleasure in the 
work. There is even more satisfaction in 
designing, in drawing, in improving machinery, 
in writing a story or planning and developing 
a business of your own than there is in manual 
work, or so-called mental work, or even in 
outdoor work combined with the other two. 

Second, in regard to money. While in most 
cccupations, if you take them the country 
over, the pay is not large, in the creative occu- 
pations it is likely to cover a wider range than 
in any of the rest. Most artists and architects 
and writers of different kinds get no more 
money from their efforts than clerks or miners 
or bricklayers or plumbers. In the case of 
creative workers who build up independent 


businesses of their own, the average return is__ 


apt to be higher. But even with the illustra- 
tors and architects and newspaper reporters 
and inventors and all the rest, the rewards for 
success are larger than in most other fields. 
You hear of how poets and composers and 
artists and authors are often on the edge of 
starvation in garrets; that’s apt to be per- 
fectly true. On the other hand, you hear how 
such and such a playwright has made a fortune 
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out of a Broadway hit, and that’s true, toc. 
One of the best writers that I know in this 
country has never made more than enough to 
scrape along on, with his family in a very 
modest way; rarely more than an average of 
about $100 a month. Another whom I’m 
slightly acquainted with made nearly $200,000 
last year. Really creative business men, of 
course, make a lot of money—and about half 
of them, at one time or another, go bankrupt. 

Third, creative work gives, in general, more 
opportunity to move about, and see the world, 
and change from this thing to that, and be 
your own boss, than any of the other occupa- 
tions. One newspaper writer whom I know 
worked first in Minneapolis, then in New Or- 
leans, then in Boston, then in New York, and 
is now in Illinois. That is not in the least 
unusual, Others, rising to be special corre- 
spondents for big papers or syndicates, travel 
all over the globe, and know South Africa and 
Peking as well as New York and London. 
Artists and designers often want to get abroad 
to study in Paris or Italy, and a far larger 
proportion of them manage to do it somehow 
than is the case in most other occupations. 

Fourth, creative workers who are even. rea- 
sonably successful usually enjoy a certain 
standing or reputation in the community that 
they could not have in other lines of work 
without being outstandingly successful. There 
is a sort of penalty, though, that goes with 
this: Creative workers are more likely than 
any others to be considered queer, or eccentric, 
or temperamental—and many of them are. 
In part, that is because they do not have, 
for the most part, the same regular routine of 
daily duties, the same hours of work and the 
same restrictions that apply in most other 
occupations. A good many advertising writers, 
for example, do their work at home; they start 
when they feel like it, and stop when they feel 
like it, and wonder why they don’t get more 
done, and how they will pay the grocer and the 
meat market, and their neighbors say: 

‘“‘How in the world does Henry Jones get 
away with it? Why, he never seems to work! 
He must be smart!’ 

Well, maybe he is and maybe he isn’t. 
Mostly it depends on whether or not he really 
enjoys the work he’s in. 

I know one advertising man who spends the 
day, from about eleven o’clock on, in various 
business appointments and conferences. After 
dinner, well in the evening, he settles down to 
work and writes often until two or three o’clock 
in the morning. He happens to be one of the 
few who’ve made a rather notable success in 
spite of unusual habits and hours; last year, 
I believe, his income was close to $80,000. 
So far as I know the majority of really suc- 
cessful creative workers chain themselves 
down pretty hard; many of them work just as 
regularly as if they had to punch a time- 
clock. Also, don’t get the idea that those big 
incomes are common; they’re not. One of my 

_ very good friends, who is both 





mentioned in the first questions 
—good powers of observation, 
and the kind of memory that 
gives full association of ideas, 
and the ability to make com- 
parisons. | 
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out directions? 
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never averaged more than 
$60 a week in his life—and 
even that only for a very short 
time. 

If you are wise, you won’t go 
in for creative work—except 
possibly in some independent 
business that can be classed as 
creative—unless, in addition to 
scoring high in the all-around 
mental ability that is necessary 
for creative success, you find 
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niture in the room. Very likely 
you have decorated the walls of 
your own bedroom in one way 
or another, and probably have 
moved the furniture about 
more or less, to suit yourself. 
Have done a good job at 
it? the matter is one of 
putting a desk in order, or 
arranging the books in a par- 
ticular bookshelf, do you find 
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or lack of courage if things 
don’t go right. Persistence has 
been responsible for more suc- 
cesses in the creative field, I 
believe, than even compara- 
tively high ability. 

And, above ail, if you ind 
that you are a creative-occu- 
pations candidate, make sure 








that you are resourceful. | 
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JACK A. HOLBROOK .. . Skipper of the 
Sea Scout Training Ship Idler, Chicago Coun- 
cil, was one of eight Scouts who manned the 
schooner Northern Light on her Arctic cruise. 








HE SAYS... “Every Scout should carry 
an Official First Aid Kit. I never leave port 
in the Idler without making sure the Official 
Boy Scout First Aid cabinet is ready for use.” 


This SCOUT’S first aid kit 
found plenty of use while the “NORTHERN LIGHT” 
fought the Arctic Seas 


Six months before the mast on an Arctic 
cruise! That’s what eight Chicago Sea Scouts 
had when they were picked as crew of the 
schooner Northern Light. 


Plenty of need for First Aid on a trip like 
that! 


Loading cargo . . . reefing frozen sails in 
an Arctic gale... scrambling over ice-floes 
after polar bear... breaking out life-gear to 
help another schooner pounding on a reef .. . 
Cut hands, scraped shins, broken finger nails, 
bruises, scratches, sprains. You need to know 
your First Aid on a trip like that. 


a o aa 


The First Aid Kit 
helps any Scout’s 
standing 


Captain John Borden, owner of the 
Northern Light, picked these eight 
boys because they were good Scouts 


Che OFFICIAL 


THE 


KIT THAT 

















1 Sterile Gauze Bandage, 1 in. wide. 


1 Sterile Gauze Bandage, 2 in. wide. 

1 Roll Zine Oxide Adhesive Plaster. 

1 Envelope Mercurochrome Gauze. 

1 Tube “First Aid for Burns.” 

1 Mercurochrome Swab. 

3 Vivo Rolls. 

1 Tube Soap Solvent for poison ivy 
and poison oak. 


1 First Aid Instruction Book. 








UNCLE 


DAN 
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-.. in every respect. Naturally, they 
knew First Aid and made a habit of 
carrying the Scout First Aid Kit 
made by Bauer & Black. 


Every Scout should! 
The First Aid Kit helps you in your 


Merit Badge tests and stamps you as 
a Scout who is prepared to do a 


good turn. 


Carry one ... for the sake of your 
standing. Emergencies come quick. 
You can’t foresee them. Be ready, 
at all times. The Kit only costs 75 
cents complete, in a canvas pouch. 
Made by Bauer & Black, Chicago, 
New York, Toronto. 


SCOUT FIRST AID KIT 


BEARD WANTS 


EVERY 


BOY TO HAVE 








Every Scout should own thi 
durable leather sheath fo 
carrying his Scout axe on belt 





: Champion Chopper 


uses the 


KEEN 








“T can shave my arm 
with a Plumb Axe both 
before and after cutting a 
20-inch oak log,”’ says Peter 
McLaren, WorldChampion 


Chopper. 


Seout Axe 


Peter McLaren is a world-renowned axe expert. In 200 chopping 
contests, all over the country, during the past year, only four men 
have succeeded in cutting a log in double his time. No man has 
approached his chopping time from an even start. 


“I’ve been competing with the pick of the 
world’s choppers for more than twenty years,” 
says Peter McLaren, World Champion Chopper. 


“TI had to have the toughest, keenest, speediest 
axes on earth, and after trying them all, I adopted 
Plumb Axes... the chopping axes for log 
cutting contests; the Official Scout Axe for other 
demonstrations. 

“The boy with a Plumb Scout Axe in his belt 
is a lucky Scout. He has an axe made of finest 
steel, hardened and tempered to hold a keen edge; 
tapered to sink deep in the cut, and to clear itself 
instantly. 

“‘An axe with a head toughened for any kind 
of pounding,—with a husky nail slot that draws 
the balkiest nail.” 


Head won’t fly off 


In addition, the Plumb has a safety feature 


which no other axe contains. You can keep 
the head tight always, just by turning the patent 
screw wedge. 


When chips fly free 


There’s fun in chopping when the chips fall 
fast and the blade swings free: It takes the hard 
work out of chopping kindling, whittling tent 
stakes, building log cabins and signal towers, 
cutting tent poles, clearing away underbrush— 
and a hundred other jobs. 


Be Official 


Own a Plumb Official Scout Axe, always 
recommended by Headquarters, and endorsed 
by the World Champion Chopper. 

Rust-proof ivory black head decorated in gold 


with Scout emblem; red handle stamped Plumb 
in gold: Axe alone, $1.40; with leather sheath, 
$1.80. At any hardware store or Official Out- 
fitters. (Prices slightly higher in Far West and 
Canada.) 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Ine. 
Philadelphia, U.S. A. 





Hammers Ratchets 
Files Sledges Axes 


Some amazing chopping feats 
in McLaren’s American Tour 


At Henderson, N. C.—Before two thousand people, 
Billy Alsten, a local contestant, chopped through a 
14-inch pine log in 1 min. 202/5 sec. Peter McLaren then 
cut the same log in 50 sec. 


At Selmer, Tenn.—An enthusiastic crowd cheered 
Anderson McDougall as he cut through an 18-inch gum 
log in 4 min., 55 sec. Peter McLaren then amazed the 
throng by cutting the log in exactly 2 min. 


At Center Point, W. Va.—J. Underwood, a well-known 
chopper competed with McLaren here. He cut an 18-inch 
oak log in 3 min., 24 sec. McLaren’s time on the same log 
was 2 min., 20 sec. 


At Caruthersville, Mo.—An 18-inch cottonwood log 
was used for the contest. The best time of all the con- 
testants was 3 min., 40 sec. McLaren then thrilled the 
crowd by cutting the log in 55 sec. 


—————————— 


A Bull’s eye from 
42 feet! 


McLaren can fasten a small chip 
to a log, and split it in half by 
hurling a Plumb Scout Axe from a 
distance of 42 feet, as easily as he 
can chop a huge log in record time. 
Axe-throwing is a fascinating 
game. Ask your Scoutmaster to 
write us for rules and regulations 
showing how to conduct a contest. 





